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Art. L—The Court of King James the First. By Dr. Goprrey Goop- 
MAN, Bishop of Gloucester. With Letters, now first published. By 
Joun S. Brewer, M.A, 2 Vols. London: Bentley. 1838. 


Tuose who may expect from the title of this work new light upon 
the Court or the times of James the First, will be thoroughly dis- 
appointed. ‘The Court of James is not even the precise subject of 
Goodman’s desultory memoirs. The publication was intended, 
it is true, as a reply to a severe and fierce pamphlet by Sir Antony 
Weldon upon that theme, which appeared in 1650; but the Bishop 
ranges and rambles from one point and subject to another, like a 
kind-hearted and earnest gossip, remembering with simple, sincere, 
and natural feeling all with whom he had come into close contact, 
or whose influence had immediately affected his fortunes ; by no 
means confining himself to one reign, or to any such definite depart- 
ment as the term Court indicates. 

Godfrey Goodman, who was nephew of one of the translators of 
our Bible, rose to the summit of his power and celebrity in the 
time of James, his reminiscences, however, going back to the latter 
part of the reign of Elizabeth. In 1617 he was appointed to the 
Canonry of Windsor, to the Deanery of Rochester in 1620; and 
to the Bishopric of Gloucester in 1625; the friendship of Bucking- 
ham and the favour of the King, ensuring such promotion. When 
the great rebellion broke out the Bishop suffered severely, having 
been plundered of his property and driven into obscurity. And 
now, instead of fame as a preacher, distinction as a theologian, 
and high favour at Court, the friendship of one or two individuals, 
the trials of poverty, and the solace of reading and writing, were 
his lot. He died in 1655,—having thus, from the length of his life 
and his opportunities as an eye or an ear witness, been enabled 
to speak of actors and events during a period the most fertile of any 
in English domestic history for a chronicler’s purpose. 

As a divine, Goodman was more than suspected by the Puritans 
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of a leaning to “ papistical notions ;” for he was openly and for- 
mally charged with such “ arrant-errors.”” We find in a quaintly 
expressed petition, by Prynne and others, accusations, quite vharac- 
teristic of the time,—that he, the Bishop, ‘‘ had at his proper cost 
re-edified and repaired the high cross in the town of Windsor in 
the county of Berks, near the Royal Castle; and on one side thereof 
caused a statue, or picture, about an ell long, of Christ hanging 
upon the cross, to be erected in colours with this inscription over 
it in golden letters—Jesus Nazarenus Rex ludaeorim ; and on 
the other side thereof, the picture of Christ rising out of his sepul- 
chre.”” Again,—‘‘ he presumed to broach no less than six gross 
points in one sermon before your Majesty, which your Majesty ap- 
pointed him to recant, though he did it not, but obstinately de- 
fended them, most unorthodoxly styling the Church of Rome 
God’s Catholic Church.” Goodman also gave great offence by his 
fondness for such ornaments and decorations as new “ altar-clothes,’’ 
all which tended to confirm the opinion that he was not other than 
@ papist at heart. Indeed he is said to have died in the Komish 
communion. 

We have stated enough as regards the life of the Bishop and the 
narrative before us, to prepare the reader to expect a pleasant book 
of anecdote and variety of observation, commonplace though it be. 
There is in it, as already said, nothing that can materially affect 
previously entertained views of the times and the actors that he 
writes about. But considering the man’s opportunities, character, 
and experience, there is abundance of agreeable gossip. He was 
not a man of genius ; he was not a philosopher, who could see fur- 
ther than ordinary men. Neither did his opinions, or his life, im- 
press the age in which he lived, nor after times. But he was a 
courtier of elegant tastes and acquirements, it is evident ; he was 
scholarly, he was honest ; he loved and was grateful to his benefac- 
tors ; nay, he appears to have been incapable of harbouring bitter 
or malignant feelings towards his enemies. ‘The single fact of his 
dedicating a theological work to Cromwell ought to be regarded as 
proof not only that the writers private character, bearing, and 
habits were so mild and harmless as to operate as a set off against 
his suspected and ascertained doctrinal errors, even though a mark 
so distinguished as that of a deposed bishop, but to command the 
appreciation of the Protector. 

It is impossible to read the Bishop’s narrative without feeling 
and perceiving that it faithfully represents the man: it is impossi- 
ble not to believe him when he declares, ** What I shall relate of 
my own knowledge, God knows is most true, and my conjecturals I 
conceive to be true, but do submit them to better judgment : and 
whereas the knight (Weldon) is pleased to speak some things on 
the word of a gentleman, truly what I write shall be in verbo sacer- 
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dotis, which I did ever conceive to be an oath.” When speaking 
of his many manuscripts, we find him desiring that they “ should 
be perused by some competent scholar ;” and humbly as well as 
candidly adding, ‘if anything among them was worthy of pub- 
lication it should be printed.” as 

Before presenting any specimens of what the “ competent” Mr. 
Brewer has here set before us, it is proper to mention that the 
posthumous papers had by some accident been dispersed, and 
perhaps were in consequence concealed from the inspection of some 
‘«‘ scholar” who might have thought some of them ‘ worthy of pub- 
lication.”” The performance, however, which is now printed has 
been either in the original or a transcript preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, the evidence of its authenticity consisting of a 
memorandum “ inserted in it by Bishop Barlow,” and its internal 
evidence, which the Editor holds to be “‘ conclusive.” 

The Bishop is a hearty vindicator of the several royal personages 
of whom he had knowledge,—his simplicity and honesty, however, 
sometimes disclosing facts that guide to conclusions very different 
from those which his affection innocently dictated. For example, 
he cordially praises James, and honestly dwells on the good and 
shades away the bad, so that, were the reader not to think for him- 
self nor to keep in mind the position of the writer, the contempt pre- 
viously entertained for that monarch’s character, and the meanness 
of the man, would be much disproportioned to the truth. Still, 
James, ‘* Kingcraft”? and inordinate notions about the ‘ divine 
right,”’ are curiously and unconsciously disclosed in spite of the 
vindicator. ‘Take an instance :— 


“King James, not interposing any further in controversies of religion, 
began now to teach subjects their loyalty and obedience, and that they 
were subject wholly to the king, who immediately, under God, was 
to governthem. And to this end there came forth a bovk entitled ‘ God 
and the King ;’ wherein were many opinions tending wholly to the ad- 
vancing of regality; as that kings receive their regality wholly from God, 
that the church and the people confer nothing to their power. Now, 
seeing that all kings have not alike power, all have not alike bounds and 
limitations, but some kings are more absolute than others; therefore it 
must either be showed where God made the difference, or else the dif- 
ference must be ascribed to some other, and consequently the power: and 
if the power be transferred, then surely for the abuse of the power and 
for exercising any tyranny princes are to be accomptable ; and being ac- 
comptable, it must not be only in shows and words, but such a course 
may be taken as may tend to reformation ; for it is not credible that Gud 
should create millions of millions to serve one prince, but only the office 
of a prince is erected to preserve those millions. This King James did 
acknowledge by giving this motto on his coin—salus popult suprema lez ; 
and therefore those were but opinions of some others, who in their false- 
hood and flattery did brvach them to the infinite prejudice of kings, for it 
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made them odious, and made the people rather desire to be governed by a 
representative body. These flatterers proceeded further, that if princes 
should intend to destroy their subjects, yet their subjects were bound to 
obey them; yea, further, if they should destroy all religion and labour as 
much as they could to bring in atheism, yet their subjects had no other 
way to resist them but with their prayers and tears unto God. These 
were strange and lying positions.” 


The Bishop all along evinces a praiseworthy anxiety to defend 
the character of any of his old patrons and friends, but does not 
appear to have at any time been alive to the nicest or highest 
apprehension of moral sentiment, or to have ever experienced the 
loftiest emotions of which human hearts are susceptible. He sees 
nothing but perfection and notable example in the following worldly 
picture :— 


‘And whereas he speaks of the King’s jealousy, truly that might have 
been forborne; and I am confident there was no such cause. And 
whereas he says that he did not delight in the Queen’s company, 
truly at that time they did keep company; they had children; one of them 
was born at Greenwich, and two of them lie buried at Westminster, 
where is their monument at this day. It is true that some years after 
they did not keep much company together. The King of himself was a 
very chaste man, and there was little in the Queen to make him uxorious; 
yet they did love as well as man and wife could do, not conversing to- 
gether. She had many suits from the King ; the King did prefer many 
upon her recommendations; when she died and left some things un- 
finished which she had past, the King made all good; whatsoever she gave 
the King made it good ; and it was no small matter that she should give 
all her linen to Mrs. Anna, so mean a gentlewoman. Nor were they 
small sums of money which she had from the King, that she should be 
continually in building, both at De1imark House and in Greenwich. And 
to conclude, the King gave her a most royal funeral; and that he was 
never taxed or tainted with the love of any other lady, I dare boldly say, 
that there are many thousands in England that would be his compur- 
gators.” 


James’s feeding propensities,—his childish fondness for sweet 
fruits, &c., do not escape the gentle regret of the Bishop. He 
says,— 


“Tf it were fit for me to deliver mine own opinion, being the last man 
that did him homage in the time of his sickness, truly I think that King 
James every autumn did feed a little more than moderately upon fruits: 
he had his grapes, his nectarines, and other fruits in his own keeping ; 
besides, we did see that he fed very plentifully on them from abroad. I 
remember that Mr. French of the Spicery, who sometimes did present 
him withthe first strawberries, cherries, and other fruits, and kneeling to 
the King, had some speech to use to him,—that he did desire his majesty 
to accept them,.and that he was sorry they were no better—with such 
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like complimental words; but the King never had the patience to hear 
him one word, but his hand was in the basket.” 


The coward and the silly contriver appear from what we now 
quote :— 


«When Somerset did apparently fall, then all the means were wrought 
to bring on Mr. George Villiers, which they were not so forward to pro- 
mote as the King did long to have it effected ; and upon a St. George’s 
Day, the Queen and the Prince being in the bedchamber with the King, 
it was so contrived that Buckingham should be in some nearness to 
be called in upon any occasion ; and when the Queen saw her own time, he 
was called in. Then did the Queen speak to the Prince to draw out the 
sword and to give it her; and immediately with the sword drawn she 
kneeled to the king and humbly beseeched his Majesty to do her that 
special favour as to knight this noble gentleman, whose name was 
George, for the honour of St. George, whose feast he now kept. The 
King at first seemed to be afeard that the Queen should come to him with 
a naked sword, but then he did it very joyfully; and it might very well 
be that it was his own contriving, for he did much please himself with 
such inventions.” 


The Bishop saw a great deal that was attractive and excellent 
in the characters of both Buckingham and Somerset, and paints 
them accordingly. But we must hasten to sketches or anecdotes 
of one or two other persons that are more arresting in history. 
Take an index of the profusion in Henry the Eighth’s household, 
the particulars of which might be correctly ascertained by the writer 
from some one who, like him, took a wordly cognizance of com- 
parative trifles, or at least conducted himself without deducing from 
external circumstances any profound lesson :— 


‘The state and magnificence of the English court did especially ap- 
pear in the time of King Henry the Eighth; the order and allowance of 
his house was contrived by Cardinal Wolsey in as magnificent a manner 
as any Prince hath in the world ; here was no putting to board-wages ; the 
meanest yeoman had three good dishes cf meat, every gentleman's table 
had five dishes, the clerk comptroller had eight dishes—very substantial 
meat, more than would have served forty or fifty people, and his 
table cust the King, buying the meat at the King’s price, very near 
1,000/. per annum. The Lord Chamberlain had sixteen dishes; two 
joints of meat went for a dish.” 


We have a pleasant reminiscence of Queen Elizabeth. No won- 
der, from the account now to be quoted, and many other passages 
in her life, carriage and speeches, that she was the idol of the 
English nation ; being herself so truly English, the moulder, in 
fact, of much of what is now regarded as characteristic of the people 
of this country :— 
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‘In the year ’88, I did then live at the upper end of the Strand near 
St. Clement’s Church, when suddenly there came a report unto us, (it 
was in December, much about five of the night, very dark,) that the 
Queen was gone to council, and if you will see the Queen you must come 
quickly. Then we all ran; when the Court-gates were set open, and no 
man did hinder us from coming in. There we came where there was a 
far greater company than was usually at Lenten Sermons; and when he 
had staid there an hour and that the yard was full, there being a number 
of torches, the Queen came out in great state. Then we cried, * God 
save your Majesty! God save your Majesty!’ Then the Queen turned 
unto us and said, * God bless you all, my good people!’ Then we cried 
again, ‘God save your Majesty! God save your Majesty!’ Then the 
Queen said again unto us, ‘ You may well have a greater prince, but you 
shall never have a more loving prince :’ and so looking one upon another 
awhile the Queen departed. This wrought such an impression upon us, 
for shows and pageants are ever best seen by torch-light, that all the way 
long we did but talk what an admirable queen she was, and how we would 
adventure our lives todo her service. Now this was in a year when 
she had most enemies, and bow easily might they have then gotten into 
the crowd and multitude to have done her a mischief.” 


But it is not every one that the Bishop can honestly afford to 
praise. He falls foul of the whole race of lawyers for example, 
having smarted, it is probable, at their hands. Chancellors and 
Judges are not spared. The grasping practices of the whole 
fraternity, their denial of justice, their habits and barefaced manner 
of accepting bribes, are with pungency and pith noted and chastised 
by the indignant ex-prelate. Follow him into Chancery and 
listen to his statement of what occurred in his time in that leviathan 
court :-— 


“ Now for the profits of these two great offices, the Chancellor and the 
Treasurer, certainly they were very small if you look to the ancient fees 
and allowance; for princes heretofore did tie themselves to give but 
little, that so their officers and servants might more depend upon them 
for their rewards. Mr. Coleman, who was to order my Lord Egerton’s 
house and the course of his expense, told me, that when my Lord had 
considered the charge together with the newness of the profits, he was 
very sorry that he had accepted the office. How have the Lord Chan- 
cellors lived since, how have they flowed with money, and what great 
purchases have they made, and what profits and advantage have they had 
by laying their fingers on purchases. For if my lord desired the land, no 
man should dare to buy it out of his hands, and he must have it at his 
own price; for any bribery or corruption, it is hard to prove it; men do 
not call others to be witnesses in such actions; yet the Knight (Weldon) 
affirms that one who was censured in the Star Chamber for slandering 
the Lord Bacon and charging him with bribery, the same man was ac- 
quitted by Parliament and the bribery proved. 

«“ The selling of offices hath been very common and usual. I have 
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heard that the cursitors office of Yorkshire hath been sold for 1,300/, 
Certain it is, that an attorney in the Star Chamber did usually pay 1,5004, 
for the office; and I have heard the justices of the peace, by their pre- 
sents, new-year’s gifts, and pensions, did not forget the Lord Chan- 
cellor.”’ 


Lord Bacon, among others who are specified, comes off with the 
sharpest hits, appears in the vilest light. Says the Bishop,— 


“ Certainly he was a man of very great intellectuals, and a man who 
did every way comply with the King’s desires; and he was a great pro- 
jector in learning, as did appear by his ‘ Advancement of Learning,’ 
to which book I would have given some answer if I durst have printed 
it. Over other men he did insult, and took bribes on both sides; and 
had this property, that he would not question any man for words against 
him, as knowing himself to be faulty, and therefore would not bring his 
adversaries upon the stage. Secretary Winwood was a man of courage, 
and the difference fell out upon a very small occasion, that Winwood, did 
beat his dog from lying upon a stool, which Bacon seeing, said that very 
gentleman did love a dog. This passed on; then at the same time, 
having some business to sit upon, it should seem that Secretary Win- 
wood sate too near my Lord Keeper; and his lordship willed him either 
to keep or to know his distance. Whereupon he arose from table, and I 
think he did him no good office. It is certain there were many exceptions 
against Bacon: no man got more dishonestly, and no man spent more 
wastefully ; and how fit this man was to carry the King’s conscience, 
whom I believe no other man would trust! And so, no marvel, at 
length he came to be discovered ; and even after his fall he still continued 
ambitious, and did practise so much as he could to rise again. Finding 
that King Charles was forward in wars, especially with the Spaniard, he 
was pleased to write a treatise to justify him and to encourage him. 
Such servants as he had and whom he supposed to have gotten in his 
service he would send for, and tell them, that although he were not able 
to do himself good, yet he was able to prefer a servant; but I suppose it 
was nothing but only to make them supply his occasions.” 


We think that the worthy Bishop judged wisely in refraining 
from attempting ‘ some answer” to the ‘‘ Advancement of Learn- 
Ing.” 

Before leaving the Court of Chancery let us have an anecdote 
relating to Sir Thomas More, the Bishop evidently dwelling with 
complacency upon times prior to the Reformation, when the Chan- 
cellor’s office was generally filled by a dignified member of the 
priesthood :— 


“Then was the Chancery so empty of causes, that Sir Thomas More 
could live in Chelsea and yet very sufficiently discharge that uffice; and 
coming one day home by ten of the clock, whereas he was wont to stay 
uxtil eleven or twelve, his lady came down to see whether he was sick or 
not; to whom Sir Thomas More said, ‘ Let your gentlewoman fetch me 
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a cup of wine, and then I will tell you the occasion of my coming;’ and 
when the wine came, he drank to his lady, and told her that ‘ he thanked 
God for it he had not left one cause in Chancery, and therefore came 
home for want of business and employment there.” The gentlewoman 
who fetched the wine told this to a Bishop, who did inform me.” 


Our last extract from the Bishop’s memoirs presents us with, we 
have not a doubt, a correct account of his promotions. The 
*‘ Knight” preferred some strong and acrimonious charges in regard 
to simony, and other alleged perversions of royal power in the 
affairs of the Church ; and what better proof could the vindicator of 
James and his government advance, in support of his reply, than 
the history of his own case :— 


« Because here is mention made of much simony, and of pensions and 
the like, give me leave, for the discharge of my own conscience and in 
my thankfulness to God and the memory of King James, to relate a 
truth, and so let God be merciful to my soul as I shall relate nothing but 
the truth. Being a little known to King James, when I never used any 
means unto him, nor to my knowledge did ever any man speak one word 
in my behalf, then did King James in a morning send John Packer unto . 
me, to tell me that his Majesty had a full resolution to prefer me, and to 
bring me to some good place in the Church; and, lest his Majesty should 
forget me, he had therefore commanded Buckingham to put him in 
mind of me; and lest Buckingham, having many suitors, might forget 
me, the King commanded John Packer to put him in mind of me; and 
lest John Packer should forget me, the King had sent him unto me to 
engage himself unto me that he would solicit my business. Hereupon I 
never came unto John Packer but I had instantly access; I never pro- 
posed anything unto him but I had a true and real answer; no dilatory or 
complimental words. The year following I displeased his Majesty, and 
thereby I lost a very good preferment; the year after, I had the Deanery 
of Rochester, which was a very good preferment, and very agrecable 
to my disposition, for I did ever love seamen, and those of the King’s 
navy were my special friends. When I came to give his Majesty 
thanks, his Majesty did seem to be more joyful in giving it than I could 
express joy in receiving it; using these words—that I should not give a 
farthing. When I was made Bishop, in my instruments there was the 
mistaking of some words, which I did fear was wilfully done only to 
draw ona fee; then the secretary had for mending those words twenty 
pieces ; then I sent a piece of plate to Buckingham, which I think cost 
me between forty and fifty pounds. This he would not receive ; but sent 
it back again, and rewarded the messenger with three pieces. So that I 
think no honest man could blame King James or the Duke of Bucking- 
ham.” 


Goodman’s work is contained in the first of the present volumes. 
In the second we have contemporary illustrative letters said to be 
“ now first published from the Original Manuscripts.” We sus- 
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pect, however, that the Editor is mistaken in regard to some of the 
documents, in respect of a first appearance in print. For example, 
that passionate letter of “ Sir Walter Rawleigh to his Wife, after 
he had hurt himself in the Tower,” (an attempt at self-destruction) 
we think was published in an early number of the ‘‘ Retrospective 
Review.’ At least we havea clear recollection of a passage in one 
of the letters that was published in that journal, of the following 
sorrowful sentiment, nay, the identical words. ‘‘ Thou art a young 
woman, and forbear not to marry again ; it is now nothing to me ; 
thou art no more mine, nor I thine.” ' But be this as it may, the 
document deserves to be preserved and deeply meditated upon. 
We quote portions of it :— 


“Recieve from thy unfortunate husband these his last lines, these the 
last words that ever thou shalt receive from him. That I can live to 
think never to see thee and my child more, cannot. I have desired 
God and disputed with my reason, but nature and compassion hath the 
victory. That I can live to think how you are both lefta spoil to my 
enemies, and that my name shall be a dishonour to my child, I cannot, 
I cannot endure the memory thereof: unfortunate woman, unfortunate 
child, comfort yourselves, trust God, and be contented with your poor 
estate ; I would have bettered it if I had enjoyed a few years. ‘Thou art 
a young woman, and forbear not to marry again; it is now nothing to 
me; thou art no more mine, norI thine. To witness that thou didst 
love me once, take care that thou marry not to please sense, but to avoid 
poverty, and to preserve thy child. That thou didst also love me living, 
Witness it to others; to my poor daughter, to whom I have given no- 
thing ; for his sake, who will be cruel to himself to preserve thee. Be 
charitable to her, and teach thy son to love her for his father’ssake. For 
myself, I am left of all men, that have done good to many. All my good 
turns forgotten, all my errors revived and expounded to all extremity 
of ill; all my services, hazards, and expenses for my country, plantings, 
discoveries, fights, councils, and whatsoever else, malice hath now covered 
over. I am now made an enemy and traitor by the word of an unwor- 
thy man; he hath proclaimed me to be a partaker of his vain imagina- 
tions, notwithstanding the whole course of my life hath approved the 
contrary, as my death shall approve it. Woe, woe, woe be unto him by 
whose falsehood we are lost! he hath separated us asunder; he hath 
slain my honour, my fortune; he hath robbed thee of thy husband, thy 
child of his father, and me of you both. Oh, God! thou dost know my 
wrongs : know then, thou my wife and child; know then thou, my Lord 
and King, that I ever thought them too honest to betray, and too good to 
conspire against. But my wife, forgive thou all as I do; live humble, 
for thou hast but a time also. God forgive my Lord Harry [Cobham], 
for he was my heavy enemy. And for my Lord Cecill, I thought he 
would never forsake me in extremity; I would not have done it him, 
God knows. But do not thou know it, for he must be master of thy 
child, and may have compassion of him. Be not dismayed that I died in 
despair of God's mercies; strive not to dispute it; but assure thyself that 
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God hath not left me, nor Satan tempted me. Hope and despair live not 
together; I know it is forbidden to destroy ourselves, but I trust it is 
forbidden in this sort, that we destroy not ourselves despairing af God’s 
mercy. The mercy of God is immeasurable, the cogitations of men com- 
prehend it not. In the Lord I have ever trusted, and I know that my 
Redeemer liveth : far is it from me tobe tempted with Satan; I am only 
tempted with sorrow, whose sharp teeth devour my heart. Oh, what 
will my poor servants think at their return, when they hear I am accused 
to be Spanish, who sent them, to my great charge, to plant and discover 
upon his territory! Oh, intolerable infamy ! Oh, God! I cannot resist 
these thoughts; I cannot live to think how I am derided, to think of the 
expectation of my enemies, the scorns I shall receive, the cruel words of 
lawyers, the infamous taunts, and despites, to be made a wonder and a 
spectacle! Oh, death! hasten thee unto me, that thou mayest destro 


- the memory of these, and lay me up in dark forgetfulness. Oh, death! 


destroy my memory, which is tormentor ; my thoughts and my life can- 
not dwell in one body. But do thou forget me, poor wife, that thou 
mayest live to bring up thy poor child. I recommend unto you my poor 
brother, A. Gilbert. The lease of Sanding is his, and none of mine; let 
him have it for God’s cause; he knows what is due to me upon it. And 
be good to Kemis, for he is a perfect honest man, and hath much wrong 
for my sake. For the rest, 1 commend me to them, and them to God. 
And the Lord knows my sorrow to part from thee and my poor child; 
but part I must by enemies and injuries, part with shame, and triumph 
of my detractors; and therefore be contented with this work of God, and 
forget me in all things but thine own honour, and the love of mine. I 
bless my poor child, and let him know his father was notraitor. Be 
bold of my innocence, for God, to whom I offer life and soul, knows it. 
And whosoever thou chovse again after me, let him be but thy politique 
husband; but let my son be thy beloved, for he is part of me, and I live 
in him, and the difference is but in the number, and not in the kind. 
And the Lord for ever keep thee and them, and give thee comfort in both 


worlds !”" 


The only other document which we can find room for, from the 
second of these volumes, is a letter from Prince Charles and 
Buckingham, written when they were in Paris, and on their journey 
to Spain. It will be borne in mind, that the sister of the ‘* Yonge 
Qweene,” viz., Henrietta Maria, was afterwards England’s Queen, 
the wife of Charles :— 


‘*Dere Dap anv Gossope.—Wee are sure, before this, you haue 
longd to haue some news from your boys; but before this time wee haue 
not bine able to send you it, and wee doe it with this confidence, that 
you will be as glad to reede it as wee to right, th... it be now our best 
intertainment. And that (wee) may giue the perfectter account, we 
will beg (in) this where my last ended, which was at... First about 
fiue or six aclocke on Wensday morn(ing,) wee w(ent to) say, the first 
that fell sicke was your (son,) and he that continued it longest was 
(my) selfe. In six owers wee gott ouer (with as) fare a passage as euer 
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men had: we all (got) so perfectlye well, when wee but saw (land) that 
wee resolued to spend the rest of (the) day in rideing post; and lay at 
Mont(reuil) three post of a’ Bullougne. The next (day) wee lay at Bre- 
teur, a leven post far(ther;) and the next to Paris, being Friday. (This 
day,) being Saterday, wee rest at Paris, though (there) be no greate need 
of itt; yet 1 had fore f(alls) by the way withoutanie hareme. Your sonnes 
horses stoumbles as fast as any (man’s;) but he is so much more stronger 
before then h(e was,) he houlds them vp by maine strenkth of ma(nhood 
&) cries still On, on,on. Thisday we (went,) he and J alone, to a peri- 
wicke mak(er,) where we disgised our selves so artefic(ially) that wee 
aduentured to see the Kinge. (The) means how wee did compass it 
w(as this. We) addressed oure selues to the King’s gouerner, Monsieur 
du Proes, and he courtiouslie caried us where wee saw him oure fill. 
Then wee desired Monsieur du Proes to make vs acquainted with his 
sonne, becaus wee would torouble the ould man no longer, which hee 
did; and then wee saw the Qweene mother at diner. This euening his 
sonne hath promised vs to see the yonge Qweene, with her sister and 
little Mounsieur. I ame sure now you fere we shall be discoured ; but 
doe not fright your selfe, for I warrant you the contrarie ; and, findeing 
this might bee done with saftie, we had a greate tickling to ad it to the 
historie of oure aduentures. To(morrow,) which will be Sonday, wee 
will be, God willing, vp so erlie, that wee make no question but to reach 
Orleans; and so eueri day after, wee meane to be gaineing (su)mthing 
till we reach Madride. J haue nothinge more to say, but to recommend 
my pour little wife and daughter to your care, (and) that you will bestow 
your blessing upon 
“Your humble and obedient* 
** Sone and seruant,* 
“ CHARLEs.* 
‘ Your humble slaue and doge, 
“ STEENIE.”’f 


Mr. Brewer's Notes are judiciously introduced, but by no means 
very striking either as affording evidence of extensive research, nor 
for novelty of illustration. Still the work as a whole forms an 
acceptable collection of anecdotes and a picture of manners of a 
bygone eye, from which the historian may pick somethings that will 
enliven his pages. 





* « These three lines in the Prince’s hand.” 
t “ Orig. Hol. Tan. Ixxiii. 229. The margin and other parts of this 
letter are gone. The words in brackets are supplied by conjecture.” 
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Art. II. 

1.—On the Present Unsettled Condition of the Law, and its 
Administration. By Joun Mixurr, Esq., of Lincoli.’s-Inn. London: 
Murray. 1839. 

2.—An Address to the Public, and more especially to the Members of the 
House of Commons, on the present unsatisfactory state of the Court of 
Chancery; with Suggestions for an immediate Remedy. By Grorce 
Spence, Esq.,one of her Majesty’s Counsel. London: Ridgeway. 1839, 


Two remarkable facts are connected with the subject of Law Re- 
form in England. The one is, that every man, suitor, and lawyer, 
or that may have turned the slightest attention to this paramount 
branch, is ready to declaim about it, and to adduce illustrations of its 
most confused, ineffective, mischievous, and absurd condition, theo- 
retically as well as practically ; especially when viewed in relation to 
present times. The other fact is, that a number of persons, lawyers, 
and legislators, who must be presumed to have been the most 
competent to reform such an anomalous mass, and reconstruct out 
of its innumerable parts a simpler, sounder, and more practical 
body, and who have set their hands and hearts to the work, have 
not only been generally much at variance concerning the proposed 
measure, but have never in the course of all their endeavours been 
able to reach the core of the evils alluded to; having, on the other 
hand, frequently added confusion, perplexity, and rubbish to that 
which before was inextricable or contradictory. There can be no 
doubt as to the honesty, the talent, and the industry which have 
directed many of these efforts. A Bentham, a Romilly, a Peel, a 
Brougham, &c., have addressed themselves to the task, some of 
them more speculatively than others; and yet, at this day, the evils 
of our laws are perhaps as multitudinous, oppressive, and deficient— 
at least these evils are more sensitively felt than ever before by the 
entire community ; the poor being without the benefit in very many 
instances of institutions intended for the support and enforcement 
of universal justice, and the rich exposed to a wholesale system 
of plundering under the very administration countenanced by these 
institutions. 

We may safely conclude from the simple statement of these facts 
and circumstances that the evils complained of are of the most 
complicated and inveterate kind, so as hitherto to have baffled the 
exertions toward amendment of the minds to be presumed best cal- 
culated to grapple with the subject. Perhaps the only circumstances 
connected with the history of Law Reform, upon which the mind 
can rest with complacency is this, that many members of the higher 
grades of the legal profession have perseveringly and disinterestedly 
applied themselves in the work of ameliorating the laws, not 
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merely by legislative measures, but in the course of their daily 
nractice. In illustration of this gratifying fact, we quote what 
Mr. Miller says, relative to the conduct of many emiuent con- 
veyancers :— 


“The law of real property has at last assumed a shape infinitely more 
subtle and intricate than any system which has ever before been allowed 
to have a place in the practical business of mankind. Let a private 
gentleman of the best education and understanding peruse part of any 
treatise on conveyancing with the greatest patience and attention, and he 
will scarcely comprehend the drift of a single page of what he has been 
reading. A foreign jurist, though well acquainted with the English 
language, will find himself in the same condition. It is a branch of the 
law which is comparatively unknown to a large part of our own barris- 
ters, and is understood but imperfectly by many even of the Masters in 
Chancery and Judges of the realm, whose duty it frequently becomes to 
decide upon it. 

“ The inherent and undeniable defects of the system have to a consider- 
able degree been obviated by the honour and integrity which has so long 
distinguished the most eminent members of that branch of the profession 
to whom the business of conveyancing is intrusted. So little are they 
disposed to promote litigation or create unnecessary and merely technical 
difficulties, that they serve in fact as a domestic forum, for the amicable 
settlement of the interests of the parties for whom they severally act ; and 
in most cases, no delay or expense is caused which as the law now stands 
could easily be avoided.” 


That the subject of Law Reform is one of such generally felt im- 
portance as that it cannot long be allowed to occupy merely the 
separate and uncombined attention of certain eminent individuals, 
is every day becoming more manifest. The publication of the two 
works mentioned at the head of this paper are of themselves signi- 
ficant intimations ; for while they prove how strongly the evils of 
our laws have been pressed upon the minds of the profession, the 
able and earnest exposure of these evils will, unquestionably, arouse 
to a higher pitch than before the attention of the public, and espe- 
clally of those whose duty it is to legislate on the subject. Mr. 
Miller happily expresses himself in reference to the urgency of Law 
Reform when he says,—‘‘ The symptoms which are presenting 
themselves from day to day, leave little doubt that the delay or 
denial of it will lead, at no distant date, to a loud and impatient call 
for a new and entire code, and a scheme for the cheap and speedy 
administration of justice ;” and the spirit and purpose of his Essay 
will be apprehended from the announcement which immediately 
follows the above declaration of his opinion, viz., that ‘‘ to avert at 
chance of so alarming a proposal, and to prompt those public 
servants upon whom the task devolves to lose no time in enlarging, 
Shortening, and purifying the channels of law and equity, so as to fit 
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them for the present exigencies of society, is the sole end and object 
of these summary observations.” 

According to this announcement as well as to the title of the 
work, Mr. Miller takes a comprehensive and popular view of the 
construction of the English code, and of its anomalies both as to 
origin and administration. No one but a master of such a compli- 
cated subject could have brought within such a small compass as he 
has done, and in such a readable and impressive manner, the mon- 
strous defects, inequalities, and perversions of the whole system, 
but a man who has long deeply lamented evils of such a wide- 
spread nature as those he exposes. ‘Iwo or three extracts will con- 
vey an idea of his matter. First, look at the manner of law- 
making amongst us, and at some of the results :— 


** Ruffhead’s edition of the Statutes, brought down to 1838, now ex. 
tends to thirty-two immense quarto volumes; while the progress of ori- 
ginal, amending, re-amending, explanatory, and consolidating acts which 
they contain, from the time of King John to Queen Victoria, present a 
labyrinth of legislation which has nearly become intolerable. No man 
can confidently say what the Statute law is on almost any one subject. In 
proof of the extreme ignorance or carelessness with which acts are pre- 
pared and passed, it is only necessary to turn to the Schedule annexed 
to the latest Post-office Act, which is 1 Vict.c. 32. It contains no fewer 
than six erroneous or superfluous notices on matters of astatutory nature. 
Ii repeals the 1 Wil. and Ma. sess. 3,c. 3. No such session is upon re- 
cord. It repeals 25 Geo. II]. c. 57; which was previously repealed by 3 
Geo. 1V. c. 126,s8. 1. It repeals 43 Geo. II]. c.31; which was repealed 
by 46 Geo. III. c. 142.s.1. It repeals 43 Geo. III. c. 119; which was 
repealed by 10 Geo. IV. c. 26,8. 1. It repeals 49 Geo III. c. 45; which 
was repealed by 11 Geo. IV. and 1 Wil. IV. c. 20, s. 1. And it repeals 
7 and 8 Geo. IV.c. 58; which was repealed by 9 Geo. IV. c. 60, s. 1. 
Examples of similar and more material mistakes might be accumulated to 


any extent, and under every head of regulation and enactments, from the 
same inexhaustible storehouse.” 


The very constitution and practical procedure of the various 


courts present nothing like uniformity or intelligible system and 
reguiation. For example,— 


“The Court of Admiralty, Court of Arches, Prerogative Court, and 
Diocesan Court of the Bishop of London, are all held in the same roum 
in Doctors’ Commons ; and therefore, whatever the number of judges 
might be, only one of them could sit at one time. As in Doctors’ Com- 
mons there are fixed judges without being accommodated with separate 
courts, in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council there is a separate 
court without being provided with separate judges. In these respects the 
House of Lords is somewhat in the same condition; and neither that 
House nor the Committee of the Privy Council have any fixed days for 
the despatch of legal business. The Court of Admiralty and Ecclesiastical 
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Courts have four terms in the year, not corresponding with those of the 
Common Law and Equity Courts; and as many sittings are held out of 
term as in it, for the disposal of business of the same nature.” 


It is only by selecting a few samples of the anomalies and absur- 
dities of English law and its manner of administration, that we can 
possibly afford any notion of the whole. But had we space and 
patience, a detail of the proceedings in a single court and in a single 
action, by which the technicalities, the subtleties, and the ma- 
noucevres of practice might be exhibited, and which not merely 
create interminable demands upon the purses of the suitors, but 
produce bitter heart-burnings, corroding anxieties, and intense 
hatred of the laws, which hatred frequently reaches the legislative 
as well as the administrative body, the monstrosities and the 
ruinous nature of the law as it at present exists would come out 
with still more appalling force, so as to convince the reader that a 
frightful suicidal evil, threatening the wealth, independence, and 
peace of the nation exists. Let us go to the Court of Chancery, 
obtaining first of all our introduction at the hands of Mr. Miller :— 


“ A suitor in a court of equity is amongst the most helpless of all human 
beings. He seldom perceives clearly himself the real source of his griev- 
ances, and stil] seldomer can give such a detail of them as to awaken the 
interest or compassion of others. All that they know is, that they have 
somehow or other been drawn within the vortex of the court either as 
plaintiffs or defendants, and that there they are now fixed, without seeing 
how they can extricate either themselves or their property. They are 
destroyed, not by an act of obvious violence or error, but by the simple 
process of exhaustion. ‘The voluminousness of pleadings, examinations, 
affidavits, and exhibits; the interminable references of the Court to the 
Master, and appeals from the conclusions of the Master to the Court; and 
the innumerable technical difficulties which retard and embarrass every 
stage of the procedure, all sit lightly on the judge, counsel, and solicitors, 
but are terrible to the litigants, by whom the cost of all these operations 
must be ultimately paid. It is because I know such things to be con- 
stant!y going on, and observe the extensive distress and ruin which they 
entaii upon the suitors, which obliges me to express a doubt whether this 
country, wealthy as it is, be either able or inclined to endure the present 
cumbrous formalities of courts of equity much longer.” 


The present “ State of the Court of Chancery” is indeed a 
sufficiently broad and complicated subject for the handling, in the 
way of exposing its enormities, of any man. It is to this limited 
branch that Mr. Spence has applied his searching pages, wherein 
he produces a puwerful and graphic picture, that will astonish 
and alarm every person who has not been a victim before the 
tribunal in question. 

Mr. Spence’s first object is to communicate a summary view 
of the present state of the court, its great arrears,—its great delay, 
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—and to show that an immediate and decisive remedy is called for. 
The following is part of his opening sketch ; viz., of the business of 
the court at the last period to which it can be made out from the 
printed cause books, which are delivered at the commencement of 
each term, that is, the 11th of January, 1839 :— 


‘‘ There were then five hundred and fifty-six causes and other matters, 
including twenty demurrers, waiting to be heard by the Lord Chancellor 
and Vice-Chancellor. The causes at the head of the list, excluding 
those which had been delayed by accidental circumstances, had been 
set down and ready for hearing for about three years. 

‘« There were at the same time three hundrediand three causes, andot her 
matters, including three demurrers. waiting to be heard before the 
Master of the Rolls. The causes at the head of this list had been set 
down and ready for hearing about a year and a half. 

“ The total amount of the matters to be heard, therefore, was eight hun- 
dred and fifty nine. A greater arrear than this probably will never 
appear in the printed lists, for with such an arrear it becomes almost 
useless to set down a cause, unless it can be brought on out of its turn 
to be heard as a short cause, or to take a decree by consent.” 


Then as to the delays at the Rolls and in the Master’s Of- 
fices :— 


“ At the Rolls, according to the rate of proceeding during the year 
1838, it would appear that about a year and a half elapsed between the 
time when the causes were ready for hearing, and the time when they 
were heard. Jwo years may, I think, without risk of exaggeration, 
be taken as the average space of time during which causes have waited for 
a heartng at each stage in the Court of Chancery during the last year. 
A delay of one year, nay of six months, if on the increase, would surely 
be quite sufficient to call for a remedy. 

‘* Each cause in the list, on an average, comes before the Court twive 
at the least. 

*‘ It is necessary, in order that the amount of the evils arising from the 
delay in hearing causes, may be properly estimated, to explain what 
these several hearings are,—I will take for illustration one of the most 
common suits, namely, for payment of alegacy. When such a suit is 
first heard, the court, being satisfied that the legacy claimed is due, 
makes a decree which only directs one of the Masters to ascertain what 
property the testator left,and what debts he owed. When the Master 
has made his report, stating these particulars, the cause is set down to 
be heard on further directions ; itis on this hearing that the creditors 
in the first place, and then the legatee, obtain payment of their demands. 
There must be two hearings in the simplest case; in some cases it be- 
comes necessary to have a third or even a fourth hearing before any 
payment can be obtained. It is this hearing, therefore, which is the 
effective hearing for the suitor. Inevery such suit, then, according to 
ie last year’s rate of proceeding, four years at the least must be wasted 
in absolute inactivity. This is over and above the delays which must 
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occur, some necessarily, others unnecessarily, in the office of the Master, 
and in the other offices. 


Mr. Spence remarks that nothing short of necessity could make 
it advisable for any one to resort to a court so circumstanced, to 
prosecute a contested claim ; and Lord Langdale has said, such 
a state of things as has now been indicated ‘ discourages bona fide 
litigation, and encourages its opposite; for parties are tempted 
to resist just demands, calculating upon the chances of delay and 
the weight of heavy expenditure, and to enter upon and persevere in 
unjust actions. But there are other evils that result from delays. 
Says Mr. Spencer :— 


“In these successive intervals of delay, it necessarily happens that by 
reason of the deathor marriage of some of the parties to the cause, or 
the birth of children, or from settlements of the property being made, 
or the like, the cause, even when called on, cannot be heard without a 
new or supplemental suit to bring before the Court the new parties who 
have become interested, or the new rights which have accrued; hence 
fresh delay, and with it fresh expense. Each of these new suits, ac- 
cording to a calculation which may be depended upon as not being too 
high, causes an expense of fifty pounds at the least. Eight per cent. per 
annum has been ascertained to be the number of causes which become 
abated by deathalone. ‘There are many instances of three, four, five, or 
even a greater number of such additional suits becoming necessary in 
the progress of acause. This evil, of course, increases with the arrears. 
In the Vice-Chancellor’s court, the number of causes marked as abated, 
or to stand over in January, 1838, was eighty-four; in 1839, it was a 
hundred and five.” 


Again,— 


“The Vice-Chancellor, owing to the pressure of other urgent business, 
has not heard any portion of a cause in the regular list since the 24th 
day of July last. Jtisa very much longer time since a cause in the 
regular list was heard through and disposed of. The cause of Toms 
against ‘Toms stood Ne. 13] in the list of January, 1838; it stands No. 
71 in the list of January, 1839, where it remains to this day, (20th of 
March.) Striking off the ineffective causes which preceded it in both 
lists, the numbers would be 61 and 3; it has therefore advanced about 
sixty only in the list during one whole year. Now, at this rate, in case 
we should have a Chancellor who could do no more than keep down his 
appeals, which past experience teaches us is not at all impossible, it 
would be six years at the least before the last causes in the list of Jan- 
uary, 1839, could be heard for the first time, giving them the benefit 
of the usual chances. Ifa hearing on furthur directions should be required, 
that second heariag could not come on until thirteen years from this 
time,—possibly fifteen or even twenty years, if any of the parties should 
die. From this time, therefore, unless some effectual remedy be adopted, 
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all the evils and delay and expense which I have above adverted to, may 
be tripled. No man,as things now stand, can enter into a Chancer 
sult with any reasonable hope of being alive at its termination if he 
have a determined adversary. 


The learned author asserts a truth of which the country is per- 
fectly and ought to be gratefully aware, when he says, that every 
possible exertion is made on the part of the judges to expedite the 
business of the courts of equity. But the system of the law, the 
cumbersome forms, the intricate, or contradictory enactments, place 
it beyond their administrative authority, and their mental as well as 
physical powers, to do more than they have done. The remedy 
must come from the legislature and be upon a thorough and com- 
plete scale. 

Were we to enter upon the oppression that arises from the fees of 
office, and which fees in certain cases are concomitant on delays, 
and when no advance whatever is made, the picture would become 
still more disheartening. For example, Mr. Spence says, “ there 
is a fee of six shillings and eightpence, called a term fee, due to 
each clerk in court, in a cause for every term after it has been set 
down for hearing, until it is heard,” inflicting upon the suitors “ a 
tax of about seven thousand pounds a year, for which they receive 
no services, no consideration—it is a positive loss.” 

What a picture is this ; and what are the remedies which have 
lately been proposed by some of the highest legal authorities and 
leading men in parliament, for amendment and reform? Lord Cot- 
tenham, Lord Langdale, and Lord Lyndhurst have each proposed 
plans. ‘The principal features in the two first, are the separation of 
the political and judicial functions of the Lord Chancellor, and the 
creation of a new court of appeal in the stead of that of the House of 
Lords. Lord Lyndhurst does not go so far, for he only insists on 
the appointment of one judge more, in addition to those already 
existing ; a singularly deficient reform, we should think, seeing the 
number of causes that are set down year after year, that are always 
accumulating, and waiting to be heard, and the many years of delay 
that have long been the subject of the deepest lament. And yet, con- 
sidering the prejudical influence of faction and party spirit which is 
in existence, this last proposal is the only one that Mr. Spence has 
at present any hopes of seeing introduced ; and accordingly his 
‘* suggestions” embrace only the means of carrying it into effect. 

Really we cannot see anything but the certainty of an indefinite 
protraction of efficient reform, even in the case of Lords Cottenham 
and Langdale’s plans, much less in the paltry creation of Lord 
Lyndhurst, believing, as we do, that the entire frame of our laws, 
legislatively and administratively speaking, calls loudly for complete 
reconstruction. Upon this subject, and the mischief of insignificant 
alterations, as well as the dangers arising from party opposition, we 
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cannot say anything half so pointed and just, as that which we now, 
in conclusion, quote from Mr. Miller’s Essay :— 


“It is peculiarly unfortunate, that at a conjuncture when the number 
and magnitude of the affairs which press upon the consideration of the 
Legislature require its members to display more comprehensive views and 
greater resolution and activity than at any antecedent period of our his- 
tory, both Housesof Parliament, and especially the House of Commons, 
should debate so much and settle so little. Instead of displaying the 
energy and foresight which characterizes statesmen, or the despatch which 
belongs to men of business, nothing whatever is done which can by pos- 
sibility be deferred; and what is done, is done in haste, and done badly. 
In this state of the great council of the nation, it can hardly be expected 
that the law or the administration of justice should meet with more close 
or continuous attention than other affairs of equal moment. Some relief 
is given, more is promised, and with this the executive servants of the 
Crown think the country ought to be contented. But the extent of pub- 
lie patience may be overrated. Those official persons who think that 
the safest course for them is to remain as passive and quiescent as they 
can, who calculate that with some amendments and additions the same 
system of law and judicature which has already lasted so long will last 
their time or for ever, take a very imperfect survey of the scene which 
lies before them. Their position and that of their predecessors is essen- 
tially different. As the mass of the people become more intelligent, law 
and legal proceedings are scanned by greater numbers and with greater 
keenness ; as litigants become more poor and less submissive, costs of suit 
are paid with greater difficulty and reluctance; while the movements of 
courts of justice, but especially of courts of equity, unhappily become more 
slow at the very moment those of every other branch of business are be- 
coming more expeditious. These concurring causes sufficiently point out 
the propriety of setting seriously and systematically about a revision of 
every branch of the jurisprudence of the country before it be too late.” 


ee 
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Art. III. 
1.—Hernani, ou l’Honneur Castillan. Par Vicror Hugo. Paris. 


2.—Marion de Lorme. Par Vicror Huco. Paris. 
3.—Le Roi s’amuse. Drames. Par Vicror Hueco. Paris. 


Tue writings of M. Hugo appear to us to exhibit a most entire 
and perfect picture of the present moral and intellectual state of 
Hrench literature and the public mind of that country. This gentle- 
man’s works are already numerous, and additions to them are 
daily announced ; they are full of the virtue and vices which may be 
Said in some measure to possess I’rance. His popularity and 
influence are alike great with his countrymen ; and his produc- 
tions exercise great power over the French literary world at this 
moment. M. Hugo’s writings being conceived in a very republican 
spirit, are likely to increase the breach between old forms and new 
ideas. This peculiarity of his works has rendered him an object 
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of distrust to the government, and has often subjected his plays to 
an arbitrary prohibition. 

We have less fault to find with the execution of these works, 
than with the spirit in which they are conceived. M. Hugo has 
abundance of ability; pity it is so ill employed. His style is 
vigorous, startling, and eflective ; but his power wants repose, his 
contrasts are often harsh and unmellow, and his effects are fre- 
quently theatrical We do not now speak of those dramatic 
situations which are essentially good, only in proportion as the 
are theatrically effective. "These M. Hugo conceives powerfully, 
and introduces skilfully. But his language, his feelings, his spirit, 
is theatrical, (not dramatic) ; his very thoughts attitudinize, and we 
object to that; it is, however, a national defect, and to expect him 
to be entirely free from it, were unjust and unreasonable. It is no 
small merit, that he has succeeded in rendering the cramped versi- 
fication, to which his language condemns him, so natural and so 
pathetic. Poetical it never can be; but it is an unspeakable relief 
to have got down from the stilts of the dramatic jargon of Louis the 
Fourteenth’s time. M. Hugo, to be sure, goes to the other ex- 
treme ; and if the muse of Racine and Corneille wore high heels, 
powder, and a hoop, his Melpomene, on the other hand, runs 
dishevelled, and slip-shod to boot ; which is not altogether so well. 
It is to be hoped, that the golden mean will be discovered ere 
long. 

The prefaces of “* Marion de Lorme,” and “ Le Roi s’amuse,” 
contain some curious politico-literary facts; which exhibit in a 
striking light the want of principle, since more openly manifested, 
in the tyrannical restraints imposed by the French government 
upon the freedom of the press; and also place M. Hugo's own 
character in a favourable point of view, of which, we are happy to 
say, he seems fully aware. If conscientious self-approbation be a 
blessing, M. Hugo seems highly blessed. We believe him to be 
an honest man, én spite of his asserting so energetically himself. 

The play of ‘* Marion de Lorme” was written in 1829, but, sub- 
mitted to the revision of the censure, was vetoed, and remained a 
forbidden thing, until the “ admirable revolution,’ (as M. Ilugo 
styles it) of 1830, let loose upon the public, as the first-fruits of its 
Saednves, the torrent of obnoxious matter which had been accu- 
mulating in the receptacles of the censure. 

At this juncture, M. Hugo was vehemently solicited to bring out 
his piece ; but, unwilling to base the popularity of his work upon a 
momentary political excitement, he very prudently declined pro- 
ducing it then. 

M. Hugo had, it seems, on the accession of Charles the Tenth, ina 
fit of enthusiasm for a monarch who exclaimed against literary censor- 
ship, indited a royal canton in praise of the said liberal monarch. 
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Recollecting this, at the time when the revolution of the Three 
Days had civilly dispensed with the royal services of Charles, he, 
from a motive of delicacy, forbore celebrating the triumph of the 
people by the enacting of his long-forbidden piece ; not choosing, 
to use his own words, “ to be one of the vents by which the public 
auger should exhale itself.” Of his merit in this proceeding, as of 
his merits generally, as we before observed, M. Victor Hugo ap- 
pears to enjoy a comfortable conviction. A more appropriate occa- 
sion, in his opinion, offering, he produced his play, which, like his 
other performances, was rapturously received by his admiring 
countrymen—we will presently see how deservedly. 

it seems that ‘* Marion de Lorme” was written before ‘“ Her- 
nani,” although the latter piece, not falling under the disappro- 
bation of the censure, was represented upwards of a year previous 
to the production of the other. ‘lo these succeeded “ Le Roi 
s’'amuse,”’ written in 1822, produced at the Théatre Francais, and, on 
the day after its first appearance, withdrawn by order of the 
government on the score of immorality. 

The indignation of the author, though very natural, was quite in- 
effectual in restoring his piece to the honours of public exhibition ; 
and the preface, which he published with it, contained a statement 
of facts, which became his sole mode of appeal to the “ enlightened 
public mind.”’ In this preface, we find some curious passages ; the 
following, for instance ;--M. Hugo is speaking of the prohibition 
of his play :—‘* And who is it that this tyrannical exercise of 
power has singled out to attack ? an author, [the gentleman means 
himself ] so situated, that if his talents are doubtful, his character 
is not; an honest man; one professed, demonstrated, and proved 
to be such ; a venerable and rare thing in these times.” There 
follows a whole page of self-consolation much in the same style ; 
and we really feel the less hesitation in offering any criticisms upon 
M. Hugo’s works, that he seems so cased in proof-panoply of self- 
esteem, that we should think he was invuluerable to all shafts 
of censure. 

A little further on, he assigns as the real reason of the interdic- 
tion of his piece, a certain line in the third act, (we are sorry that. 
our knowledge of court scandal does not enable us to indicate 
it to the reader,) which it seems may be construed into no 
very flattering allusion to Louis Philippe. At the same time that 
the author disclaims all intention of making such allusion, forbear- 
Ing even now to proclaim the offensive sentence, which, thus 
quoted, it seems would immediately suggest its own application, 
he holds the revelation in terrorem over the refractory monarch, 
who, professing to be a republican people's king, has thought 
proper to give himself the despotic airs of a king of the old school. 

‘{fernani,” the first-written of those at the head of this article, 
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is by no means so iniquitous in its plot as its successors. Some 
rays of humanity yet struggle through the improbability of the 
fable, and the author’s fancy is not yet overrun with those dia- 
bolical conceptions with which some of his other works abound, to 
the dismay of all good Christians and sober-minded creatures who 
attempt to read them. 

The heroine, Donna Sol, is betrothed to her uncle, Don Ruy 
de Silva ; but, in the mean time, her affections are engaged by an 
unknown cavalier, whom she receives in secret, and who is the chief 
of a horde of brigands. 

It appears that the King of Spain, Charles the Fifth, is also 
enamoured of her ; and the difficulties of the lady between her three 
lovers, and the various perils and escapes of Hernani, her favoured 
one, take up the first part of the piece. The old Don, however, 
afraid that he shall die before he gets married, if he does not make 
haste, carries off his fair niece to one of his strong-holds, and they 
are on the point of celebrating their nuptials, when the whole castle 
is thrown into confusion by the arrival cf Hernani, in the disguise 
of a pilgrim. Finding his mistress, as he conceives, unfaithful, he 
immediately proclaims himself as the robber chief, upon whose head 
a princely price was set; but the old lord assures him, that if he 
were the Devil in person, the rights of hospitality would be extended 
to him, and his life and liberty be secure while under his roof. He 
leaves the lovers together, not at all suspecting his niece’s low-life 
attachment to the highwayman ; and presently returning finds his 
bride locked in the arms of Hernani. The worthy old gentleman’s 
rage then knows no bounds, and he is about to fight with the traitor 
on the spot, when news is brought that the King is before the 
castle, in pursuit of Hernani. Now, though it does not irk Don 
Ruy to kill the gentleman who kissed his niece, it is quite against 
his ideas of propriety to give up a man who has sought shelter 
under his roof. He therefore conceals the robber, and stands the 
brunt of the King’s rage unmoved, who, unable either by entreaties, 
commands, or threats to obtain the bandit, at length desires the 
old lord to give up either Hernani or his niece, Donna Sol; upon 
which the poor old man, faithful, as he conceives, to the laws of 
honour, and ignorant of the King’s passion for his niece, delivers 
her up to his Majesty, who departs in peace with his prize. No 
sooner are they gone, than Don Ruy draws Hernani from his place 
of concealment, and insists upon prosecuting the duel they had be- 
gun together ; when, happening to mention the hostage which the 
King had been pleased to accept, Hernani, in despair, informs him 
of the danger in which he has placed his niece, by surrendering her 
to the monarch. All other thoughts now give way to the desire of 
both to recover the young lady ; and, putting aside their animosity 
for a short time, they agree to assist each other in rescuing Donna 
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Sol from her perilous situation ; Hernani pledging his solemn words 
to old De Silva, that, that object once accomplished, he will give 
up his life to his honourable old enemy ; and, in token of this, he 
gives him his own bugle-horn, telling him, at whatever time and in 
whatever place he pleases, to sound it, when he (Hernani) will at 
once surrender himself to his vengeance. This bargain made, they 
sheathe their swords, shake hands, and set off, the best friends in 
the world, in pursuit of the lady. 

The fourth act consists chiefly of the failure of a conspiracy 
formed against Charles the Fifth, at that moment elected Emperor, 
and his magnanimous forgiveness of the conspirators, among whose 
number are Don Ruy de Silva and Hernani, who, upon this occa- 
sion, throws off his assumed character of a bandit, and claims the 
princely privilege of wearing his hat before the King, being no less 
a personage than his kinsman, John of Aragon. 

The new-made Emperor, however, has no idea of being hard upon 
any of them ; forgives them all, restores Hernani to his noble rank 
and princely possessions, and moreover, with infinite generosity, 
relinquishes al] his pretensions to Donna Sol, whom he places safe 
and sound in her lover’s hands. How she came there just then it 
is difficult to imagine, the scene being laid before the tomb of 
Charlemagne in Aix-la-Chapelle. ‘That, however, does not much 
matter; the public is not apt to be particular in these points, and, 
when all ends wells, all zs well in their sympathetic opinions. 

All parties are now satisfied ; the Emperor with himself and his 
new dignity, Hernani with his mistress, and she with him. Old 
De Silva, however, is by no means well pleased at this transfer of 
his bride, and the fourth act closes with the general joy of the whole 
company, excepting him alone. 

The conclusion is rapid. The fifth act celebrates the marriage 
feast of Don John of Aragon and Donna Sol. His father’s palace 
has received him again ; and revelry, and mirth, and music fill the 
scene. At length the gaudier light of pleasure dims, the guests 
withdraw, and the lovers are left alone in their happiness. At this 
moment, which, in conception and execution, is by far the most 
striking of the piece, the fatal horn sounds Hernani’s summons, 
from all his full-blown joys, to death. The old lord De Silva ap- 
pears, and claims the fulfilment of Hernani’s oath. In vain the 
latter, unmanned by the exceeding bitterness of leaving life when 
crowned with all its imaginable blisses, implores a short delay. ‘The 
Stern old man insists upon his right, and presents a vial of poison 
to the youth. This, however, Donna Sol seizes, and drinking the 
one half, gives the rest to her husband, both of them presently fall- 
ing, like stricken flowers, at the feet of the obdurate old noble, who 
ends the piece by killing himself, and going, as he himself declares, 
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and the reader easily believes, to hell.—The three corpses keep 
possession of the stage. 

All the absurdity of this plot does not of right belong to M. 
Hugo ; that is to say, that, exaggerated as we may deem such a 
very nice sense of honour, it is not unnatural, and, if we may believe 
old chronicles, was not unusual in Spain, where similar absurdities 
form the plot of some of their best plays. ‘‘ La Estrella di Seviglia,” 
of Lopes de Vega, where a man kills the brother of his mistress, and 
almost drives himself and her mad by so doing, simply because the 
King commands the deed, is, to our apprehensions, far more fantas- 
tical ; yet the play is an immense favourite in Spain, and the plot is 
there considered a very rational plot. 

Some of the writing in ‘‘ Hernani” would positively be poetry, 
if it were not French ; and we think M. Hugo always exceedingly 
happy in the expression of tenderness and passion. We subjoin 
some passages, which we quote from Lord Francis Egerton’s trans- 
lation ; which has the advantage of resembling its original in an 
unusual degree. The following, spoken by old Don Ruy to Donna 
Sol, is graceful and touching. 





‘* When, as I muse my garden glades along, 
Some shepherd youth disturbs me with his song, 
Whose sound from the green fields can reach my bowers, 
ThusI apostrophize my crumbling towers; 
* My ducal dungeon-keep, my loop-hole wall, 
My woods, my harvests,—I would give ye all; 
Would give the fields my swarm of vassals tills,— 
Would give my flocks upon a thousand hills,— 
Would give the ancestors, who watch intent, 
Chiding my slowness, for a son’s descent 
Among them, and expect him even now,— 
For that same peasant’s hutand youthful brow. 
For round that brow, unscored by age’s lines, 
The dark locks cluster, and beneath it shines 
An eye like thine; and thou may’st well behold, 
And say, ‘ That man is young, and this is old.’ 
Thus to myself I speak, and speak it true ; 
All, to be young, and fair, and gay as you, 
All wouldI give. I dream !—TIJ young and gay, 
Who tothe tomb am doomed to lead the way! 

‘* Donna Sol.—Who knows ? 

“ Don Ruy.—Yet trust not that the youthful tribe 
Can feel the constant love their words describe. 
Let but a lady listen and believe, 
They laugh to see her die, or live to grieve. 
These birds of amorous note and gaudy wing 
Can moult their passions like their plumes in spring; 
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The old, whose notes are tuneless, hues less bright, 
Are steadier to their nestand in their flight. 
Time on our furrowed brow the graver’s part 
May play; he writes no wrinkles on the heart. 
Give to the old the mercy which they need,— 
The heart is always young enough to bleed. 
With all a bridegroom’s love, a father’s pride, 
I love thee, and a hundred ways beside. 
I love thee as we love the flowers, the skies, 
Earth's breathing perfumes, heaven's enchanting dyes ; 
And when thy step, so graceful yet so free, 
The aspect of that stainless brow, I see, 
That heaven seems opening as I gaze on thee. 
* Donna Sol.—Alas ! 
“ Don Ruy.—And mark ; the reasoning world approves, 
When towards an honored grave an old man moves, 
If woman deign his useless age to tend, 
And smooth his progress to his journey’s end. 
It is an angel’s task, and thou shalt be 
That angel, in a woman’s form, to me.” 


The old nobleman’s rebuke of Hernani and the King is spirited :— 


‘What business brings you here, young cavaliers? 
Men like the Cid, the knights of by-gone years, 
Rode out the battle of the weak to wage, 
Protecting beauty, and revering age. 

‘Their armour sat on them, strong men as true, 
Much lighter than your velvets sit on you, 

Net in a lady’s room by stealth they knelt ; 

In church, by day, they spoke the love they felt. 
They kept their houses’ honour bright from rust, 
They told no secret, and betrayed no trust; 

And if a wife they wanted, bold and gay, 

With lance, or axe, or sword point, and by day, 
Bravely they won and wore her. As for those 
Who walk the streets when honest men repose, 
With eyes turned to the ground, and in night’s shade, 
The rights of trusting husbands to invade; 

I say the Cid would force such knaves as these 

To beg the city’s pardon on their knees. 

And with the flat of his all conquering blade 
Their rank usurped, and scutcheon would degrade. 
Thus would the men of former days, I say, 

Treat the degenerate minions of to-day.” 








The opening of the fifth act, as the revel closes, and Hernani and 
Donna Sol are left alone, is beautiful :— 


‘* Donna Sol.—Dearest! at length they leave us. By yon moon, 
It should be late. 
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‘* Hernani.—And can it come too soon, 
The hour that frees us from the listening crowd, 
To breathe our sighs, so long suppressed, aloud ? 
** Donna Sol.—'the noise disturbed me. Must we not confess, 
Rejoicing stuns the sense of happiness? 
‘* Hernant.—Tis true; for happiness is kin to rest, 
And writes its lessons slowly on the breast. 
When busy pleasure strews its path with flowers, 
Or breaks the silence of its quiet bowers, 
It flies; and if it sinile, its smile appears 
Far less allied to laughter than to tears. 
. x x x x 
* * Why should I bear in mind 
The tattered garments that I leave behind ? 
In mourning to my palace I repair, 
An angel of the Lord awaits me there. 
I bid the fallen column’s shaft aspire ; 
On my ancestral hearth I light its fire ; 
I ope its casements to the wind, which sports 
*Mid the rank herbage of its grass-grown courts ; 
I weed that herbage from the creviced stone, 
And seat my house’s honor on its throne; 
My King restores me to each ancient right, 
My seat in council, and my crest in fight. 
Come, then, in blushing beauty, come, my bride, 
Lay the sad memory of the past aside ; 
That past is all unsaid, unseen, undone; 
I start afresh, a glorious course to run. 
I know not if ’tis madness fires my breast,— 
I love you,—I possess you,—and am blest! 
* x ** * * 
“ Donna Sol.—One little moment to indulge the sight 
With the rich beauty of the summer night. 
The harp is silent, and the torch is dim,— 
Night and ourselves together to the brim 
The cup of our felicity is filled, 
Each sound is mute, each harsh sensation stilled. 
Dost thou not think, that, e’en while nature sleeps, 
Some power its amorous vigils o’er us keeps ? 
Nocloud in heaven ;—while all around repose, 
Come taste with me the fragrance of the rose, 
Which loads the night air with its musky breath, 
While all around is still as nature’s death. 
E’en as you spoke,—and gentle words were those 
Spoken by you,—the silver moon uprose ; 
How that mysterious union of her ray, 
With your impassioned accents, made its way 
Straight to my heart! I could have wished to die 
In that pale moonlight, and while thou wert by. 
Hernani.—Thy words are music, and thy strain of love 
borrowed from the choir of heaven above. 
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“ Donna Sol.—Night is too silent, darkness too profound, 
Oh for a star to shine, a voice to sound,— 
To 1aise some sudden strain of music now, 
Suited to night! 

« Hernant.—Capricious girl! your vow 
Was poured for silence, and to be released 
From the thronged tumult of the marriage-feast. 

“Donna Sol.—Yes ; but a bird to carol in the field,— 
A nightingale, in muss and shade concealed,— 
A distant flute,—for music’s stream can roll 
To soothe the heart and harmonize the soul,— 
O! ’t would be bliss to listen ! 

(Sound of a hornin the distance.’ ) 


We now come to M. Hugo’s next dramatic production, Marion 
de Lorme ; and here his moral atmosphere is enveloped in a much 
thicker mist than before, and we lose sight, in a pitiable manner, 
of the real bearings and relation of things. 

Marion de Lorme, the noted courtesan of Louis the Thirteenth’s 
reign, one of the earliest specimens of that tribe of profligate 
women, whose beauty, talent, and exceeding impudence gave them 
so much influence in the licentious times that followed the regency 
of Anne of Austria, is the personage selected by M. Hugo for his 
heroine. 

Having fallen in love with a young man, whom she has met by 
accident, and who is ignorant of her character, she leaves Paris in 
disguise, and takes up her residence at Blois, where her lower 
resides. 

For a while their intercourse is happy. Didier, her lover, him- 
self an enthusiastic and noble creature, believes her to be all that 
his idolatrous affection pictures her ; and she, loving for the first 
time a virtuous nature, is filled at once with adoration and respect 
for him, horror of her former life, and fear lest he should discover 
her real name and situation. 

We will let him give his own account of himself; and through 
our most prosaic translation, which has no earthly pretension but 
that of being literally literal, the reader will perceive that M. Hugo 
has invested his hero with much of the unaccountable gloom and 
despondency, the bile, in short, (for we presume, as there is no 
other assignable cause, it must be that,) of the Byron school :— 


** Didier.—Hearken to me, Mary. 
My name is Didier, I have never known 
Father or mother; naked I was left 
An infant on the threshold of a church. 
An old and low-born woman, in whose soul 
Some pity lived, took me, and tended me. 
She was my mother ;—gave me Christian nurture, 
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And, dying, left me all her worldly heritage, 
A yearly stipend of nine hundred livres, 
On which I live. Alone, at twenty years, 


Life seemed both sad and bitter. I went travelling 


And grew acquainted with my fellow men. 
And some of them I hated, more despised, 
For on that sullied glass, the human face, 
I read but pain, and pride and misery ; 
So thatI sit me down, youthful in years 
But old in spirit; of this life as weary, 
As they should be who are about to leave it. 
I struck ’gainst all things, all things wounded me; 
The world seemed bad to me, and men yet worse. 
Thus was I living, gloomy, poor, and lonely, 
When first I saw you and felt comforted. 
And yet I do not know you ;—in the street 
One night in ParisI beheld you first; 
Then once or twice I met you, and still always 
Your looks were gentle, and your speech most kind. 
I feared to love you, and I fled ; strange destiny ! 
Again you meet me here,—-my "guardian angel | 
At length, worn out with love and doubt, | spake, 
And you with favour heard.— Yours is my heart, 
And yours my life; what may I do for you ? 
Is there on earth the man or thing you hate? 
Have you a wish my soul can buy for you? 
Oh! do you need one prompt to give his life 
Joyfally for you ;—whose heart’s blood poured out 
Were richly paid, but by one smile of yours? 
Oh! speak, command, dearest, for here am I! 
“ Marion (smiling. )—You’re strange, and yet I love you thus. 
*« Didier. —You love me! 
Beware, nor with light lips utter that word. 
You Jove me!—know you what it is to love 
With love that is the life-blood in one’s veins, 
The vital air we breathe, a love long smothered, 
Smouldering in silence, kindling, burning, blazing, 
And purifying in its growth the soul. 
A love, that from the heart eats every passion 
But its sole self ;—love without hope, or limit, 
Deep love, that will outlive all happiness ; 
Speak, speak, is such the love you bear me? 
** Marion.—Truly. 
«« Didier —Oh! but you do not know how I love you! 
The day that first I saw you, the dark world 
Grew shining, and your eyes lighted my gloom. 
Since then all things have changed ; to me you are 
Some bright and unknown creature from the skies. 
This irksome life, ’gainst which my heart rebelled, 
Seems almost fair and pleasant ; for, alas! 
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Till Iknew you, wandering, alone, oppressed, 
I wept and struggled, I had never loved. 
« Marion.—Poor Didier !”’ 


It happens, however, that a regiment is stationed at Blois, the 
officers of which have, one or all, been admirers of Marion. 
One of these young sparks discovers the fair Lais’s retreat and 
disguise, and Marion, to obtain his silence, half confesses the 
purpose of both. We cannot go into every detail of the piece. 
Didier and Saverny, the young officer, meet, quarrel, and fight, 
immediately under a placard, which the Cardinal de Richelieu has 
had posted up, forbidding duelling, on pain of death to the parties 
concerned. The city authorities intervene, Saverny pretends to be 
dead, and is carried of by his friends; and Didier is conveyed to 
prison, whence Marion contrives to bribe his escape, and they fly 
together in disguise, among a company of strolling actors. We 
are now introduced to an old nobleman, the uncle of Saverny, who, 
in great distress of mind, is about to celebrate his beloved nephew’s 
ohsequies; Saverny himself having, with one of his brother officers, 
escorted an empty bier to the chateau, which bier was supposed to 
contain his body. Of course he is so disguised as not to be recog- 
nised by his worthy uncle, and trusts to time to reconcile the old 
gentleman to the cheat, when the Cardinal’s displeasure at the duel 
shall be over, and the search everywhere making for Didier, the 
only person concerned who was supposed to survive, has ceased. 
At this very chateau is staying an emissary of Richelieu, whois on 
the look out for the fugitive Didier. Here he meets young Saverny, 
who knows nothing of him, and, under favour of his disguise, dis- 
cusses the matter of the duel in all coolness with him ; and _ hither, 
as ill luck would have it, come the Thespians, and with them Marion 
and Didier. Among these strolling players, who are allowed to 
take up their quarters in one of the out-houses of the chateau, 
Saverny sees andrecognises Marion, and, much puzzled at the 
circumstance of her appearing there, communicates it to Laffemas, 
Richelieu’s emissary, who was on the point of leaving the chateau, 
to pursue his quest of the unfortunate Didier. ‘This, however, . 
fatally alters his purpose. He insists upon seeing the whole troop, 
and to the agony of Marion, and the consternation of poor Sa- 
verny, who was unaware of the mischief he was causing, presently 
discovers the sham actor among the real mimes, and claims Didier 
as his prisoner. But Saverny had inflicted a far deeper wound on his . 
former rival. In indicating Marion to Laffemas, the young gallant 
had shown a picture of her, which he wore round his neck, and 
which Didier, then standing in the back ground, had also seen. 
lhis leads to a dialogue between them, in which Saverny discloses 
to Didier the real character of Marion, of which he had supposed 
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him aware. The enthusiast and her lover is at once precipitated 
from his high and holy faith, and beholds, in the object of his 
deep and pure affection, a disgraced and degraded being. We will 
translate the scene. We should premise, that, at the very open- 
ing of the play, Didier, in a street affray at night, is the means of 
saving Saverny’s life. After a few lines of mere explanation, in 
which they account to each other, Didier, for not being, as Saverny 
thought him, in prison; and Saverny, for not being, as Didier 
thought him, dead, in consequence of their duel; Saverny, whose 
quarrel with him was the mere result of high spirits, and a few 
aristocratic airs on his own part, professes an honest regard for him, 
rejoices that they have both escaped so well the affair of the duel, 
and, remembering only that at their first meeting Didier had saved 
his life, asks him in return what he can do for him. 


« Didier.—Give me that woman’s picture which you wear. 
(Saverny gives it to him ; he looks bitterly at tt.) 
Yes, ’t is her eye, her brow, her snowy neck, 
And oh! her heavenly look ;—’t is very like! 
* Saverny.—D’ ye think so? 
“ Didier.—Tell me, was it then for you 
She had this picture taken ? 
“ Saverny. (Nods, then bowing to Didier).—It’s your turn. 
You are the loved the chusen among many, 
The happy fellow. 
* Didier.—Am I not most happy! 
* Saverny.—I wish you joy !—faith, she’s an honest wench. 
Her lovers are all men of family. 
The sort of mistress one may be proud of. 
*Tis a good boast, too, and tells prettily 
To have it said of one,—* He’s Marion’s lover.’ 
(Didier offers to return the picture; he declines receiving it. ) 
No, keep the miniature ;—she’s yours, and so 
Her picture comes to you of right. 
** Didier.—1 thank you. 
(He puts the picture in his bosom.) 
* Saverny.—That Spanish dress becomes her wonderfully. 
And@so you’re my successor !—pretty much 
As Louis succeeds Pharamond, indeed ; 
For I was jilted for the two Brissacs, 
Yes, faith, the two ;—why even the Cardinal, 
And then D’Effiat, and then the three St. Mémes, 
And the four Argentaux ;—oh, in her heart, 
You'll be inthe very best of company ; 
A little crowded —that’s a trifle. 
“ Didier. (aside. )—Horror ! 
“ Saverny.—But pray inform me now,—to tell you plainly, 
”T is here believed that | am dead. ‘To morrow, 
I’m to be buried. As for you, I take it, 
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You found some cunning way to cheat your gaolers ; 
Marion has opened all the gates for you; 
Why your adventures must make up a history. 
“ Didier.—Yes, a strange history. 
«« Saverny.—For your sake, doubtless, 
She smiled upon some archer of the guard. 
‘« Didier. (with extreme vehemence.)—God’s thunder ! dare you 
think it ! 
«© Saverny. —Well, what then? 
What, jealous ?—why the thing's fantastical. 
Jealous of whom? of Marion de Lorme! 
Poor wench! pray now read her no homilies. 
“ Didier.—Fear not. (Aside.) Oh God! this angel was a 
devil !” 


We have quoted this scene, in order to give M. Hugo’s own 
account of his heroine; we now proceed with the story. Didier, 
disgusted alike with his mistress and his life, surrenders himself 
at once to Laffemas, and is about to be dragged to prison, when 
Saverny, thinking but that means to rescue him, comes forward, 
takes off his disguise, and avows himself alive, and not dead, to 
the infinite ecstacy of his poor old uncle, and the satisfaction of 
all present. But the malicious agent of the Cardinal’s sanguinary 
will, instantly arrests him also, as guilty, since not dead ; and 
both the young men are carried to prison, to await the fulfilment of 
the sentence, which Richelieu’s edict had proclaimed against duel- 
ling, that is, death. 

The fourth act, which we should imagine tolerably dull on the 
stage, gives a clever, but rather exaggerated picture of the interior 
of the palace, and the state of slavery in which Louis the Thir- 
teenth was kept by the ambitious and crue] Cardinal. Saverny’s 
old uncle and Marion de Lorme by turns appear as supplicants for 
the duellists, and are both refused; the King not daring to reverse 
the Cardinal’s sentence, though much inclined to do so. This 
inclination is carried to a climax, by the information given him by 
his sister, (who, by the by, is a most lugubrious personage,) that 
both the young men were expert falconers; the King, among 
other graver lamentations, deploring the disuse into which the 
sport of hawking is falling. ‘lhe jester takes advantage of his 
Majesty’s merciful mood, presses the matter in every point of view, 
plays by turns upon his pride, his pity, his conscience, and his 
love of hawking, and finally, after many misgivings, obtains from 
the King the full pardon of both the young men, which he delivers 
to Marion. 

In the fifth act we have the prison, and its inmates, the two 
young men. Drawn together by their common misfortune, their 
Sympathy and tenderness for each other are very touching, and 
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the contrast between the light-hearted kindliness of Saverny, 
and the solemn and sad meditations of the heart-broken Didier, 
is exceedingly effective and affecting. 

The old Marquis de Nangis, (Saverny’s uncle,) bribes one of the 
gaolers to assist his nephew’s escape; but when the latter finds 
his companion is. not to be rescued with him, he rejects the offer, 
and remains with Didier to abide the issue. At this moment, 
Marion arrives at the prison gate, and, showing the King’s pass, 
is refused admittance. At the same instant Laffemas appears, 
and showing a pass from the Cardinal, the door flies open to him. 
Marion eagerly displays to him the pardon which she holds; and 
he unrolls before her eyes the revocation of it, signed by the 
King, a few hours after. Her despair then knows no bounds, and 
the wretch Laffemas takes advantage of it, to offer her as the terms 
of her lover’s rescue, the same alternative which Angelo proposes to 
Isabel, in ‘*‘ Measure for Measure;” of course the reader’s own 
mind will naturally suggest the wide difference between the women, 
as making all the difference in the transaction. However, it is con- 
sented to by Marion, who at length thus obtains.access to her 
lover. She brings him a disguise, and offers him the means of 
escape ; these, however, he rejects, charging her with having 
deceived and betrayed him. Whileshe entreats and he reproaches, 
the gun is fired which announces the arrival of the Cardinal to 
witness the execution. All flight is of course impossible now. We 
give the parting of Didier and Marion :— 


 Didier.—(to Saverny.) My brother, ’t is for me you’re sacri- 
ficed, 
Let us embrace ! 
‘* Marion. (rushing towards him.)—He does not embrace me! 
Didier, embrace me too ! 
‘“* Didier. (pointing to Saverny.)—This is my friend, Madam. 
“ Marion. (wringing her hands.)—Oh ! hardly do you deal with 
the poor woman. 
Who, on her knees, of King and Judge implored 
Your pardon, and now begs of you her own. 
“ Didier. (about to leave her, suddenly exclaims.)—My heart 
is bursting! No, no, ’t is impossible 
With a calm brow to bear this agony. 
Oh too much loved! thus to be left for ever, 
Come to my arms! death is at hand,— I love thee, 
*Tis joy unspeakable once more to tell thee so! 
* Marton.—Didier ! 
‘© Didier.—Come, thou poor lost one ! Speak, all of you, 
Say, is there one amongst you, who could now 
Shut close his arms from an unfortunate, 
Whose very soul was given up to him? 
Ob, I have wronged thee! Shall I die before thee 
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Unpitying, unpardoning ? Oh, hear me! 
Among all women, and all those who hear me, 


In their own hearts approve of whatI say; 
She whom I love, she with whom dwells my faith, 


She whom I worship, it is thou, dear, thou ! 
For thou to me hast been most kind and gentle. 


Hear me; my knot of life is now untied ; 
I am about to die, and all things show 


In their true light and colour to my eyes. 
"I’ was thy exceeding love that made thee blind me, 


And in this hour thy sin is surely expiated. 

Ah! by thy mother, in thy cradle left, 

Thou wert perchance, like me, a thing forsaken; 
While yet a child, thy innocence was sold 

By others ; lift thy forehead from the dust! 

Bear witness all ; now, in this hour, when life 
Fades like a shadow, and the lips are true,— 

In this dark hour, my foot upon that scaffold 
Which innocent blood doth make a holy place, 
Mary, angel of heaven! lost on earth, 

My love, my wife, oh hearken to me, Mary! 

By that great God, towards whom death hurries me, 


I do forgive thee !” 


Upon Marion’s bitter lamentations, he consoles her by showing 
her how irrevocably his happiness was already lost ; and concludes 
by requesting this ‘ angel of heaven, his love, and wife,” to re- 
member him, when some other more fortunate lover shall approach 
her ; and here the tenderness and pathos of the scene are again 
turned into a mockery, by this allusion to the woman’s degraded 
character and situation. We strongly recommend our readers to 
contrast this scene with the conclusion of Heywood’s ‘“ Woman 
killed with Kindness” ; in which an unfaithful wife, who is dying of 
the shame and sorrow of her sin, receives her husband’s pardon. 
I'he old playwrights were not mealy-mouthed in the use of lan- 
guage ; but we cannot help thinking, that, in matters of morality, 
they beat the modern dramatists hollow. 

That a woman, who has been seduced from virtue, and forfeited 
her honour, should excite our commiseration, our sympathy, and 
even, under some aspects, our admiration, is not impossible. But 
that a woman whose whole life has been a course of heartless and 
shameless profligacy should do so, és totally impossible. For a sin 
Ol passion there may be some circumstances, if not of excuse, at 
least of attenuation, to be found. But from a series of venal prosti- 
lutions, committed boldly in the world’s eye, and gloried in with a 
Spirit of the most abandoned levity, our moral sense, our human 
sympathies, our very physical nature, revolts in total disgust. A 
woman who has led such a life may be a fitting object for the di- 
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vine and pardoning spirit of Christian charity; but she is not a 
fitting subject for an artist to present to our senses, our judgments, 
or our hearts, for admiration, approbation, or affection. ‘The woman 
taken in adultery, and she ‘‘ who was a sinner,” found mercy at 
the feet of the most merciful ;—and surely they should meet for- 
bearance in the judgments of their fellow sinners. But, when the 
latter is brought before us, tricked up in all the vile and unchaste 
adornments of a courtesan, our insulted sense of right at once turns 
from such an appeal, and points to the only aspect under which 
such a one can claim our sympathy. Again, to have made this 
woman the object of the love of such a man as Didier, is what we 
will not forgive M. Hugo for. Such things have been, it is true; 
but they were occasions for wise men’s wonder, and good men’s 
sorrow ; strange mysteries of infatuation, showing too painfully the 
weakness of human nature, and casting down from its high altar 
that holy worship—pure and deep affection. 

We now come to the last of this series of M. Hugo’s plays, “ Le 
Roi s’amuse ;—and what shall we say to that? That, in our opi- 
nion, it is alike unfit to be exhibited or read; an absurd, immoral, 
and indecent composition. We hardly know by what part to take 
up this monstrosity, so as best to display it to our readers, and least 
to offend them by the sight. M. Hugo is a radical ; and truly he 
delineates kings with the spirit of one. T’rancis the First, the hero 
of the cloth of gold, the conqueror of Marignan, the knight of 
Bayard’s dubbing, the patron of Marot and Ronsard, the friend of 
Leonardo da Vinci, the rival of Charles of Spain, is brought before 
us, not in any of the finer aspects of his reign and character, but a 
heartless, worthless, witless debauchee. His jester, Triboulet, the 
hero of the piece, is a species of hump-backed Mephistophiles, who 
passes his life in eating his heart, (a right bitter bit, we should 
think,) insulting the nobles of the court, and pandering to the King. 
The first act is a mere sketch of the court, and consists of the dis- 
solute discourses of the courtiers, mixed with the all-pervading gall 
of Triboulet’s satire, whom they all hate and fear. It terminates, 
however, by the appearance of one M. de St. Vallier, father of the 
Kings’s celebrated mistress, Diane de Poictiers, who comes to re- 
proach Francis with the seduction of his daughter, and, being scoffed 
at by the King and the King’s fool, curses them both most 
emphatically, and departs. Besides, however, a very bad tem- 
per, Triboulet has a very pretty daughter, whom he keeps her- 
metically sealed from sight and speech of man, as he supposes; yet 
who, nevertheless, is seen by the King, who visits her in the dis- 
guise of a student, and, without suspecting her relationship to the 
jester, obtains her affections. Some of the courtiers have detected 
Triboulet in his stolen evening visits to his daughter, and, sup- 
posing them paid to a mistress, determine, in order to torment him, 
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to earry her off; which they effect, and bear Blanche, (the name of 
the girl,) to the palace, where she finds herself in the presence of 
the King, in whom she recognises her lowly lover, and who basely 
takes advantage of her terror, and the circumstances which have 
thus delivered her into his hands. At this time, Triboulet, phren- 
sied with the loss of his child, which he has just discovered, reaches 
the palace, where his vain attempts to conceal his agony afford 
much mirth to the courtiers by whom he is surrounded. His atten- 
tion is directed to the King’s apartment, where he becomes con- 
vinced Blanche is detained, and, rushing in despair against the 
door, he calls aloud upon his child. ‘The amazement of the nobles 
at this discovery is extreme; and, while they in vain endeavour to 
oppose the frantic father, Blanche herself escapes from the inner 
room, and falls into his arms. A scene of infinite ‘anguish follows 
between the father and the child, which will remind the German 
scholar of the scene between Verrina and his daughter in Schiller’s 
noble play of “ Fiesco.” T’rom this time, the jester’s soul is filled 
but with one desire, that of revenge. T*or a long while he is with- 
held from his purpose, by the love which he finds Blanche bears to 
her betrayer; but, at length, he determines to bring her to his 
views by awakening her jealousy. He conveys her to the vici- 
nity of a house inhabited by a ruffian street-stabber, and an 
abandoned woman, his sister. ‘lo this resort of infamy comes 
l'rancis ; and Blauche is at once tortured and disgusted, by be- 
holding her lover Javish upon another, and such a one, the ca- 
resses and terms of endearment which he had bestowed upon 
her. With a withered heart, the poor girl turns from her post 
of observation, and tells her father, who himself has brought her 
there, to do his pleasure. He immediately sends her away, bid- 
ding her disguise herself in boy’s clothes, and leave the town. 
As soon as she is gone, he calls out of the hovel the assassin, 
and, tendering him the usual reward, bids him murder I‘rancis, 
who of course is there incognito. He promises to return himself 
and fetch the body, which he directs should be tied up in a 
sack. He then retires, to leave the cut-throat to his work ; the 
King falls asleep in an upper room of the house, and the girl and 
her brother remain alone, the latter sharpening his knife methodi- 
cally for his job, and the former supplicating a reprieve for her visi- 
tor, whose good looks and gallantry have won her heart. <A dismal 
Storm rages without ; night is fallen, and poor Blanche, in her boy’s 
clothes, comes stealing back to see what has become of her perfi- 
dious lover. She resumes the situation from which she before had 
observed what was passing in the house, and overhears the horrible 
dialogue between the murderer and his sister. ‘The knife is sharp- 
ened, and he is about to ascend tothe garret, (for it is nothing 
else,) where Francis lies asleep. Maguelonne implores him to have 
02 
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mercy ; upon which he tells her that he expects a man back, 
who is to pay him for the murder, and also fetch away the body 
and that therefore the deed must be done. All rd mitigation 
which the girl’s entreaties obtain of this sentence is, that if, before the 
appointed time, any one else should come to the house, a thin 
rendered improbable by the late hour and fearful night, he shall be 
substituted for the King; the bravo taking it for granted, that one 
dead body is just as good as another, and that it cannot matter 
much whom he delivers, tied up in a sack, to Triboulet when he 
returns. Poor Blanche hears all this ; she sees the horrid face and 
form of the ruffian, the dismal hole were these atrocities are perpe- 
trated, the keen and glittering knife ready for its bloody task ; but, 
urged on by her love for Francis, she devotes herself, and strikes 
upon the door. The details of the scene are here terrible. She 
sees the murderer pass his knife over the whet-stone, and conceal 
himself behind the door, ready to strike her as she enters. Her 
youth, her love, her father, her God, by turns seize hold of her 
mind, and half draw her from her purpose. Chilled through with 
the bitter cold rain, and the fearful anticipation of being mangled 
and hacked to death, she falters, yet again strikes the door; she 
falls on her knees, forgiving and imploring forgiveness, and knocks 
again; the door is opened, and the curtain falls as the knife is 
lifted over her. ‘The end is short ; we wish it had been shorter ; 
the bloody bombast of Titus Andronicus is a joke to it. Tn- 
boulet returns, pays the price, and receives the sack; and, sending 
away the cut-throat, remains alone in the storm and the night, 
to enjoy the consciousness of his revenge. He apostrophizes the 
dead body with every insult and reproach, treads upon it, buffets it, 
and having exhausted his rage and hatred, is dragging it to the 
river ; when the door of the hovel opens, Francis escapes from it, 
crosses the stage, singing his famous distich, 


** Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fol est qui s’y fie,” 


and disappears in the darkness among the streets. Triboulet, 
terrified and enraged, drags the sack again from the brink of the 
river, and tears it open. But the darkness of the night prevents 
his seeing the face ; he sits down on the ground beside the body, 
and waits for the next flash of lightning. It glares upon the corpse, 
and he recognises his child. 

We have neither leisure nor inclination to make more than one 
extract from this “ bloody farce without salt or savour.” We take 
it from one of Triboulet’s scenes with his daughter, the only ones 
that are not positively offensive in the piece. 


“ Triboulet. My child! Oh, clasp thy arms about my neck! 
Lie on my heart! once more with thee life smiles, 
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My burthen ’s gone, I’m blest, I breathe again. 
Thou ’rt fairer every day! say, lack’st thou aught ? 
Say, art thou happy here ? kiss me once more. 
“ Blanche.—How good you are, dear father | 
‘* Triboulet.—No, I love thee, 
That’s all. Oh, art thou not my life, my blood, 
Oh God! what would become of me without thee ! 
« Blanche.—You sigh, you have some heavy scerct sorrows ! 
Tell them to your poor child, father; alas ! 
I do not even know my family. 
‘“ Trtboulet.—You have none. 
“ Blanche.-—But I do not know your name. 
“ Triboulet.— What matters it? 
* Blanche.—Our neighbours in the village, 
Where I was living when you came to fetch me, 
Thought that I was an orphan, ere they saw you. 
“« Triboulet.—I should have left you there ; it had been wiser ; 
But ’t was impossible longer to live 
Without one human heart to feel for me. 
‘¢ Blanche.—Since you will tell me nothing of yourself 
* Triboulet.— You never go abroad? 
“ Blanche.—’ Tis now two months. 
I have been here, and in that space eight times 
Have I been out to church, no oftener. 
“ Triboulet.— Good. 
‘** Blanche.—Father, tell me something of my mother! 
‘ Triboulet.—Oh, waken not that bitter recollection, 
Nor to my thoughts recall, that I once fuund 
A woman, to all women most unlike ; 
Who, in this world, where spirits never mate, 
Seeing me lonely, helpless, poor, and hated, 
E’en for my misery pitied me, and loved me. 
She died, and carried to her grave with her 
The holy secretof her faithful love ; 
That love which flashed like lightning over me, 
A ray of heaven, that shone down to my hell. 
O, may the earth, still ready to receive us, 
Lie gently on that breast, which was my pillow. 
Thou’rt all I have, thank God that I have thee! 
“ Blanche.—Oh, how you weep, how cruelly you suffer ! 
I cannot bear to see you weep thus, father. 
* Triboulet.—W hat wouldst thou say, if thou couldst hear me 
laugh ? 
* Blanche.—Oh, father, let me know at least your name, 
Pour all your sorrows in my bosom. 
“ Triboulet.—No ; 
Why should I speak my name? I am thy father. 
Hear me; away from here J may be hated, 
Despised, accursed; what is my name to thee ? 
Here, and to thee, in this one holy spot, 
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I will be nothing but a father, Blanche, 
A dear and honoured father. 
** Blanche. —And so you are, 
** Triboulet.—Beats there elsewhere one heart that answers 
mine ? 
I love thee as I hate all things beside. 
Sit by me ; come, come, let us speak of that. 
Say, dost thou love thy father? Wherefore should we, 
When thus together hand in hand we sit, 
Speak, think, of any other earthly thing ? 
My child! oh, only blessing Heaven allows me ! 
Others have parents, brothers, kinsmen, friends, 
A wife, a husband, vassals, foilowers, 
Ancestors, and allies, or many children ; 
I have but thee, thee only. Some are nch; 
Thou art my treasure, thou art all my riches. 
And some believe in God; and I believe 
In nothing but thy soul. Others have youth, 
And woman’s love, and pride, and grace, and health ; 
Others are beautiful; thou art my beauty, 
Thou art my home, my country, and my kin, 
My wife, my mother, sister, friend, and child, 
My bliss, my wealth, my worship, and my law, 
My Universe! Oh, by all other things 
My soul is tortured. If I should ever lose thee— 
Horrible thought! I cannot utter it. 
Smile, for thy smile is like thy mother’s smiling. 
She, too, was fair; you have a trick like her, 
Of passing oft your hand athwart your brow 
As though to wipe it. Innocence still loves 
A brow unclouded and an azure eye. 
To me thou seem’st clothed in a holy halo ; 
My soul beholds thy soul through thy fair body ; 
E’en when my eyes are shut, I see thee still ; 
Thou art my daylight, and sometimes I wish 
That Heaven had made me blind, that thou might’st be 
The sun, that lighted up the world for me.” 


Blanche is a very beautiful flower in the middle of all these rank 
weeds ; but M. Hugo sins as much in bringing her into contact 
with such a thing as he makes Francis, as in linking Didier to 
Marion de Lorme. These are things, M. Hugo, that——Shak- 
speare never did. Imogen, in her holy sleep, though looked upon 
by the unholiest eyes, remains pure as unspotted snow; and Des- 
demona, though spoken of in words of coarse ribaldry, that makes 
one shudder, presents no image to our heart but that of emacu- 
late innocence. But then Shakspeare never drew their heavenly 
spirits into companionship with that which was base ; their de- 
voted affections were nobly bestowed upon noble objects, and, 
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however surrounded by vile accidents their mortal frames might be, 
their souls held fellowship with that which was chaste and holy 
alone ; the very spirit of purity dwelt within them, and their 
perfect and divine modesty and dignity of nature, encircle them 
as with a spell, round which all foul things fall harmless. 

«‘ Le Roi s’amuse” has been followed by several other dramatic 
compositions, some yet more abhorrent to good taste, as “ La Tour 
de Nesle.”’ and as * Lucréce Borgia ;”—others, again, of less revolting 
detail and incident, ‘‘ Marie Tudor,” and the last, ‘* Angelo, Tyran 
de Padoue ;” but all alike devoid of moral truth and sane feeling. 
It is with infinite regret that we behold talents, such as those of 
M. Hugo, exerted to scatter baneful influences as far as his works 
are known. 





Art. 1V.— Diary of the Rev. John Ward, A.M., Vicar of Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Arranged by Cuartes Severn, M.D. London: Col- 
burn. 1839. 


Warp was not only Vicar but medical practitioner at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, nearly two centuries ago, his Diary extending from 
1648 to 1679. Like some other common-place, bustling, and 
cheerful men, he was an indefatigable contributor to a common- 
place book ; having actually, as we are told, filled seventeen manu- 
script volumes of memoranda, which are preserved in the Library 
of the Medical Society of London, and from which Dr. Severn has 
selected as many entries as fill an octavo extending to 315 pages. 
We shall copy a few specimens, in order that our readers may have 
a gauge whereby to test the genius of the reverend apothecary, and 
to pronounce whether a collection of such a miscellaneous character, 
as our specimens will prove this to be, is worthy of greater con- 
sideration than that of any medley of trifles which a weak but lively 
provincial functionary may gather, whose avocations take him often 
from home, and who makes it a rule to record all the jests, anec- 
dotes, and memorable things that have currency in the neighbour- 
hood. Here are the samples :— 


“T have heard this to be a certain truth, that women that have blew 
lips are allways scolds. Mr. Dod heard this att London.” 

“ ] have heard of a gentlewoman in Oxford, who hearing that one was 
accounted a beautic who had a heave, sleepie look with her, when shee 
weent to the play, sate uppe the night before, that she might look sleepily 
too.” 


We ourselves have heard something as good as this and of a like 
sort, viz., the case of a country damsel, whose complexion was none 
of the clearest, but deeply tawned, who bethought her, in anticipa. 
tion of a ball, of the use of bread and milk poultices, which she had 
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discovered bleached the parts where such things were applied, 
Accordingly she had recourse to this expedient the night before the 
festival at which she hoped to win a lover; but behold, wrinkles 
as well as a temporary removal of the natural hue was the result, 
We proceed with the trival diarist :— 


“A good match might be made betwixt a blind woman and a deaf 
man.” 
“Some say when man lost free will woman found itt, and hath kept itt 
ever since.’’ 
‘King Henry’s wives comprised in this tetrastic : 
‘Three Kates, two Nans, and one dear Jane I wedded, 
One Spanish, one Dutch, and four English wives ; 
From two I was divorced, two I beheaded, 
One died in childbed, and one me survives.’ ” 


But women and wives do not alone engage the caustic Mr. 
Ward. There is indeed hardly anything of which he has not some 
bon-mot to utter, some sage reflection to offer, or some anecdote 
to record, which he must have deemed it criminal to let be lost. 
Thus :— 


“ Lawyers’ gowns hurt the commonwealth as much as soldiers’ hel- 
mets.”” 

“] heard of one neer Oxford who borrowed 50/. of his father-in-law, 
so itt was to be concluded when itt was to bee paid, and they being a 
little knavish concluded the 30th of next February, hee being an ignorant 
fellow, assented, the lawyer drew the writings according, but the fellow 
cannot get his money to this day, hee lives at Marston near Oxford.” 

“I have heard of Parson Philpot, that hee would have a consort of 
hogges, and whenne hee would have them sing hee kept them hungry, 
and set their trebles and bases in their several ranks and orders.” 

“ King Edward the First forbad sea-coal to bee burnt in London, in 
regard of the great smoke which it made.” 

“Wee have utterly lost what was the thing which preserved beer so 
long, before hops were found out in England.” 

‘‘ Rowland Lacy, when hee heard his father was tapt,’’ says hee, “ Is 
my father tapt? ‘Then he will not last long, for nothing in our house 
lasts long after itt is tapt !” 

«« Some physician’s recipes prove decipes.” 


Our readers will now be ready to ask if these are fair samples of 
the entire contents of this Diary, and if nothing better could not 
be found in the whole of the seventeen volumes pondered by the 
editor? The question leads us to notice the cream of the joke. 

The Diary extends from 1648 to 1679. Ward therefore was an 
inhabitant of Stratford-upon-Avon some thirty years after the 
death of Shakspeare ; and as Dr. Severn observes, while he ‘“ bent 
over the beds of the aged and the dying, to impart religious cone 
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solation, or, in his character of medical friend, ministered to the 
infirmities of sickness and decay, he must frequently have conversed 
with those to whom Shakspeare was well known, and who had 
‘walked awhile with him in the world, as acquaintances, friends, 
and neighbours.” 

In these circumstances, surely such a diligent diarist must have 
something to tell of the “ gifted being whose name has immorta- 
lized the obscure village where he dwelt.”” And such is the truth. 
Still, the specimens of the Diary already quoted, excite suspicions 
of John Ward’s capacity and taste when brought to be tried upon the 
Bard of Avon; and those suspicions will be strengthened when we 
inform the reader, that it is not till the year 1663 that the industrious 
chronicler of all that was notable, past and present, in the field of 
his labours and daily intercourse, makes any mention of that 
miraculous person. Well then, but, say our readers, perhaps great 
amends are afterwards made for the omission,—do let us have all 
that is authentic and new on this subject of engrossing anxiety. 


We obey :— 


“Shakspear had but two daughters, one whereof Mr. Hall, the phy- 
sitian, married, and by her had one daughter married, to wit, the Lady 
Bernard of Abbingdon. I have heard that Mr. Shakspeare was a natural 
wit, without any art at all; hee frequented the plays all his younger 
time, but in his elder days lived at Stratford, and supplied the stage with 
two plays every year, and for itt had an allowance so large, that hee spent 
att the rate of 1000/. a-year, as I have heard. Shakespeare, Drayton, 
and Ben Johnson, had a merie meeting, and itt seems drank too hard, for 
Shakspear died of a feavour there contracted. Remember to peruse 
Shakespeare’s plays, and bee much versed in them, that I may not bee 
ignorant in that matter. Whether Dr. Heylin does well, in reckoning 
up the dramatick poets which have been famous in England, to omit 
Shakespeare. A letter to my brother, to see Mrs. Queeny,* to send for 
Tom Smith for the acknowledgment.” 


And this is the whole amount of the precious revelation, tradition, 
and discovery !—a discovery which has been deemed wonderful and 
mighty enough to support the weight and redeem the trash, which 
as we have already said, and shown by samples impartially chosen, 
fill every other page and record in the Diary. 

Take the whole of the communication, and add to it, as stg 
authentic, if you will, the Editor’s conjectural note, and what is 
there in it so striking as that Mr. Ward, the most inquisitive, 
gossiping, and vivacious of mankind, had been cramming volumes 
with every odd and end that he could lay his hands upon for fifteen 








** Probably Shakspeare’s daughter Judith, who lived to be seventy- 


seven years of age.” 
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years, before he ever thought it worth his while to say a word about 
Shakspeare ; and that even after all, the resolution to peruse his 
plays seems merely to be that of one who made himself important 
in the eyes of himself and others by talking of what he meant to do 
as well as that which he had already done. And yet Dr. Severn 
will have it that the diarist ‘* had formed a far more accurate 
opinion of the distinguished eminence of Shakspeare than did the 
learned and industrious Heylin.” But why then had he nothing to 
record in proof of that judgment and opinion formed for himself? 
The answer must be, that since nothing appears in his Diary on 
the subject between the years 1663 and 1676, he either had never 
fulfilled his resolution to peruse the plays, or having perused them, 
discovered nothing in them that deserved even a notice among the 
omnium- gatherum with which he stuffed his seventeen volumes. 
The only thing in the volume that bas interested us, is the en- 
thusiasm of the Editor, which he has brought to bear upon the 
subject of the Bard of Avon ; and were enthusiasm and conjecture 
substantialities, his observations would throw light upon several 


points which the diarist has marvellously overlooked. We quote a 
specimen or two :— 


“«* The effect of time,’ says Dr. Severn, ‘and proximity on human 
judgment with regard to contemporaries, is aptly illustrated by the scanti- 
ness of Mr. Ward’s record of that divinely gifted being, whose name has 
immortalized the obscure village where he dwelt, and whose simple tomb 
had so recently invested the humble roof of its rude church with a halo of 
splendour and fame unknown to the proudest mausoleum that earthly 
wealth, or human pride, ever piled over the ashes of mortal grandeur. 
With unavailing regret we perceive how numerous, varied, and precious 
our memorials might have been in these volumes, but for the strange and 
almost universal sentiment which prevents men from appreciating the 
talents of those with whom they hold familiar intercourse. ‘ His father 
and mother are with us, and his brethren we know,’ is the language of 
envious mediocrity, ever prone to treat the genius it can neither under- 
stand nor value with insulting disregard. Manya priceless gem must 
also have been scattered, forgotten, and lost, amidst the rude but useful 
and engrossing avocations of the vicar’s rustic flock; and as John Ward 
bent over the beds of the aged and the dying, to impart religious consola- 
tion, or, in his character of medical friend, ministered to the infirmities of 
sickness and decay, he must frequently have conversed with those to 
whom Shakspeare was well known, and who had ‘ walked awhile with 
him’ in the world, as acquaintances, friends, and neighbours. At these 
professional and consolatory visits it must be supposed that by a man of 
Mr. Ward’s kindness of heart, mental research, and social feeling, many 
interesting conversations must have been entered into; but regardless of 
a‘ pearl richer than all their tribe,’ it appears they talked not of Shak- 
speare, Who had proved his love to his native village by returning to It, 
and again becoming the associate of his former friends, after his splendid 
career, when he had, with unblemished character, acquired an ample 
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competency, and wonaname that must last as long as the annals of 
English history. What Mr. Ward does record of him, who wrote * not 
fur an age, but for all time, little though it be, must be regarded with 
deep interest by all who have felt the power of the immortal bard.” 


On this passage we have only to state that its last sentence is by 
much too strong ; for we deny that the “ little’ contains anything 
that is new which can be relied upon; while the suppositions and 
inferences which pervade the whole of}the paragraph, put the Rev. 
John Ward exactly upon a level with the rustics of the obscure vil- 
lage and neighbourhood among whom he ministered. What pre- 
vented him, if the intelligent and sapient personage represented, — 
his curiosity and opportunities being peculiar,—from appreciating 
the dramatist as fully as Queen Elizabeth is supposed by Dr. 
Severn to have done? We quote the passage in which the Queen’s 
discernment and taste, together with other probable enough sug- 
gestions are alleged, as the last specimen of the Editor’s warm ima- 
ginings concerning Shakspeare :— 


“‘ Shakspeare purchased the lands which he attached to New Place, annu 
domini 1602, at least twenty years after he had been engaged in perform- 
ing and writing for the stage in London, during which time he unques- 
tionably had an ample opportunity of making such a provision for the 
purchase of his house, out of the honourable earnings of his pen, without 
the necessity of having recourse to the Earl of Southampton’s assistance. 
Patronised by Queen Elizabeth, by whom, doubtless, his genius was 
thoroughly appreciated (and who is said to have ‘distinguished him by 
many fair marks of her favour’), it is far more likely that she very libe- 
rally rewarded the efforts of bis muse, than that he should owe to the 
private friendship of one individual the means of making the purchase 
of New Place, especially as we are now informed by Mr. Ward, that 
‘ Shakspere’s allowance for two plays a-year was so large, that he spent at 
the rate of 10002. a year.” Out of this ample income, which, according 
to Malone’s calculation, would be more than equivalent to 3000/. a year 
at the present day, it would have been perfectly easy for Shakspere to 
make such a reservation as would fully suffice to- complete any purchase 
‘he had a miad to’ ” 


Now, to conclude and to notice the really only important circum- 
stance connected with the present publication, we have to inform 
our readers that, for a length of time, certain means have been used 
to raise extraordinary expectations about the revelations on the most 
engrossing of all literary subjects, so as to herald the appearance of 
this volume. Intimations have been circulated insinuating far 
more than was expressed, all for the sake, as it turns out, of puffing 
into notice a miscellany of trash, the catering of a weak-minded 
egotist. ‘I'he public should indignantly reject and resent the affront 
offered to Shakspeare’s memory, in that he has been made the 
voucher of a worthless work,—in that his name has been sacrilegi- 
ously usurped to trumpet forth a profitless and paltry speculation. 
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Art. V.— Thirty Years in India, &c. By Mason H. Bevan. 2 yols 
London : Richardson. 1839. 


Mr. Bevan’s experience of India commenced in 1808, and extend. 
ed with but slight interruption to 1838. He went out as a cadet, 
without patronage or extraneous interest, but gradually made ad. 
vances, to military rank, even in spite of considerable obstacles 
and disasters. Belonging to the history of his vicissitudes, we ma 
mention, that he returned in 1832 as an invalid to England, 
where he married, that he returned to the eastern clime, when his 
leave was out, and that he there lost his partner and three of their 
offspring in the course of two days, cholera being the fell foe. 
An infant was left, with whom, after his sore bereavements, he 
hastened back to his native land, where he has for some time 
solaced, or at least occupied himself by recording a “ Soldier’s 
Reminiscences of Native and European Life in the Presidencies.” 
These reminiscences are exactly what we should expect from a 
matter-of-fact soldier, who has got the air and mellow experience 
of a veteran. The very term Major, in its fullest and most signi- 
ficant meaning, is fraught with all that we feel and wish to express 
in fond recognition of a Soldier. It is a far better, and more cha- 
racteristic word than Colonel. Major bears the same sort of 
honourable distinction as compared with that higher title, conven- 
tionally and militarily speaking, that Marquis does to Duke ; we 
mean the novelists’ notion of the 'rench nodblesse ; and Major Bevan 
is all that we have indicated. He is not a “fine writer.” He 
pretends to no system or sort of philosophy. His style is plain, 
straightforward, and if not that of a scholar, of a gentleman. He 
has had experience enough among stirring scenes, and these he 
describes graphically. In spite of the idleness or monotony of 
distant stations at which he had much experience, his activity and 
dexterity originated adventures that became in his hands themes 
of pleasant and exciting description. He was eager to learn native 
languages, and was consequently brought into contact with parties 
whom his excellent qualities of head and heart failed not to make 
friends, and his observation to appreciate. Legends and traditions 
hence became his property. Then he was an engineer and a land 
surveyor, and was consequently conversant with scenes of which 
Anglo-Indian officers have not, generally, much knowledge. 
Above all, and naturally enough, considering his remote, and 
peculiar occupations, his characteristic elasticity and vivacity, he 
seems to have had more experience in the chase, more prowess, 
and self-confidence than often fall to the lot even of the legiti- 
mate descendants of Nimrod. We must add, that amid all the 
scenes and occasions which he describes, connected or intermin- 
gled with all his notices of comrades or remarkable characters that 
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he mentions, although there be nothing in the shape of elaborate 
disquisition or speculation, the attentive reader will gather facts 
which he himself may advantageously use in the processes of rea- 
soning upon the past, the present, and the future conditions of 
British India, both as to the manners and dispositions of the na- 
tives, and the policy of the English. Having said this much 
generally of Major Bevan’s work, which is manifestly a strikingly 
faithful portrait of the man, we proceed to call from it some pas- 
sages, those of personal adventure, as it will be seen, forming the 
staple of the contribution. 

The glimpses we obtain of the life and manners of the Indians, 
both from the stories of a legendary or current and popular mind, 
and from the incidents of which the author was himself an eye- 
witness, frequently indicate much more than he, perhaps, contem- 
plated when they were first presented to him. How much woful 
superstition, for example, is there identified and inseparably con- 
nected with the following spectacle, which encountered the eyes of 
Mr. Bevan at a very early period of his eastern experience :— 


“JT reached Calcutta the latter end of October in a budjerow, sent to - 


convey the cadets from the ship up the river. Wishing to see the 
country, some of us landed while at anchor, waiting for the tide, when 
we witnessed a most revolting sight—a woman and child left on the 
slimy banks of the river by their relatives, to be taken down the river b 
the receding tide. The child was dead, and partly devoured by the Pa- 
riah dogs, though the woman had used all her remaining strength in 
vain to drive them away with a stick she still held in her hand, but she 
was unable to use it with effect, owing to her excessive weakness. A 
number of birds, called adjutants, vultures, crows, &c., were waiting 
quietly at a distance, till the dogs had satisfied themselves on the body of 
the child, which was torn to pieces. We were anxious to rescue the 
woman; but the boatmen who accompanied us, told us it could not be 
allowed, as they were both exposed in consequence of having an incurable 
disease, in order that the ‘ holy water of the Ganges’ might waft their souls 
to the realms of everlasting happiness, for such is the superstitious idea of 
all Hindoos.” 


At a much later period of Mr. Bevan’s Indian experience, he 
met, in the course of one of his hunting excursions with two natives, 
of the Konkany cast, brother and sister, who were injected with a 
sort of leprosy called Elephantiasis. ‘heir appearance was most 
repulsive ; their skin being perfectly red, and their hair and eyes of 
the same colour. Their voices were shrill and nasal. They said 
that they had been born in that state. In consequence of their 
calamity, they were regarded as outcasts, and obliged to live apart 
from all others. 

Of the White Indians, or Albinos, who are often met with in 
the more inland tracts of the Peninsula, we are told.— 
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‘“« Their colour is that of a dead European of a very fair complexion, 
They are almost blind till brought into some dark or shady place, so sus. 
ceptible are they of the common light of day. Their constitutions are 
extremely delicate; they are for the most part timid and irresolute, and 
are seldom known to live to an advanced age. In these respects the 
Konkanies [ have mentioned were similar to the Albinos, and they shared 
the degradation of these miserable beings. Fortunately the females rarel 
bear children; but, when they do, their offspring is of the natural colour 


of the tribe to which they belong, it however always manifests a strong 
constitutional tendency to leprous disease.” 


At an early age of our author’s history in India, he was sent 
from Madras on a surveying expedition to a remote part, where his 
solitude would have been heart-wearing had he been incapable of 
finding occupation and enjoyment, when beyond the reach of Euro- 
pean society. His accommodating nature, however, and his enter- 
prise, mastered the loneliness ; for he set himself to the acquiring of 
the language of the natives, by making the culture of their friend- 
ship and good offices subservient to his various purposesand pastimes. 
It was his practice, accordingly, to invite to his tents in the even- 
ings a few of the most intelligent of the villagers in his neighbour- 
hood, and for the benefit he received, to find amusement for them, 
treating them occasionally with a Nautch, and giving them _betel- 
nut at their departure. In this way, he made advances in the 
knowledge of the language, and added constantly to his general 
information of the people and of the country. By the bye, he 
vindicates the Nautch from the charge of being a licentious dance, 
in so far as his observation has gone, declaring that there is ‘‘ more 
for the rigid moralist to condemn in one Italian ballet,” than in 
all the Nautches he had ever witnessed in India. He adds, 
that clergymen of acknowledged piety, Bishop Heber among others, 
have often witnessed these dances at native entertainments, and 
considered them as innocent as any of a kindred nature in Kurope. 

But the young cadet required some active employment in the 
way of pastime in the intervals between professional engagements 
and evening entertainments,—that of field sports being naturally 
pressed upon him, in the course of his surveyings, where lakes, 
forests, and every variety of wild nature abounded. We must 
therefore allow him to describe some of his adventures and those of 
others, belonging to that class of recollections, which he declares 
‘‘ every old Indian will admit to be among the most treasured of a 


veteran’s reminiscences.”’ Here is one scene of the kind alluded 
to :— 


“ Having learned that a tiger had been entrapped by some villagers 
sixteen miles to the eastward of Manintoddy, the novelty of the sight, 
with the hope of getting a shot, induced me to go to the place. I there- 
fore started, in the company of two other officers; when we reached the 
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place we found a thick piece of underwood, about thirty yards in dia- 
meter, surrounded by strong nets thirteen feet high, and supported on 
stout poles, well secured. Nearly one hundred people were stationed at 
intervals round the poles, each armed with a long spear. A portion of 
them kept constant watch during the night and day, to prevent an escape, 
which the tiger attempted several times, especially at night, by springing 
against the netting, to the meshes of which he clung, till forced to quit 
his hold by the spearman. ‘Two days and nights elapsed before we could 
induce the people to make an attack. Our anxiety was great, but the 
head men told us we must wait patiently until the Brahmins should per- 
form certain ceremonies that were absolutely necessary to propitiate the 
aid of their gods, in order that no accident might occur to any person. 
At the same time they added, that not a shot could be allowed, or even an 
arrow discharged from the bow at the tiger, as spears must be the only 
weapons used. The delay I attribute to the wish of getting a larger con- 
course of people, as the headman of the village levied a contribution pro- 
portioned to each person’s means, ostensibly for the purpose of providing 
them with food, and sacrificing to the deities. When the final arrange- 
ments were completed, ten men entered the jungle with bill-hooks, and 
cut a way towards the centre of the place where the tiger was supposed 
to lie. They were guarded by twenty able spearmen, and on approach- 
ing towards the middle of the jungle, a splendid royal tiger rushed out 
with a roar, and sprung over the men who were cutting the brushwood, 
but he was received by the spearmen with great coolness, and transfixed 
on the spot. In his death-struggle he broke off the heads of several 
spears, with as much ease as if they had been twigs. During this affair, 
much to the astonishment of all, a tigress sprung against the netting on 
the opposite side, but was quickly repelled by the spearmen outside. She 
retreated into the jungle, near the party cutting it down, and after a 
little time, making another effort to spring over the netting, she and her 
cub were dispatched, but not without a desperate struggle. No accident 
occurred, as the greatest order and regularity was observed. It appears 
only one tiger had been originally traced to this thicket, after it had 


killed a buffalo and its calf. No suspicion existed of the tigress and her 
cub.” 


Now for a night adventure of the sporting class also :— 


‘** We pursued our way for about half a mile, and while passing some 
rice fields unexpectedly disturbed a herd of elephants, whose trumpeting 
evinced that they did not much relish being disturbed from their agree- 
able repast in the grain fields, where they were leisurely feeding. As 
the natives are somewhat alarmed at meeting these animals, we took a 
different direction, aud for some time lost the intended track, and got en- 
tangled in an extensive morass, the deep holes of which were partly filled 
with mud and partly with water, into which we often plunged in the 
dark. At last we came on a herd of deer, but they passed us at full 
speed. This we understood to be caused by scme animal in pursuit, and 
iramediately after the growlof a tiger was heard, which again so frightened 
the people that there was some difficulty in making them proceed any 
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further. We also encountered a sounder, or herd of hog, but, strange to 
say, these animals are not influenced by the lights in the same manner as 
deer, elk, hares, &c.; whether this arises from their instinct, or difference 
of vision, cannot be determined, but in my various night excursions | 
have never been able to get a shot at any of the wild hogs, as they make 
off on the approach of the lights. The too premature anxiety of my 
friend, in showing himself in advance of the lights, frightened away a 
herd of deer, but the manwho carried the torch kept after them ata 
smart pace, cautioning us in a low tone to keep immediately in his track. 
We soon came up with them; the brightness of their eyes first attracted 
notice, and on approaching within twenty or thirty yards, the usual dis- 
tance to fire with certainty, our four barrels brought down two fine does, 
and wounded a large buck.” 


The natives make use of many expedients, some of them very 
simple and inefficient, a novice may think, for the capture of those 
formidable animals they have to encounter, and wish to extirpate, 
or those harmless but noble ones, which are eagerly sought for, 
and highly prized : for example the antelope is thus overcome,— 


“ A number of pits are dug sufficiently deep to hide a man sitting in 
them, at about sixty yards apart, in the form of a semicircle. At each 
extremity of the pit sticks are driven into the ground, to which 
twine is fastened with feathers a few feet apart ; these are kept fluttering 
by the wind, and prevent the deer from running away outside the pits,— 
a direction which they naturally take, as nothing appears to prevent their 
approach. Thusthe marksman, who waits patiently till they are suf- 
ficiently near, is enabled to take a deliberate and unerring aim with his 
matchlock, or old musket. Occasionally a herd of cattle, or flock of 
sheep, are used to drive the antelope in the wished-for direction. The 
buck antelope is also taken alive by means of a tame one, driven into a 
herd, where he is immediately attacked by the wild buck. They fight 
desperately, seldom allowing more than one male toa herd. The buck, 
in the fury of his outset, gets entangled in the toils fastened to the horns 
of the decoy, and is held there till the huntsman runs upand secures him. 
The tame antelope sometimes gets gured and put to flight, and after such 
an accident it becomes tvo timid to be of further use.” 


On the Malabar coast, vultures are decoyed in the manner indi- 
cated in our next extract :— 


‘The vultures are often seen soaring at an immense height in great 
numbers, wheeling round in circles. On perceiving the carrion and one 
of their own species, they descend with rapidity to the spot, where snares 
and nets have been previvusly laid, in which they soon become entangled, 
and the fine down is plucked off from under their wings and breast, when 
they are again let free: this article brings a high price; it is chiefly used 
in the manufacture of muffs and tippets. When at a luss for carrion, 
the natives kill and cut up a vulture, and the birds are found perfectly 
ready to prey upon their own species thus prepared.” 
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The wild dogs of India are also sagacious and successful hunters, 
appearing to pursue by the scent. In consequence of tle numbers 
in a pack, and their perseverance, they run down the fleetest 
animals, and master the most ferocious. Accordingly the elk 
becomes their prey, and the royal tiger, the monarch of the India 
forest, will not molest them in any way, but will retire on their 
approach, being no match for their united attacks. The natives 
consider these dogs inoffensive to man. | 

To return for a moment to the Major’s sporting exploits, and to 
one of his stratagies, which may be novel to many who are destined 
to spend a large portion of their lives in situations somewhat akin 
in India to those which are mentioned in the present volumes, we 
observe that he used with much success, by night, a firefly on the 
sight of his gun, finding the tiny light of the greatest service in 
directing the eye along the barrel, and thas enabling him to cover 
his object correctly. 

Our last sporting anecdote is that of one of his comrades, and 
introduces us to a species of animal that excites quite a different 
emotion in the breast than any of the four-footed creatures of which 
we have been reading :— 


«On his return from Bombay, Lieutenant C. had a still more singular 
adventure near the same place. He entered the jungle in search of 
game, preceded by a favourite powerful dog, that had courage to seize 
anything. The dog ran a little ahead, and suddenly made a noise, as if 
choking. ‘Run, master! a cheetah has caught your dog,’ said the 
natives. Lieutenant C. advanced cautiously, and saw a large heap, just 
the colour of a royal tiger, black and orange. In a few seconds he 
beheld the head and neck of an enormous boa-constrictor slowly uncoiling 
itself and gliding towards him. He waited until half of the snake 
was out of the coil or lump, and then fired both barrels. One ball en- 
tered immediately behind the eye, the other about four inches from the 
head. The whole coil instantly fell, and revealed the poor dog crushed 
to death within the folds. In the mean time all Lieut. C.’s followers had 
fled, and he was forced to go to a village for assistance. Having with 
some difficulty mustered a little band, he returned and drought out the 
snake, the dog, and a spotted deer that the snake had killed, the scent of 
which had probably tempted the unfortunate dog. The carcass of the 
deer was so bruised that even the lowest caste in the village refused to 
touch it, declaring that it was full of zakar, or venom of the ashgur, as 
they called the snake. The boa was twenty-three feet eight inches 
long, and about six feet in circumference. There was a large cake of 
fat all the way inside from the head to the tail, and of this the natives 
showed great anxiety to obtain possession, declaring that it was an infal- 
lible cure for all diseases. The body was hung up on the banyan-tree 
opposite the choultry, or inn of the vill.ge. People flocked from all parts 
of the country to see the monster, and many of the natives used to try 
whether it was possible to cut through the carcass with a blow of a 
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sword; but even after it was skinned, no person was found who could 
penetrate more than half way at a single stroke.” 


We must now turn to some passages which possess a different 
kind of interest ; and what more natural than to expect, from a 
veteran, battle-field stories. The following, however, may not exactly 


accord with the sanguine imaginings of young aspirants after mili- 
tary glory. 


“ Near midnight, when about to retire to rest, an order was received 
from the Commander-in-chief to detach an officer and one hundred pioneers 
for the purpose of collecting the wounded, and also such arms and 
accoutrements as could be found on the field of battle. This severe 
duty devolved upon me, asthe other officers were all laid up from the 
fatigue they had undergone throughout the day. Several palanquins be- 
longing to the head-quarters and staff were kindly sent to bring in the 
wounded, as none of the public dooly boys could be procured, they having 
dispersed in search of plunder. The scenes of wo and misery I expe- 
rienced during this dark and dismal night, in my progress over the field 
of battle amidst the carnage of the day, will never be effaced from my me- 
mory. The groans and screams of the wounded and dying constantly 
struck my ear, as also the piteous wailings of the wives, daughters, fathers, 
or sons of those who had fallen, or the cries of others in search of 
their missing relatives. With these heartrending sounds were often 
mixed the wild execrations of the dying, who were attempting to repel the 
marauders who came for the purpose of plunder and rapine. We found 
many bodies of our own soldiers in a perfect state of nudity, which 
plainly evinced they had not escaped those indignities offered to the dead 
and dying by the profligate followers of a camp. Our enemies were 
treated in the same manner; the wretches who wandered over the 
field in search of plunder spared neither friend nor foe when there 
was a prospect of booty. We rescued a considerable number of the 
wounded from this lonely death, the most terrible to the imagination ; but 
several of them had fallen victims to the cowardly assassins or the incle- 
mency of the weather before we could afford them rescue or relief. The 
ground was soft clay, which had been saturated by the heavy rains and 
trodden into a quagmire by the passing and repassing of men, animals, 
and carriages; a misty, drizzling rain fell incessantly,and these circum- 
stances rendered our toil exceedingly difficult and tedious. We had to 
wait a considerable time for the return of the palanquins from the field- 
hospital, whither our wounded were conveyed, so that the morning 
dawned ere our task was completed. The scenes which IJ witnessed in 
the hospital were scarcely less harrowing to the feelings than those in the 
field. Dr. A. and the rest of the medical staff employed all that skill and 
energy could suggest for the relief of the sufferers. I saw them perform 
several very difficult operations and amputations, and especially one on 
Lieutenant H., whose knee was severely shattered. He sustained the 
operation with unflinching courage, but expired soon after it had been 
completed. Few, indeed, of those who had received gun-shot wounds 
survived, for the fractures they had suffered were generally so extensive 
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as to bring on lock-jaw. Many young aspirants for military fame, daz- 
zled by ‘ the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,’ would have 
their ardour sadly damped by witnessing the scenes on the field and in the 
hospital of Mahedpoore.”’ 


There is a number of stories and anecdotes in these volumes 
of individuals, native and European, with whom the author during 
his lengthened service had intercourse. Some of them are melan-. 
choly in the extreme. We quote one specimen :— 


“ The extraordinary death of the doctor is worthy of notice. On his 
removal to another regiment, having been falsely accused of taking or 
using improperly part of the medical stores, he was for a short time (till 
cleared of the charge by the opinion of a court of inquiry) suffering 
under a depression of spirits. Soon after, an officer of this regiment, one 
morning, sent to borrow a sword from another; but the servant making 
a mistake, went and asked the doctor for his, who, on giving it, thought 
it was for the purpose of placing him under arrest again (as it is the 
usual mode), and while under this erroneous impression he blew out his 
brains.”’ 


Our last extract of all is deserving of the consideration of every 
European Officer in India, as well as of authorities in the highest 
stations :— 


“ A great error committed by young officers on first joining the Indian 
army, is to affect contempt for the soldiers whom they are to command, 
calling them ‘black fellows,’ ‘ niggers, &c. A residence of a few 
months at a Mofussil station soon clears the head of all that nonsense ; 
the sepoy has many opportunities of obliging his officer, and he never 
neglects them if his heart be won by kindness. There is nothing so 
efficacious in destroying the feelings of mutual prejudice as the sense of 
mutual dependence. It has been frequently asserted that the condition 
of the native officers is so very anomalous that it must of necessity lead 
to the agitation of awkward questions of precedence. I have never 
heard of any such being mooted, though the constitution of native officers 
is not unlikely to lead to such discussions. The sepoy recruit must not 
be more than twenty years of age, nor under five feet five inches in 
height. If he is well-behaved, intelligent, and attentive, he is, at the 
end of five or six years, selected for the rank of lance-naigue, or con- 
fidential ; a situation much coveted, as it exonerates from sentry-duty, 
and puts the individual on the road to promotion, though no additional 
pay isgiven. This is the only appointment which can be made by an 
officer commanding a company. After a service of fourteen years, two 
rupees a month are added to the sepoy’s pay, and a similar addition is 
made at the end of twenty years, provided his conduct has been uniformly 
good during the entire time. The next step is full-naigue, or corporal, 
which is rarely granted until after a service of ten years. An average of 
seven years more elapses befure the sepoy can attain the rank of havildar, 
or serjeant. After a service of about ten years, but earlier if the soldier 
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has distinguished himself by any remarkable action, the havildar is eligi. 
ble to become a jemidar, or commissioned officer, who has the command 
of twenty-five men. The highest rank attainable by a native is that of 
subedar, who may have the command of fifty men, but is rarely entrusted 
with more than thirty, All these grades have a proportionate increase of 
pay, varying from the original sum of seven rupees a month at the time 
of enlistment, up to one hundred and twenty rupees per month, the pay 
of a subedar-major. The relative precedency of European and native 
rank has never been defined, but custom has established the rule, that 
in no case does a native command a European; even a European serjeant 
on the same guard with a subedar, is allowed to give the word of com- 
mand without being viewed with jealousy. I have generally seen kindly 
feelings prevail between the sepoys and the European troops when 
quartered in the same cantonments. The sepoy finding a British soldier 
drunk in the roads or fields is always ready to help him to his rooms, and 
assist in hiding his delinquency. A subedar and jemidar are attached to 
every company: they live with their families, mixing neither with the 
privates nor European officers. Religious prejudices, on the part of the 
natives, have more effect in keeping up this distinction than the aristo- 
cratic reluctance of English officers to mix with persons who have risen 
from the ranks. I can testify, from my own personal experience, that the 
native officers are anxious to do all in their power to contribute to the 
comfort of their European commanders: they are, however, very jealous 
of their dignity, and are especially anxious to be the sole medium of 
communication between the European officer and the privates. When I 
was at the Rhoura Ghaut in 1817, the subedar under my command came 
to me of his own accord, to say that he knew my tent was not sufficient 
to protect me from the scorching heat of the sun, and to propose that 
some of the men should be permitted to volunteer on fatigue to build 
me a hut thickly thatched. Similar consideration was shown by the 
native officers and privates when we were quartered at Nagpore ; indeed 
I could easily multiply instances of their kindness, but those that I have 
mentioned are sufficient to show that the jealousy between native and 
European officers has been greatly exaggerated.” 


Tt will be seen from the above extracts that the Major’s volumes 
contain much that is amusing and exciting. There are also in them 
many hints that will be serviceable to others in similar circumstances, 
and not a few particulars, both in the way of facts and passing re- 
marks that are valuable. We have no hesitation in saying that 
the work has opportunely appeared, and that the author has con- 
tributed more than a mite towards the elucidation of matters and 
the delineation of territories, of nations and their manners, that at 
this moment occupy an unwonted degree of public attention. 
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Art. VI —Hints on Horsemanship, to a Nephew and Niece; or, Com- 
mon Sense and Common Errors in Common Riding. By an Officer 
of the Household Brigade of Cavalry. London: Moxon. 1839. 


‘ue horse is so noble an animal, so gallant and sprightly in his 
bearing, so fleet, and so sagacious even in a wild and gregarious 
state, that man, at a very early stage of the existence of our race, 
must have striven to tame and to master the creature. Nor would 
human ingenuity and stratagem be long in compassing this object 
of ambition ; for there is nothing to oppose or frustrate the neces. 
sary wiles, but the swiftness of foot which belongs to the quadruped 
which man must have set his eyes mainly upon. A netting of 
withes, the digging of pits, might speedily entrap one of the herd 
that flew like the wind from their pursuers. ‘The mastery of one 
would become the means of catching and taming many, as is prac- 
tised among some savage or barbarous tribes. ‘The taming pro- 
cess would soon be found to be simple and easily accomplished ; 
for, as is well known, the Red Indians uf America, on their prairie 
ground, by means of a dextrous mastery, in the course of a very 
few lessons, make the newly caught colt fee] that he must obey, and 
that all efforts to escape are in vain; after which he becomes in- 
stantly comparatively tame, and remarkably docile. 

Then the uses of the horse, when once thus subdued, could not 
escape human experiment and pride. How serviceable in the 
chase and in battle! How ennobling the exercise of horsemanship ! 
How fond are all, savage or civilised, young or old, to associate pas- 
time and prowess with the art of riding. ‘The horse is so splendid 
a creature; so tractable and sagacious, that every one delights to 
have him for a servant, for a companion. 

Hard, distressing, and revolting it is, however, that the horse is 
in civilized nations the worst used of all animals. He has been 
delicately reared for the most part ; the more refined the breed the 
more tender his up-bringing, but the more miserable his latter end. 
In early life he is pampered and caressed, often by the most deli- 
cate hands and considerate persons. But alas, in old age, a hun- 
dred to one, that he is terribly wronged, and abused, as well as ne- 
glected. He is made to work when the work is beyond his strength. 
He is starved, and made to lie down in cold, damp, unwholesome 
places. He is smitten by the most ruffian beings in the shape of 
man, in the face, or wherever dreadful pain can be most effectually 
and speedily produced. Yet he openeth not his mouth to complain. 
He does not even announce that he is hurt. ‘There is no allusion to 
the past, though he may have been bred in princely parks, housed 
— to palaces, and fed, addressed, and cared for, by the noblest in 
the land. 


Sad reverse! Yet, not to old age alone are the horse’s misusage 
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and distresses confiued. No sooner has he reached the fulness of 
his stature, (indeed, frequently considerably before this period,) than 
in very many, perhaps most cases, he is so wrongfully and cruelly 
treated as to bring on diseases and destroy his constitution, pre- 
maturely sending him to end his days ina tan-yard. Lameness, 
broken-wind, and total blindness are amongst the dire inflictions 
which oppression and ignorance produce, times without number, in 
the history of this most interesting, powerful, yet sensitive animal. 

It is to the misusage which overtakes the horse, during his active 
days and middle age, that we wish at present to call the attention of 
our readers ; a convenient opportunity for adducing facts and illus- 
trations being afforded by the small volume now before us. That 
volume, it is true, is intended to convey instructions for the benefit 
of those who wish to learn the art of horsemanship, and to ride 
well and safely. But it fortunately happens that it is impossible to 
Jay down sound rules on this subject without, at the same time, 
contributing the best and most sensible lessons, and in behalf of the 
welfare of the horse,—the prolongation of his health, and what is 
not less important and desirable, the preservation of his temper, the 
culture of his good will. 

Common sense appears to be more generally lost sight of, in re- 
gard to the treatment of the riding horse, for example, to which 
the illustrations to be noticed or quoted will exclusively refer, than 
that of any other domestic and familar animal. And this too, not 
alone by the ruffianly or the inexperienced, but the amiable and the 
gentle. We are therefore thankful to have an opportunity to give 
publicity to a publication that plainly and forcibly exposes the 
absurdities in question ; a publication, which addressed tp common 
sense, obvious principles, and the conviction of every one who will 
but reflect, that will do more good than many of the efforts directly 
made for the prevention of cruelty to the animal creation. 

Our own experience convinces us that kindness and common- 
sense treatment wil] master, win the confidence, and satisfactoril 
regulate the conduct and temper of any horse: and on the other 
hand, that ignorance, anger, wanton infliction of pain, will spoil the 
most tractable, docile, and kindly of the species. Let us follow the 
Cavalry Officer, in some of his exposures and explanations, which 
are conformable to the general views above taken. He begins with 
the turning the horse on the proper rein, saying, “ when you wish 
to turn to the right pull the right reign stronger than the left: this 
is common sense.” But, as he continues to observe, the reverse is 
precisely the common error, the rider passing the bridle-reins, 
which are in the left hand, to the right, so as to slacken the right 
rein, and tighten the left across the horse’s neck ; thus pulling his 
mouth, head, and face in a direction quite contrary to that in which 
it is meant that he should go. And what are some of the con- 
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sequences, seeing that the colt-breaker has taught the animal the 
correct method, that is, observed the horse’s natural feeling, instinct, 
or understanding, if you will? Why, that the animal must unlearn 
what is natural to him, and reconcile contradictions to supply the 
want of common sense on the part of his master. 

Soldiers, to be sure, are obliged to use the left hand alone in the 
management of the bridle ; and, unless in so far as the lever powers 
of the fingers of one hand will accomplish, have no other alternative 
with the reins than to pass them across the horse’s neck as now 
mentioned ; and therefore, says our author, “no horse is a good 
soldier’s horse, till he be trained to turn on the wrong rein.” 

But most riders who have the use of both hands, do precisely the 
thing which the men who require to leave at liberty the sword hand 
must observe. Hear the author of the Hints :— 


“Strange to say, inturning, both hands are generally passed to the 
right or left? and I have known many of what may be called the most 
perfect straightforward hands—that is men, who, on the turf, would hold 
the most difficult three-year-old to the steady stroke of the two-mile 
course, and place him as a winner to half a length; who, in the hunting 
field, would ride the hottest, or the most phlegmatic made hunter, with 
equal skill, through all difficulties of ground, and over every species of 
fence, with admirable precision and equality of hand; or, who, on the 
exercise ground, would place his broken charger on his haunches, and 
make him walk four miles an hour, canter six anda half, trot eight and a 
half, and gallop eleven, without being out in either pace a second of 
time; but who have marred all by the besetting sin of side-feeling—of 
turning the horse on the wrong rein. The consequence is, that they can 
ride nothing which has not been trained to answer wrong indica- 
cations. 

“This is something like steaming without steering. Set them ona 
finely-broken horse or a colt, and they become helpless children,—the 
powerless prisoners of the brutes that they bestride. How often does 
one see one’s acquaintance in this distressing situation, with courage 
enough to dare what man dare, but without the power to do what the 
rough-rider had just done! First comes the false indication of the 
rider; then the confusion and hesitation of the horse; next the violence 
of the rider; then the despair and rebellion of the horse. The finish is 
a fractured limb, from a rear or a runaway ; the poor brute is set down 
as restive, and in fact becomes more or less a misanthrope for the rest 
of hisdays. I have seen the gentle and brave, under such circum- 
stances, act very much like the cruel and cowardly; that is to say, 
first rough an innocent animal for their own fault, and then yield to his 
resistance. It is in consequence of this that we find so many restive 
horses ; that so few thorough bred horses—that is horses of the highest 
courage—can be made hunters ; that, in fact, almost all high-couraged 
young horses become restive, after leaving the colt-breaker’s hands. It 
1s, indeed, in consequence of this that the class of people called colt- 
breakers exists at all, For if we all rode on their principle, which is 
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the true principle, any groom, or moderably good rider, could break any 
colt, or ride any restive horse.” 


The most inexperienced reader in regard to the nature and habits 
of the horse, and the art of riding, will at once perceive, from the 
passage we have quoted, how inseparably good riding and merciful, 
as well as common-sense treatment of the horse, are connected. 
We go on to notice some other illustrations :— 


“There is a common error, both in theory and practice, with regard to 
the restive horse. He is very apt to rear sideways against the nearest 
wall or paling. It is the common error to suppose that he docs so w th 
the view of rubbing his rider off. Do not give him credit for inteliect 
sufficient to generate such ascheme. It is, that when there, the commen 
error is to pull his head from the wall, This brings the rider’s knze in 
contact with it; consequently all furthur chastisement ceases. For were 
the rider to make his horse plunge, his knee would be crushed against 
the wall. The horse, finding this, probably thinks that it is the very 
thing desired, and remains there; atleast he willalways again fly toa wall 
fur shelter. Instead of from the wall pull his head towards it, so as to 
place his eye, instead of your knee. against it; continue to use the spur, 
and he will never go near a wall again.” 


Again,— 


“ Should you have to pass a campof gipsies, a carriage, or any other 
object at which your borse may be expected, or has been taught habi- 
tually, toshy; if the object be on the left press the right hand on the 
right rein, about a foot below the left hand, so as to keep his head 
straight, and to prevent his turning towards the object, and fronting it. 
This will be sufficient if the horse has always been well ridden; if he 
has been badly ridden, you must turn his head from the object ‘of his 
alarm at least sufficiently to see his right eye. And if he has been ill- 
used for being alarmed, you must turn his head still more towards the 
hedge or ditch on the right-hand side, so as to make him pass the object 
with his head inclined from it, and his croope towards it. Do not ima- 
gine that there will be any danger of his going into the ditch on that 
account, the very contrary will be the case. If indeed, you pull his 
head towards the object of his alarm, and oblige him to face it, he is 
very likely, indeed, to run backw ards from it; and while his whole at- 
tention is fixed before him, he will go backwards over Dover cliff, if it 
chance to be behind hin. Under such circumstances, you cannot too 
soon turn your horse’s head, and his attention, from the fancied to the 
substantia! ijl. But on common occasions the turning his head to the 
right, should be as gradual and imperceptible as possible. No chastise- 
ment should be allowed in any case. If he make a start, the rider should 
endeavour not to make a consequentone. You should not, indeed, take 
more notice of a shy than you can possibly avoid; and unless the horse 
has been previously brutalised, and to re- assure him, you should not 
even caress him, lest even that should make him suspect that sometbing 
awful is about to happen. The common error is the reverse of all 
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this. ‘[he common error is to pull the horse’s head towards the ob- 
ject of his fear, and when he is facing it, to begin with whip and spur. 
Expecting to be crammed under the carriage wheel, the horse pro- 
bably rears, or runs back into a ditch, or, at least, becomes more ner- 
vous and more riotous at every carriage that he meets. Horses are 
instantaneously made shy by this treatment, and as instantaneously 
cured by the converse of it. It is thus that all young or bad riders make 
high-couraged horses shy ; but none ever remain so in the hands of a 
good horseman ; who, in fact, in some sort, prevents his horse looking at 
an object which he would start at, if seen. Should the object which the 
horse is expected to shy at, be on the right; the right hand must take 
the place of the left, at the centre of the reins, and the left hand must 
be pressed on the left rein, about a foot beluw the right hand. When 
the right hand holds the reins in the centre, the horse is turned to the 
right by feeling the tip of the fourth finger of the right hand towards 
your right shoulder. This indication must also be given when he 
shies to the left. He is turned to the left by feeling the tip of the first 
finger towards your left shoulder. The same indication if he shies to the 
right. In making these indications, the greatest care must be taken 
to keep the hand exactly opposite the centre of the body, and not to pass 
it to the right or left, which would shorten the wrong rein, across the 
neck of the horse; but in these cases the vacant hand may be pressed 
on the guiding rein as before directed, particularly by gentlemen who 
have a leg on each side to urge the horse with.” 


The reader is to understand by the term ¢nd‘catzon, so often em- 
ployed by our author, the n,otion and application of the hands, legs, 
or whip, to direct and determine the paces, movements, and car- 
riage of the horse. The term add is frequently used, to which, how- 
ever, the Cavalry Officer justly objects, seeing that it is contrary to 
all the principles of mechanical power and impetus, to say that a 
rider can communicate strength or motion to his steed, when he has 
no foreign fulcrum to work upon. On this subject, and on the arts 
of jockeyship in relation to it, our author has a good deal to say 
that deserves the attention of those who would rival a Chiffney ; 
but we pass on to some particulars in which there is less of science, 
aud more of such striking instances of good riding and merciful 
treatinent, these being, as it were, synonymous phrases. Here are 
some exempiifications :— 


‘*A bad horseman throws his horse down, which a good one does not. 
That is, because the bad horseman hurries his horse over hard or rough 
ground, or down hill, or over louse stones; allows him to choose his 
own ground; lets him flounder into difficulties, and, when there, hauls 
him so that he cannot see, or exert himself to get out of them; and ex- 
pecting chastisement, the horse springs to avoid it, before he has recovered 
his feet, and goes down with a tremendous impetus. If he has to cross 
a rut to the right, he probably forces his horse across it, when the right 
fuot is on the ground. In this case, unless the horse collects himself and 
jumps—if he attempts to step across it—the probability is thatin cross- 
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ing his legs, he knocks one against the other, and falls. The reverse of 
all this should be thecase. If you have not sufficient tact to feel which 
of your horses feet ison the ground, you must allow him to choose his 
own time for crossing, which will be when the left foot is on the ground. 
You should habitually choose your horse’s ground for him, for notwith. 
standing his often vaunted sagacity and safety, the wisest among’ horses 
will, to avoid a moving leaf, put his foot over a precipice. This will 
become as easy to you as choosing your own path when walking. If 
your horse has made a stumble or is in difficulties, you cannot leave him 
too much at liberty, or be too quiet with him. The only notice to be taken 
is to reassure him by caressing him, if you see that he expects chastise. 
ment from previous brutal treatment.” 


How much torture do riders in general inflict upon their steeds, 
by the injudicious or ferocious handling of the bridle reins, so as to 
lacerate, jerk, and destroy the animal's mouth,—the bit, perhaps, 
being powerful in proportion to the ignorance and wilfulness of the 
horseman, that is, being ingeniously contrived to tear and cut the 
mouth, and therefore to exasperate the poor brute, so as to expose 
it to reiterated, continual, and increased ill usage! But how gentle 
should be the means and the manipulation :— 


‘¢ When the horse is in movement, there should be a constant touch, or 
feeling, or play, or bearing,—it is difficult to express it—between his 
mouth and the rider’s hands. This is called the apput. I prefer, how- 
ever, tu use the English phrase of bearing on the horses mouth; since 
to those who do not understand French, appui will convey no meaning 
at all, and to those who do understand it, it will convey the false idea of 
the necessity of supporting the horse. It is impossible to bestow too 
much pains and attention on the acquirement of this; it is the index of 
the horse’s actions, the temper, and intentions; it forewarns the rider of 
what he is about to do, and by it he feels whether his horse requires 
more liberty or more collecting. And it is impossible that in this 
bearing on the horse’s mouth, or in the indications of the hands and legs 
generally, or in shortening and lengthening the reins, the rider can be too 
delicate, gradual, smooth, firm, and light. The hands, in the bearing on 
the horse’s mouth, in their indications generally, as well as in shortening 
and lengthening the reins, should be perfectly free from any approach to 
a jerk, a loose rein, or uneven feeling of the mouth. 

«¢ The single case in which a jerk in the mouth is admissible, is when 
your horse is about to kick, and some one is within reach of his heels. 
The jerk causes him to throw his head up, and he cannot without diffi- 
culty raise his croupe at the same time; but, except to save life or limb, 
supposing no one within reach, hold your hands high, and _pull severely 
but smoothly; do not jerk. This in general will be sufficient to pre- 
vent hiskicking; but it is better that your horse should occasionally kick, 
than that he should always go as stiff as if he were made of wood; 
which is the inevitable result of jerking. 

“The horse employs his tongue as a defence against the bit, passively 
as a cushion to protect the more tender parts on which the bit was in- 
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tended to work, and actively he uses the muscles of the tongue in resist- 
ance to it. ‘This may be proved by using a straight mouth-piece, or one 
arched upward or downward, but without a porte. From under these a 
horse will never withdraw his tongue ; and he will gowith a dead bearing 
on the hand, though equal, that isnot more on one side of the mouth 
than the other. Even a very narrow porte, not a quarter of the width 
of the tongue, will suffice, when pressure is used, to defeat this defence, 
and completely to engage the tongue within the porte. But being then 
much compressed, it will sustaina great part of the leverage, and the 
horse will endeavour still more to make his tongue the fulcrum of the 
bit, and to relieve his bars from that office, by protruding the tongue, 
and thus forcing the thick partof it within the porte. It is a common 
error to make the porte narrow, high, andthe upper part uneven; and 
by closing the horse’s mouth with a nose-band, to make it act on the 
roof of the mouth. This isa useless and barbarous absurdity, and, like 
jerking a horse’s mouth, much more likely to excite him to action, than 
to induce him to cease from it.” 


With a Chiffney bit, placed in a manner described by the Cavalry 
Officer, he says,— 


“‘] have seen the taper tips of the most beautiful fingers in the world 
constrain the highest-mettled and hottest thorough-bred horses, and 
‘rule them when they’re wildest.” Itis an implement, which will give 
to the weakest hand the power of the strongest; which most of the 
strongest hands cannot be trusted to wield, and which, if ladies’ hands 
are light, equal, and smooth, will give them the power of riding horses 
such asfew men might venture to mount.” 


The great thing in a rider, says our author, “is to get your horse 
to be of your party ; not only to obey, but to obey willingly.” 
Certain observations and illustrative cases may here be strung to- 
gether, their wisdom, merciful nature, and ennobling tendency as 
affecting man, being not more obvious, than their neglect and viola- 
tion are notorious :— 


‘Everything should be resorted to, to avoid alarm on the colt’s, and 
force on the man’s side, and gradually to induce famitiarity and cheerful 
obedience—to reconcile him to the melancholy change from gregarious 
liberty, to a solitary stall, and a state of slavery. Ishouldsay, he is the 
best colt-breaker who soonest inspires him with the animus eundi; who 
soonest gets him to go freely straightforward; who soonest, and with 
the least force, gets the colt without company five miles along the road 
from home, with the least unwillingness. Violence never did that yet; 
—but violence increases his reluctance, and makes it last ten times 
longer. Indeed it causes the colt to stiffen and defend himself; and this 
never is got rid of. It istrue that by force you may make him your 
sullen slave, but that is not the object; the object is to make him your 
willing Subject, and long, gentle usage will alone do this. Above all 
things, do not be perpetually playing the wolf to him. Deal in rewards 
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where it is possible, and in punishment only where it cannot be avoided, 
It is no doubt our duty to create the happiness, and to prevent the misery, 
of every living thing. But with our horse this is also a matter of 
policy. Xenophon has a most charming remark, that we should endea. 
vour to make ourselves to our horse the organ of pleasure, and that he 
should associate with our presence the idea of the absence of pain, | 
should like to quote one more golden rule from this most christian-like 
heathen, namely, that nothing should be done to the horse in anger, 
The colt should be caressed, rubbed, and spoken to kindly. He should 
be fed from the hand, with anything he may fancy, such as an apple or 
carrot, or sugar, and be made to come for it when whistled to, or called 
by name. A gvod way to familiarise them is, when their heads are 
fastened to the cross, or saddle, so that they cannot reach to help them. 
selves, to gather boughs or grass, and give it them on calling their 
name or whistling In this way they will soon go with you loose like a 
dog. When their heads are loose, by throwing pieces of apple or carrot 
on the ground, they will learn to watch your hand like a dog, and will 
soon pick up your glove, or handkerchief, or whip, and bring it in 
exchange for the reward; or, when mounted, put their heads back to 
place it in your hand. 

‘These may be ‘ foclish things to all the wise; but nothing is use- 
less which familiarises the horse; which increases the confidence and 
intimacy between hiin and his rider; or which teaches him to look to 
man for the indications of his will, and to obey them, whether from fear, 
interest or attachment.” 


Again,— 


oc eT is well to have the giant’s strength, but tyrannous to use it like a 
giant.” As Lord Pembroke remarks in his admirable treatise, his hand 
is the best who gets his horse to do what he wishes with the least force; 
whose indications are so clear that his horse cannot mistake them, and 
whose gentleness and fearlessness alike induce obedience to them. The 
noblest animal will obev sucha rider, as surely as he will disregard the 
poltroon, or rebel against the savage. I say the noblest, because it is 
ever the noblest among them which rebel the most. For the dominion 
of man over the horse isausurped dominion And in riding a colt, or 
a restive horse, we should never forget that he has the right to resist, and 
that, at least as far as he can judge, we have not the right to insist. When 
the stag is taken in the toils, the hunter feels neither anger nor surprise 
at his struggles and alarm; and, indeed, would he not be very unreason- 
able were he to chastise the poor animal on account. of them? But 
there is no more reason in nature whya horse should submit, without 
resistance, to be ridden, than the stag to be slain; why the horse should 
give up his liberty to us, than the stag his life. he both these cases our 
‘wish is father to the deed;’ and if our arrogance insinuates that 4 
bountiful nature created these animals for our service, assuredly bountiful 
nature left them in ignorance of the fact. And it is to the sportsman and 
the colt-breaker that we must apply, if we wish to know whose victims 
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are the most willing; not to the cockney casuist, whose knowledge of 
the stag is confined to his venison, and who never trusts himself on the 
horse, till it has been ‘long trained in shackles to procession pace.’ 
If he did, he would find that the unfettered four-year-old shows the 
same alarm and resistance to the halter as the stag to the toils. And, in 
breaking horses, the thing to be aimed at, next to the power of indica- 
ting our wishes, is the power of winning obedience tu those wishes. 
These, and these only, are the two things to be aimed at, froin the put- 
ting the first halter on the colt, to his performance of the pirouette ren- 
versée au galop,—which is perhaps the most perfect trial and triumph of 
the most exquisitely finished horsemanship, and in which the horse must 
exert every faculty of his mind to discover, and every muscle of his body 
to execute, the wishes of his rider.” 


We now quote the last paragraph of a volume, that, while it com- 
municates many lessons for the instruction of those who would be 
good riders, has, we think, a higher tendency :— 


* T cannot finish without one word to deprecate a piece of inhuman- 
ity, practised as much, perhaps more, by ladies than gentlemen—the 
riding the horse fast on hard ground. I pray them to consider that 
horses do not die of old age, butare killed because they become crippled ; 
and that he who cripples them is the cause of their death, nut he who 
pulls the trigger. The practice is as unhorsemanlike as it is inhuman. 
It is true that money will replace the poor slaves as you use them up, and 
if the occasion requires it, they must, «las! be used up; but in my 
opinion, nothing but a case of life and death can justify the deed. If the 
ground be hard and even, a collected canter may be allowed, but if 
hard and uneven, a moderate trot at most. One hour’s gallop on such 
ground would do the soundest horse irremediable mischief. ‘hose 
who boast of having gone such a distance, in such a time, on the ground 
supposed, show ignorance or inhumanity. Such feats require cruelty 
only, not courage. Nay they are performed most commonly by the very 
persons who are too cowardly or too unskilful to dare to trust their 
horse with his foot on the elastic turf, or to stand with him the chances 


of the hunting field; and such is the inconsistency of human nature, 


that they are performed by persons who would shudder at the sight of 
the bleeding flank of the race-horse ! or who would lay down with dis- 
gust and some expression of maudlin, morbid humanity, the truly in- 
teresting Narrative of that most intrepid and enduring of all gallopers, 
Sir Francis Head. But compare the cases. In the case of the race- 
horse, hehas his skin wounded to urge him to a two, or at most a five 
minutes’ exertion from which in ten minutes he is perfectly recovered, 
and ready, nay eager, to startagain. Inthe case of the wild horse of 
the Pampas, he is urged fortwo, three, or perhaps five hours to the utmost 
distress for wind, as well as muscular fatigue; he is enlarged,—and in 
three or four days he is precisely the same as if he had never been rid- 
den. But in the case of the English road-rider, though no spur is 
used, unfair advantage is taken of the impetous freedom of nature ; 
his sinews are strained; his joints permanently stiffened ; he is deprived 
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at once and for ever of his elasticity and action, and brought, prema. 
turely a cripple, to the grave.” 

















Good riding is not a trivial accomplishment ; it is worthy of the 
study of the most amiable as well as the most lofty and philosophic [ 
we The rules to be observed are simple and engaging; the 
ends to be served numerous and great. The art, says the writer of 
the present volume, is ‘‘ worth acquiring by those whose pleasure or 
business it is to ride; because it is soon and easily acquired, and 
when a it becomes habitual, and is as easy, nay much more 
easy, and infinitely more safe, than bad riding. Good riding also 
will last through age, sickness, and decrepitude ; but bad riding 
will last only as long as youth, health, and strength supply courage.” 
And when we glance again at the incontrovertible fact, that good 
riding goes hand in hand with good and profitable treatment of the 
most interesting and serviceable species of animals, that it, in fact, 
disciplines the mind in an ennobling school, and leads to the most 
economical as well as beautiful results, who would not think it wor- 
thy of his time to reflect upon its rules, their purpose, operation, and 
uniform tendency, even although their practical illustration should ‘ 
never come within his reach! 

In conclusion, we have to express ourselves as being highly pleased 
with these Hints. They are novel, as well as plain simple,and obvi- 
ously sound. Their two-fold use is a great recommendation. We 
think, however, that the author might have put into better arrange- 
ment than he has done his several ideas, and that also he might 
have sometimes more clearly expressed himself. Still the work 
deserves a wide circulation among uncles and fathers, as well as 
sons and nephews or nieces. It ought to have some weight with 
the aspiring and the accomplished, that the Greeks appear to have 
observed the attitudes, and to employed their hands according to 
the methods recommended in these Hints, as illustrated, it is stated, 
by the Elgin marbles. 

























































Art. VII.—Sizx Years’ Residence in Algiers. By Mrs. Brovexron. 
London : Saunders and Otley. 1839. 


Mrs. Broughton’s father, Henry Stanyford Blanckley, was British 
Agent and Consul General at Algiers, from 1806 to 1812. Her 
mother, who accompanied him, was in the habit, wherever she 
happened to be, of journalising the occurrences of the day, when 
they appeared worthy in any manner of such notice. Algiers, at 
the period of the family’s residence there, was, of course, the scene 
of very many striking and strange events. Not only was_the 
piratical community and its regency the subjects of many sudden | 
and singular commotions and mutations, but the great war between | 
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England and France was hot, the Mediterranean being the theatre 
of continual maritime and naval engagements between the hostile 
nations ; the pirates, without any scruple but what arose from im- 
pending danger and the certainty of prompt punishment, preying 
upon all parties. The Algerine ports, too, being free and neutral, 
several nations paying tribute, were a common rendezvous for 
prize-takers, whether English or French, to put into; although Mr. 
Blanckley during a large portion of his service was so openly 
favoured, that the nation which he represented had the greatest 
privileges at the hands of the Dey, our supremacy at sea, no doubt, 
being the real ground of distinction. It must at the same time be 
observed that our Consul appears to have most zealously, firmly, 
and ably maintained the dignity of England, and also to have un- 
weariedly exerted himself in behalf of all, whatever might be their 
country or rank, whenever the claims of humanity were made upon 
him ; many instances being recorded in the volume before us of his 
unbounded hospitality, his merciful interference, and his strong 
remonstrances against the wrongs perpetrated by a barbaric people, 
the scourge of Christendom. 

Mrs. Blanckley’s diary, from the circumstances now noticed, ne- 
cessarily comprised a great variety of particulars. Household 
management, the nursery, the domestics, Moor and captured Chris- 
tian, climate, the productions of the Consul’s farm, native manners, 
visits, the ladies of Algiers, consular society, Algerine politics and 
revolutions, sketches of enslaved Europeans, &c. &c., are all set 
down without any regard to connectic , without any effort to be 
smart or brilliant, without even the suspicion, manifestly, that a 
single entry was ever to be published. ‘There is a total absence of 
blue stockingism in the diarist’s records, but all the variety and 
often the baldness of truth and sincerity ; the very reverse of what a 
literary tourist who contemplates appearing in print would ever 
think of producing ; and, therefore, to us the more agreable and 
valuable. 

From Mrs. Blanckley’s voluminous Journal, Mrs. Broughton 
has extracted what appeared to her the more interesting portions, 
and thrown them together in the present volume; adding and 
interspersing her own reminiscences,—the reminiscences of a child, 
to be sure, but in some respects on that very account the more full 
and novel ; for we presume, that no one of Christian birth, except- 
ing a child, could be allowed free access to the domesticities of 
Mahommedan life, while there are also many things in themselves 
characteristic and worthy of notice that none but a very youthful 
person will mark or remember. Besides, Mrs. Broughton has, 
from her peculiar situation, had a species of training, as well as 
having enjoyed special opportunities for impressing and enriching 
her memory. We give in her own words an account of the circum- 
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stances. ‘‘ In undertaking,” she says, “‘ to transcribe, and where 
necessary, to explain and enlarge my mother’s Journal, I rely in 
the first place upon my memory, to enable me to make it intelligible 
to others ; since, although in almost all passages I have Strictly 
adhered even to the precise words of the Journal, yet in others jt 
would have been impossible exactly to have copied its terse annota. 
tions, as it was originally written in pursuance of a habit apparently 
followed up almost from childhood, which the Diary of many years, 
now in my possession, testifies. My mother, when probably 
pressed for time, merely noted down abbreviated memoranda of the 
day’s occurrences, whilst at other times she is comparatively diffuse 
in her remarks. It may perhaps surprise some of those who ma 

be induced to read the fruit of my present undertaking, that the 
memory of a very little girl could have been furnished with any 
information respecting many events of a more serious nature than 
those which usually devide the thoughts of such little people with 
their doll and story-books. Therefore let me in all humility intreat 
their indulgence, not to judge me on exactly the same line with my 
compeers, from the consideration of the following circumstances :— 
I was my most indulgeut mother’s first-born, (although I ranked 
but as my dearest father’s third daughter,) and from a very early 
period, by the marriages of my sisters, I became the eldest 
daughter of the house. As the multitude of my parent’s faithful 
counsellors in that distant land was not very numerous, I was con- 
fided in, and not only allowed, but desired to be often present at 
conferences held on subjects of a grave nature. ‘This was not only 
very flattering to my amour propre, but had the effect of making 
me very circumspect and observant in my deportment.” 

Such is the prefatory expianation of Mrs. Broughton, who as 
editress, and conscious of being about to have her book read and 
canvassed by the reading community, exhibits a considerably higher 
style of literary abition than her mother ever dreamed of. Her 
zeal and ambition, however, are creditable to her heart and to her 
pen, although we might have wished, had we been consulted, that 
her amour propre had not so frequently drawn upon the vocabulary 
of our Gallic neighbours as it has done, as if the English language 
were barren of every term and piirase that can give point, delicacy, 
or prettiness to the turn of a sentence, or to the precision and 
force of an idea. We have also felt that the repetition of her 
filial, fond remembrances, considering the warmth and sameness of 
the expressions, is unnecessary, and to the reader enfeebling. The 
strong phrases too about eternal felicity, and certain recognitions 
of Gospel languaye and truth, might, in the circumstances have 
been as well left out. ‘The editress, however, is unquestionably the 
subject of earnestness and real, as well as of ardent feetings ; giving 
utterance to the emotions of her devoted heart, in the first an 
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most unmeasured language at her command, rather than accord- 
ing to the cold calculations of taste. How otherwise could the 
Dedication have been composed, which we copy verbatim? ‘ ‘The 
Dedication of this Little Work has been, by Gracious Condescen- 
sion, accepted by that August Princess, whose fostering has brought 
to perfection, and whose Illustrious Virtues have been the model, 
of the Grace, Wisdom, and Goodness, which call forth the admira- 
tion of millions who gratefully unite in invoking Heaven’s choicest 
Blessings on Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Kent ; and 
none can do so with more heartfelt earnestness than Her Royal 
Highness’ most grateful, devoted, humble servant, Elizabeth 
Broughton.”” The grammatical construction of this Dedicatory 
sentence, obscure involved and clumsy though it be, where a plain 
and direct declaration would have been appropriate, is not half so 
objectionable as the perfections that are attributed to one of our 
race. 

But to come to the body of the work, with whichas a whole 
we are well pleased, we have only generally to premise, that 
although the time has fled when the particulars here journalized 
or remembered would have been most novel, interesting, and in- 
structive, yet that its contents will ever afford agreeable reading, 
and profitabie views of political institutions, social manners, and 
human character. There is novelty tvo in the information pre- 
sented, in as far as plainness, directuess, minuteness, and reality of 
fact go; so that even after all we have read of Turkish and Mahom- 
medan life, and of Algerine barbarism, we are here made to 
enter with a closer intimacy, and to experience a clearer sight of 
many characteristic points and events than ever we obtained from 
more elaborate and pretending books. 

Mr. Blanckley and family arrived from Malta, in the Bay of 
A'giers, on the 9th of October 1806. The Dey, Achmet Pacha, 
received him very graciously. he Consul, however, refused to 
salute the hand of his Highness, in the way he would have done to 
King George, which somewhat surprised the ruler of Algiers ; 
but the moment he was made to understand the grounds of the 
scruple, “he good humouredly held out his hand, and shook 
Mr. B’s. very heartily.” The Consul’s deportment scems to have 
secured the Dey’s respect and confidence. 

There were many nice matters of etiquette that had to be observed, 
of which strangers might very naturally at first be ignorant, and 
therefore become violators. For example, Mr. B’s. English butler 
had unceremoniously appeared on the terraced roof of the house, a 
privilege which was never permitted to any but the Consuls them- 
Selves, “* who, out of courtesy, never availed themselves of it, at 
least after the hour of sunset, when the Algerine belles take their 
evening promenade, and exhibit themselves and their jewels to 
VOL. UW. (1839). No. UL Q 
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their fair neighbours.” By the bye, these terms jewels and fair 
might be identified by the higher classes of the Algerine women. 
We learn, for instance, concerning the household of Rais Ali, the 
Consul’s Dragoman, who had served several years in our navy 
under the name of Tom Lee, the following particulars, which we 
recommend our female readers to consider, when about to petition 


Parliament for a new code of laws to regulate the conjugal relations. 
The Journalist records, that,— 


** This morning, I remarked that Rais Ali had a large key stuck in his 
sash, and enquired what it belonged to. He said it was the key of his 
house. ‘What! have you locked up your wife?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘* And who 
with her?” ‘Oh! nobody but the cat. I go to-day to buy her a slave’ 
I pitied the poor bride so much, that I offered to pay her a visit, at which 
the Rais appeared much pleased. 

“TI went, according to my promise, to pay my wedding visit to Rais 
Ali’s wife, but found that he had not yet fulfilled his intention of pur- 
chasing her an attendant: for he unlocked the door himself, let us in, and 
ushered us up stairs, where we found the lady in lonely grandeur. She 
was literally laden with pearls, and appeared very passive and contented, 
merely staring at us. She had ona high gold fillagree cap, from which 
were suspended on each side of her face long rows of pearls, with many 
of which her neck was completely covered. Her dress consisted of two 
or three open jackets, or short caftans, without sleeves, merely fastened 
at the waist; very full trousers, and a silk golden striped shawl, two cor- 
ners of which were tied round her waist in front, the rest hanging down 
in lieu of a petticoat. The sleeves of her chemise were made of fine em- 
broidered muslin, and of such extraordinary width, that they were drawn 
behind her caftan, and were tied in a knot, forming a very becoming 
drapery. Her feet and ankles were bare, the latter encircled with thick 
gold leglets. The least agreeable part of her appearance, (for she was 
sufficiently comely to justify my complimenting the Rais on his choice, 
or rather luck, for he had never seen her before marriage,) was three 
perforations in the upper part of each ear, and two others in the part 
where they usually are made ; in each of these places she wore enormous 
round rings, in which stones were set, so that her ears were quite bent 
down, hanging in the elephant style. After we had quite satisfied our 
curiosity, we took a silent leave of the quiet lady, who was again locked 
up by our careful conductor.” 


In alluding to the occurrence of a Caftan of Honour being con- 
ferred on the Dey by the Grand Signor, we have some notices of 
the other Consuls resident at the Algerine Court, and relative to 
the rivalships between the English and French functionaries. The 
passage is worth quoting, were it but to gratify the self-complacency 
and natural boastings of John Bull. | 


“ All the Consuls have to-day paid their respects to his Highness, with 
the exception of the French. He always paid his court the night before, 
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ever since the following circumstance occurred. From time immemorial 
a scuffle for precedence had taken place between the British and French 
Consuls General, on every occasion in which they had met in the Dey’s 
presence ; none of the Envoys of the other Powers, of course, ever pre- 
suming to dispute precedence with the representatives of the two great 
rival nations. ‘The consular dignity must on these occasions, if the ac- 
count is correct, have been greatly comprised, as it was not by Machiave- 
lian skill that so momentous a point was usually decided, but by the su- 
perior personal agility exercised by his Britannic Majesty's representa- 
tives ; to the no little edification of the long-bearded courtiers, who wit- 
nessed the indecorous exhibitions of European gymnastics. It at last 
happened that Consul Falconer, a gentleman still remembered by the 
sobriquet of ‘ the mad Consul,’ was determined that in Algiers at least, a 
final end should be put to Gallic presumption. On some grand Festa, 
he therefore arrived at the palace, just before the time of admission to the 
Dey’s presence, and having posted himself at the foot of the great stair- 
case, he there patiently awaited the appearance of the French Consul, 
who no sooner came up, than the usual race began, until they reached 
the top of the stairs, and were in the august presence of his Highness, 
when Mr. Falconer suddenly caught his antagonist round the waist, 
threw him over the banisters, then composedly walked forward, and paid 
his respects to the Dey, amidst the shouts of laughter and applause of all 
present. Happily the poor Frenchman escaped without any other hurt, 
except the incurable mortification he experienced, which ever after pre- 


vented him and all his successors from again entering the lists with John 
Bull.” 


There is in an early chapter of the volume some notices of a Mrs. 
Farara and her family, which are more strange, more romantic, and 
affecting than those who rack their brains in the concoction of start- 
ling tales often reach. It is an oracular affair direfully fulfilled, of 
the anthenticity of which Mrs. Broughton entertains no doubt. We 
invite those who speculate about second sight, fortune telling, and 
the like, to a consideration of this story, but which is too long for 
insertion in our pages. 

For the further benefit of our fair readers, we must accompany 
the Journalist once more to an exclusive scene. 


“This evening I went to the wedding of the daughter of the Cadi, or 
chief judge. The bride isa very lovely creature, a widow of nineteen, 
and has two beautiful children. Her first husband was strangled, and it 
has been since proved that he was perfectly innocent of the offence of 
which he had been accused. But whatever her feelings of regret may 
have been, she could not avoid entering again into the conjugal state, as 
Singleness or widowhood is considered alike sinful and discreditable. 
Her family, therefore, have lost no time in finding her another husband. 
I found her surrounded by a crowd of most brilliantly dressed ladies ; 
indeed, my eyes were perfectly dazzled by the splendour of the jewels by 


‘Which their salmas, (t. e. golden caps,) and persons were covered; whole 
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bouquets of roses, jessamines, peacocks’ feathers, and butterflies were 
completely formed of diamonds. In short, my powers of description are 
baffled, for it would be useless to attempt to give an account of all the 
wonders on which I gazed. Nor wasI less struck with the number of 
beautiful women amongst them. They are quite as fair as Europeans, 
and their eyes far surpassed in brilliancy and beauty any I had ever be- 
held. Nothing could exceed their courtesy, and the politeness of their 
reception. I was placed on the same low sofa with the bride, but would 
willingly have exchanged my seat for a higher one, had there been such 
in the room, for I could not attempt imitating my fair hostesses in their 
tailor manner of sitting, and the sofa was merely a brocade covered mat- 
tress placed upon the floor. The gratification of my curiosity compen- 
sated for such trifling inconvenience. Shortly after our entrance, we 
were served with coffee and sweetmeats. The cotfee was served in the 
most delicately beautiful porcelain cups, about the size of dolls tea-cups; 
and in lieu of saucers, they were inserted in golden chased cups, which 
enabled one to hold it without burning one’s fingers, the coffee being 
quite boiling, but disagreeably thick, and to my taste, oversweetened. 
After we had partaken of these refreshments, a band of female musicians, 
playing upon a kind of guitar, and a curiously-shaped drum made of 
earthenware, and covered at one end with parchment, called a Tambouca, 
and several tambourines, began their strange music; and at the same 
time a hired dancer stood up in the centre of the apartment holding an 
embroidered handkerchief in each hand, which she waved and twisted 
about, and scarcely moving her feet, she threw herself into various 
attitudes. After a time, another dancer stood up, performing in the same 
manner, and both sang a plaintive song, to the apparent satisfaction of 
the Assembly, for it is inconsistent with their ideas of propriety and 
decorum for ladies of rank and respectability to dance. And those who 
do so are inferior persuns, whose trade and profession it is to exhibit 
themselves for the amusement of those who pay them for such perfor- 
mances, 

“ After this exhibition had continued some time, the bride, conducted 
by some of the principal ladies, ascended a few steps to one of the shelves 
or bed-places, which invariably occupy each end of all Algerine rooms ; 
and having seated herself upon cushions, her companions proceeded to 
make great changes in her toilet and appearance, some of them adding 
ornaments to her already highly adorned sadma, whilst others occupied 
themselves in actually plastering her lovely face witha profuse quantity 
of red paint, to which they added patches of gold leaf, so as effectually to 
mask and disfigure her. I was then invited, through the interpretation 
of the Italian lady who accompanied me, to pay a visit to the bridegroom, 
which I very willingly agreed to, and was conducted to a room on the 
opposite side of the gallery. After having passed under several tier of 
brocade, silk, and muslin curtains, we found ourselves in the presence of 
the bridegroom, He was an elderly Turk, with but one eye, and equally 
great as was the contrast between his appearance and that of his lovely 
bride, was the change from the noise, show, and company in her apart- 
ment, to the quiet and sombre appearance of his, although both were 


handsomely hung with crimson silk damask. He had only one compa-* 
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nion, a middle-aged Turk, and they both looked very dull and stupid, 
until, on his asking me if I thought his wife (whom he had never seen) 
handsome, and on hearing my agreeable answer, he stroked his beard 
with great satisfaction, and said ‘Star buono, Signora, star buono.’ 
While we sat with him, his friend took his leave; and as the time for the 
introduction of the bride approached, we also returned to her apartment, 
and found her additional toilet quite completed. Indeed, with so many 
additional jewels had she been decorated, that she was quite unable to 
bear the weight of her salma without the support of two of her attendants, 
who walked on each side of her,and held her head. At the moment of her 
leaving the room, a veil of purple crape, splendidly embroidered in gold, 
smal] pearls, and precious stones, was thrown over her head. In this 
array she was conducted to the door of the bridegroom’s chamber, amidst 
the universal cry from each individual present, of Lat, Lat, Lat, Lella, 
—a sound of great joy always raised at marriages by the assembled 
guests, The curtains were raised, but only a certain number of the com- 
pany, probably the nearest relatives, entered, and conducted the veiled 
bride to a seat on the left of the bridegroom, who continued seated. Her 
veil was then removed by one of the ladies, and for the first time the old 
Turk beheld his wife, or rather her masked countenance. An old wo- 
man, who had taken an active part in the whole ceremony, took from the 
hands of a black womana small silver ewer containing rose water, and 
approached the bride, whom she addressed. The bride then raised her 
two hands, and extending their hollowed palms, the officiating lady filled 
them with rose water out of the ewer. The bridegroom then, turning 
round, drank it out of the bride’s hands. He then underwent a similar 
ceremony, the bride drinking out of his hands. During all this time, 
the shouts of ‘ Lai, lai, lai,’ continued unceasingly both from those within, 
and those on the outside of the chamber. This ending the marriage 
ceremony, we and the rest of the company took our leave of this paired, 
not matched couple.” 


There was during the earliest part of Mr. Bs’. residence at 
Algiers, a war between that regency and Tunis. ‘The former pre- 
vailed and made characteristic use of the several victories. ‘The 
Journalist notes on one day that 40 mules laden with the heads of 
the rebels were brought into the city, anda short time afterwards 
43 more. The following extract from Mrs. Broughton’s reminis- 
cences will afford some further light regarding the cruel and savage 


eg of the inhospitable inhabitants of the shores of Bar- 
ary. 


“A Moor one morning brought us a small piece of bluish white paper, 
much creased and soiled. On this were traced a few scarcely legible 
lines, written, indeed, only with charcoal and water, but which were 
sufficient to corroborate the sad story told by the Arab who brought the 
missive, The facts that he related, and those my father afterwards 
ascertained, were as follow:—An English ship, laden with pigs of lead, 
and some barrels of gunpowder, was proceeding to some port in the 
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Mediterranean, (but I neither recollect hearing from whence she sailed’ 
or whither bound), when she was, by stress of weather, driven on the 
coast of Barbary. and off Gigery she struck upon a rock, The inhospit- 
able savages who inhabit that country were assembled on the shore, to 
await the final fate of the tempest-tossed ship; and when they belield her 
at length wrecked upon a neighbouring rock, they proceeded to throw 
themselves into the sea; not, alas! with any feelings of pity and compas- 
sion for the unfortunate crew, whom they seized as captives; two of 
them at the same time taking hold of an unhappy Englishman, and 
dragging him overboard, thus swam with him ashore, and on reaching it, 
they ceased not to overwhelm the exhausted man with the most cruel 
treatment, until they had, by overpowering numbers, completely over- 
come all resistance on the part of the poor sufferers, who, however, wit- 
nessed a just retribution on many of their cruel tormentors. 

“These wretches were so totally ignorant and barbarous, that a great 
multitude of them caused their own destruction, in their anxiety to appro- 
priate the ship’s cargo. Our countrymen saw several of them take 
possession each of a pig of lead, and fastening it either on their shoulders, 
or round their waist, jump overboard, sinking, of course, with their booty, 
to rise no more. On seeing this repeatedly happen, two of these savages 
thought that they had discovered a better expedient, and therefore tied 
one of the pieces of lead between them, and leaped overboard with the 
same fatal result. On the following day an immense number of them 
were killed, by their having lighted a large fire all around a barrel of 
gunpowder they had got on shore, and which, when they discovered it 
to be injured by the sea, they thought they could thus dry, and were 
consequently all blown up at once. However, the poor sailors were 
diverted from watching the self-destruction of their captors by their own 
extreme sufferings from hunger and cold, for they had been completely 
stripped of all their clothes. 

“Ina few days a person, who seemed a man of consequence with the 
savages, (a Marabout,) came to look at the poor mariners, and by his 
advice the Gigerans, (to whom he represented that they could obtain 
ransom for their captives), sent a messenger to Algiers, (the same who 
brought the slip of dirty paper to my father), with a demand for a certain 
large sum of money as a ransom for these fifteen Englishmen. On this 
being told iny father, he was very indignant, and instantly sent his Dra- 
goman to the Dey, to demand an order from his Highness for the imme- 
diate liberation of these his Britannic Majesty’s subjects; and with diffi- 
culty could my dear father be made to comprehend the truth of the Dey’s 
reply, which was, that he had not the least command or influence with 
the men of Gigery ; that they had never been conquered by, nor been 
under the slightest subjection to, any Dey of Algiers; that they had ever 
continued a wild and completely savage people ; and that had any Alge- 
rine subjects fallen into their hands, he, the Dey, would equally have 
been obliged to pay a ransom for their liberation; and his Highness 
advised my father immediately to comply with the demands of the barba- 
rians, through the agency and mediation of the Marabout, as otherwise it 
was impossible to say to what extremities they might be capable of pro- 
ceeding towards their unhappy prisoners, if they should be disappointed in 
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their expectations of booty. My father having been convinced that this 
was truly the case, immediately despatched proper persons with the 
amount of the ransom demanded, and after a certain number of days, 
they returned, accompanied by the thirteen poor fellows, (two having 
sunk under their misery), who had scarcely a rag upon them; but my 
mother already had clothing and beds prepared for their arrival. The 
greatest anxiety my parents experienced was, lest they might be injured 
by taking too great a quantity of food, after their long state of almost 
starvation ; and they therefore had good soups prepared, and used great 
caution in having nourishment distributed to them, They remained in 
our house many weeks, until Mr. Nares’ departure afforded them an 
opportunity for leaving Algiers. I believe they all afterwards entered 
his Majesty’s Navy.” 


While regarding the conduct of the Blanckleys with the warm- 
est admiration, and feeling proud that such a considerate, humane, 
and efficient functionary as the Consul had been selected by the 
British government to fill the arduous and perilous office he held, it 
is truly painful and repulsive to hear that he was not only most inade- 
quately supported and rewarded ; but that he was in fact a pecuniary 
loser in consequence of his generosity, and the exercise of uncom- 
mon talents. The Home Government, it is true, had its head full of 
other weighty and vital matters ; but surely the neglect was gross 
and impolitic when no particular pains were taken to support Mr. 
Blanckley, to maintain a good understanding with the Dey, nor even 
to become acquainted with the temper, the weak and strong points 
of the Algerine rulers and authorities,—the established manners of 
the people, their pleasures and pride. Take an illustration :— 


‘We were awakened by hearing a royal salute fired, on the Niger 
Frigate anchoring in the? bay. Captain Hillyer had been sent by Lord 
Collingwood with a watch for the Dey, and he accompanied Mr. Blanck- 
ley to the palace to present it. It is much to be lamented that so trum- 
pery a present should have been sent, since itis to be feared, that far 
from its being of benefit in promoting feelings of good-will towards our 
nation, it may very probably have a very opposite effect. 

‘On Mr. B.’s presenting it to the Dey, he drew it from the case, and 
twisting it between his thumb and figer, eyed it with the most contemp- 
tuous expression of countenance, and calling to his head cook, (who, it 
appears, is a person of consequence in his household,) gave it to him, 
saying that he made him a present of it, as it was more fit for Aim than 
Himself. Mr. B. and Capt. Hillyer were much mortified, and join in 
regretting that these matters were not better understood at home.” 


Again, afterwards, and in the case of another ruler :— 


“ When Mr. B. &c. &c. went to the palace this morning, to present 
the present from our King, the Dey was in the worst possible humour, 
on account of not having received an answer to the letter which he wrote 
to the King, and scarcely would he credit Mr, B. when he assured him 
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that he had not received a single line from our Government. When a 
musicil snuff-box, which cost 500/., was presented, he asked if the Kin 
took him for a child, to be pleased with ting, ting, ting. He ridiculed a 
beautiful cestus, or clasp of brilliants and emeralds; he also seemed to 
think very little of a bale of broad cloth, but more graciously received 
some instruments of death, viz., a splendidly ornamented brace of pistols, 
but peremptorily asked.‘ Where is the gun that belongs to them?’ No 
such thing had been sent. 

‘“‘ Had the same expense been bestowed upon a suitably arranged pre- 
sent, the interest of our country would have been advanced, instead of 
weakened, by the disappointment the barbarian now experiences,— 
Had the opinion of any one versed in oriental customs been taken, a gun, 
no matter of what intrinsic value, (so that it was brilliantly ornamented, 
and to match the pistols,) would have been sent, instead of the beautiful 
ting, ting box, and the useless cestus. The result has been anything but 
to influence the Dey in British favour. He refused to give liberty to 
two Christian slaves, which favour Mr. B. begged Captain Warren to 
ask. I had sent poor Ignacio to carry the regalo, in the hopes that he 
would obtain his freedom; but the Dey did not even bestow an aspre 
upon him, although, on receiving the former present, he gave the bearers 
of it thirty-six dollars. 

“ Our chagrin is great, at the impolitic conduct of our Government, in 
sending such dissatisfactory, yet expensive presents here, actually casting 
pearls among swine; when an old brig or cutter would have been highly 
acceptable, many of which are falling to decay in our ports. My poor 
husband feels the mortification to which he is liable from this mismanage- 
ment, and is equally disappointed, especially after the hint he had ven- 
tured to give inacertain influential quarter. But patience—as the 
Turks say.” 


Of the several Deys who reigned, according to the characteristic 
fashion of Algerine uncertainty and brevity, while Mr. B. was resi- 
dent Consul, Achmet Pacha, though numerous were the violent deaths, 
barbarous cruelties, and despotic acts which marked his govern- 
ment, was by far the most respectable and humane. Some of his 
tastes and amusements, while perfectly barbaric, were comparatively 
harmless and amusing. He and his quadruped companions would 
have brought bumpers to Old Drury. For we read in the remi- 
niscences of Mrs. Broughton as follows :— 


“When the Dey granted audiences, he invariably had several lion 
cubs either lying around him, or serving him as footstools. In Achmet 
Pacha’s time, the one upon which he bestowed that distinguished honour, 
was kept about him toa later period than they usually basked in the 
Royal presence; indeed, he was nearly full grown, and my father more 
than once remonstrated with his Highness upon his still keeping him 
about his person. And this mesintelligence was mutual, for this over- 
grown tabruret had as decided an antipathy to my father as he had to 
him; no sooner did he catch a view of my father’s scarlet uniform, than 
he would utter a loud roar, and with his tail between his legs, vanish 
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from the apartment; and as it once happened that the Dey’s feet were 
resting upon his back when my father entered, his sudden withdrawal 
from beneath them, caused his Highness to faire la culbute, by throwing 
him back upon his seat or throne. Achmet, who, when pleased, was as 
courteous in his manners as if he had been the sovereign of a more 
polished court, instantly recovered himself, and laughing heartily, said to 
my father, ° You see even lions are afraid of the English uniform.’ ” 


In spite of his wit, comparative humanity, wisdom, and sound 
policy, sudden and terrible was his dethronement ; for we also read, 
as entered in the Journal on the 7th of Nov. 1808, that 


«Our Janissary, Sidi Hassan, returned from town in great consterna- 
tion, and came into the drawing-ruvom, saying that the Turks had risen, 
and were going to kill the Dey. Our Dragoman, Rais Ali, has taken 
sanctuary in our house. Further accounts, about eleven o’clock, were 
sent to us from town, saying, that the Pacha Achmet was shot on the 
terrace of a house belonging to a Jew, when endeavouring to escape; he 
had succeeded in running over the terraces of several houses from the 
palace of his wife, to which he had first escaped ; and on being pursued 
thither, he got upon the terrace, and from thence over several others, 
until he was shot through the body and leg, by a very young Turk. He 
was then by the soldiers dashed from the terrace into the street; and 
they cut off his head, and carried it to shew the new Dey, his successor, 
who is called Ali Pacha. 

‘In the evening we heard that everything was quiet, and the usual 
order restored in town.” 


The Dey fell not alone :— 


“Sidi Cadua, father-in-law to the late Dey, Achmet Pacha, and the 
proprietor of our Garden, has been stripped of all his immense property 
and possessions, with the single exception of this Garden, and had been 
thrown into prison ; but on the day, of Bairam, (the Mahomedan feast 
answering to our Easter), he was restored to liberty. Our Janissary, 
Sidi Hassan, at my desire, called upon him yesterday, and found the 
venerable old man seated upon a sheep skin, which alone replaced all the 
beautiful carpets and splendid cushions with which he had previously 
been surrounded. He was very grateful for the coffee and other neces- 
saries, which I had ventured to send him by Hassac. Such are the vicis- 
situdes of life under this Government.” 


Some years later ;— 


‘The son of the late Sidi Cadua called upon us. How changed is the 
scene with this young man !—hecame alone. Whilst his brother-in-law, 
Achmet Pacha, lived, he never moved but with a numerous train of 
attendants. He distressed me much by the information, that his unfor- 
tunate sister, the Dey’s widow, has just lost her only son in the small-pox, 
and that her eldest daughter, Leila Feesa, alone survives, as she had 
previously lost her youngest little girl. How have distresses of every 
kind accumulated upon this wretched woman since I visited her in all her 
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regal splendour—a proud and happy-looking mother of three handsome 
healthy children!” 


Sidi Cadua and the widow had each suffered great indignities 


and undergone severe punishment ; even the bastinado having been 
her portion. 


It was not many months after the massacre of Achmet when 
Mr. B. and his family were informed that— 


‘* Many people had taken sanctuary under the British flag, and we in- 
deed found the court filled with persons of all persuasions. The Aga 
has fled for protection to the barracks. We then ascended the terrace, 
and beheld those of the whole city covered by thousands of women; we 
could easily distinguish the houses inhabited by Jews, as the Jewesses 
were throwing themselves about in attitudes of the greatest despair, 
weeping and wringing their hands. After some time, we saw a flag 
similar to that of Tunis hoisted on the flag-staff of the palace. Soon 
afterwards, we heard the cannon fire, and immediately the green flag of 
Mecca replaced the red one over the palace, which announced that a new 
Dey had ascended the throne. It is said that Ali Pacha, who has only 
reigned since the seventh of November last, died this morning by poison, 
and that it is the Hogia dei Cavalli who succeeds him, by name also Ali, 
Mr. Blanckley and the other Consuls have all been to pay their respects 
to the new Dey; Mr. B., as usual, only offered to shake hands with him. 
And when the others tendered him the homage of kissing his hand, the 
new Dey would not permit them to doso; but followed the example 
which Mr. had set, hy merely shaking hands with them. From this, he 
appears to be as yet free from pride; but the mania will no doubt soon 
attack him. Free from wisdom I pronounce him to be, or he would never 
have accepted of an office which, to a certainty, will shorten his days. 

‘‘T understand that a cup of coffee, containing the powder of grouud 
diamonds, a most effectual poison, was offered to the late unfortunate 
Pacha, out of respect, as they said; but he refused to drink it, saying that 
he did not choose to he accessory to his own death. He, therefore, 
politely declined the honour which the Turks intended him, preferring 
rather to be led out by the Chaousses, like a culprit, to the usual place of 
execution, where he was strangled. A distinction was, however, made 
in his case, as he was strangled at once, instead of undergoing the usual 
refinement of cruelty, in being twice revived by a glass of water, and 
only effectually executed the third time that the bowstring is applied.” 


During the early part of the new Dey’s power, we obtain an 
index to his taste for and estimation of philosophical pursuits, as 
well as notice of a name which stands high in the annals of modern 
science and of its recent discoveries :— 


“ The Swedish Consul came out with a Monsieur Arago, to introduce 
him to Mr. B., and to solicit my husband's aid and assistance in getting 
the latter away from this country with all his astronomical instruments; 
Mr. Arago had a British passport, on account of having been sent by the 
Institute of Paris to Yarmouth, to find the longitude. He went after- 
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wards to Spain in the pursuit of some object connected with science, and 
was in that country when Ferdinand the VII. was decoyed into France ; 
in consequence of which, the Junta having ordered all Frenchmen to be 
banished from Spain, this clever young man took refuge in this country, 
the very moral antipodes to the encouragement of the arts and sciences. 

“Mr. B. went to town to solicit the Dey to allow Monsieur Arago to 
quit this country, and endeavoured to make him understand that his re- 
searches were for the benefit of mankind in general; and as a proof of 
the interest felt in his behalf by the English Government, he shewed him 
King George’s seal on Mr. A.’s passport. But the Dey answered, that if 
he were of any other nation, he might listen to such arguments, but that 
no Frenchman should leave this kingdom; and that if he wished to find 
the longitude, &c., he might take his spyglass, and go up one of the moun- 
tains in this vicinity, which would answer his purpose quite as well as in 
any other part of the world. And thus terminated the audience with 
this enlightened prince.” 


The philosopher was at last permitted to leave Algiers and to find 
his way to a more hospitable region. 

Mr. B. and family at length found themselves in the most 
awkward predicament, great offence having been taken by the Alge- 
rine Government on receiving the intelligence that one of his 
Britannic Majesty’s war ships had carried off as prizes three Alge- 
rine merchantmen. It was very natural to expect. that, according 
to the barbarous policy and practice of the piratical power, the 
British representative would have to answer in person and estate 
for the injury. The proximity of an English frigate, however, 
allayed the fears which the rumoured threats of chains and death 
had raised. At last the Consul and his family bade farewell to the 
place, their fortunes carrying them elsewhere. 

Mrs. Blanckley’s Journal occupies about half of the volume, her 
daughter’s interspersed and appended reminiscences filling the other 
portion, introducing anecdotes, explanations, and adding expansive 
sketches, and descriptions of a variety of matters and objects which 
impressed themselves upon her juvenile mind and fancy while a 
resident in the parts under consideration. We quote her two or 
three concluding paragraphs, with which we close the present 
article, that contain, instead of the horrors which no faithful and 
competent reminiscent could leave unnoticed and entirely untold, 
some pleasant recollections and tender regrets :— 


“At the season of the Bairam, which is one of feasting, immediately 
following the Ramadan, or Mahommedan feast, we were in the habit of 
receiving great presents of sweetmeats and delicate pastry confections, 
by the fair donors’ hands, the wives of the principal officers of the Dey 
and of the élite of Algerine society. There were in every one of these 
seasonable cadeauc, two or three very pretty baskets, made of pastry, and 
containing coloured eggs. I wonder if any antiquary has ever traced the 
origin of this presentation of Paschal eggs, which thus continues to be a 
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cosmopolite custom; at least I have remarked it as universal in all the 
countries of which I have been adenizen. At the time of the Jewish 
Passover, we were also presented with a great quantity of cakes of un- 
leavened bread, from the most opulent Jewish families, many of whom 
were strangers tous even by name. These cakes were, in shape and 
taste, very like our common water biscuits, except that they were frosted 
over with sugar. 

«All the music that can be extracted from the noise of an Algerine 
band, is most monotonous. I once possessed the written notes of two of 
their airs, but one of them I have unfortunately lost, and the original of 
the accompanying copy I preserve amongst my most valued relics of 
‘the days of Auld Langsyne;’ for many is the throb ‘ of kindness yet;’ 
and unchanged is the love in my heart for its most amiable and accom- 


plished writer, Miss E. D. now Mrs. D.,— 


. The generous friend sincere, 
Whose voice still vibrates in my ear,’— 





the last member of our once numerous family circle, who yet lingers on 
the shores of Africa. 

* Now, having traced almost all my souvenirs of that country,—so 
celebrated in ancient annals, as the very nucleus of piracy,—so restless 
under the march of civilization,—and of yore so passive under its barba- 
rian rulers:—And having said, to the best of my poor ability, my say of 
‘all its birds of the air, and of all its fishes of the sea;’ I will, ere I lay 
down my pen, express the wish that I may not have been altogether 
unsuccessful in interesting the indulgent portion of the reading world, 
while I have in the meantime beguiled many a passing hour in retracing 
those of a happy childhood ; and I would fain hope that the agrément I 
have experienced in the performance of my self-imposed task, may have 
been in some degree shared by (to express myself in old-fashioned par- 
lance) my courteous and gentle reader,—to whom I will now say— 

FaREWELL.” 





Art. VIII.—A Treatise on Wood Engraving, Historical and Practical. 
With Illustrations. By Joun Jackson. London: Knight. 1839. 


A few months back we explained generally the process of Wood- 
engraving, and its distinctive character as compared with engraving 
upon copper or steel. In the Treatise before us this practical mat- 
ter is described at length, and with minuteness, by one who is him- 
self a proficient in the art, to which all who wish to be correctly 
informed will do well to have recourse. The historical part of the 
work, however, shall agreeably occupy us for a little, which has 
had the assistance of Mr. Chatto. 

It has not been ascertained when engraving upon wood was first 
practised. ‘There is no doubt, however, of its use in certain shapes, 
long before it came to be employed as a branch of the fine arts. 
Nothing indeed can be more readily conceived than that stamps for 
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various purposes would be made by means of lines and particular 
forms being cut upon the surface or flat end of a piece of such a 
common article as that of which we are speaking. What more 
feasible or natural, than that a person should think of carving out 
his name or its initials, and filling the hollow parts or smearing the 
elevations with some sort of colour, so as to leave a correspond. 
ing mark on some other surface? Ingenuity would readily employ 
itself with the invention of devices in the way of ornament to be 
stamped on a separate substance. Stencilling too, that is, lines 
and figures cut out of a thin substance, so as to allow a brush or 
other neutral article, when charged with colour, to communicate 
through the interstices mentioned the same forms, may be supposed 
to have at an early period suggested itself. Accordingly there are 
ancient proofs of either one or other of these processes having taken 
place upon various substances. Branding also, by means of hot 
metallic figures, one would suppose would find uses even in very 
primitive times. But it is needless to {waste conjectures in the 
absence of positive facts as to dates and particular operations, 
especially since we have no certain evidence of the process expressed 
in modern times by the term Wood-engraving having been prac- 
tised before the year 1345 of the Christian era. It may be as 
well, however, to quote a passage which we find in the volume 
before us, to show how much uncertainty prevails on the subject, 


even after that date :— 


“ Some writers,” says the author, “ have been of opinion that the art 
of wood-engraving was derived from the practice of the ancient calli- 
graphists and illuminators of manuscripts, who sometimes formed their 
large capital letters by means of a stencil or of a wooden stamp. That 
large capitals were formed in such a manner previous to the year 1400 
there can be little doubt; and it has been supposed that stencils and 
stamps were used not only for the formation of capital letters, but also for 
the impression of a whole volume. Ihre, in a dissertation on the gospels 
of Ulphilas, which are supposed to be as old as the fifth century, has 
asserted that the silver letters of the text on a purple ground were im- 
pressed by means of heated iron stamps. This, however, is denied by the 
learned compilers of the ‘ Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique,’ who had 
seen other volumes of a similar kind, the silver letters of which evidently 
appeared to have been formed with a pen. A modern Italian author, D. 
Vincenzo Requeno, has published a tract to prove that many supposed 
manuscripts from the tenth to the fourteenth century, instead of being 
Written with a pen were actually impressed by means of stamps. It is, 
however, extremely probable that he is mistaken; for if his pretended 
discoveries were true, this art of stamping must have been very generally 
practised ; and if so, it surely would have been mentioned by some cun- 
temporary writers. Signor Requeno’s examination, I am inclined to sus- 
pect, has not been sufficiently precise ; for he seems to have been too wil- 
ling to find what he sought. In almost every collection that he examined 
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a pair of fine compasses being the test which he employed, he discovered 
voluminous works on vellum, hitherto supposed to be manuseript, but 
which according to his measurement were certainly executed by means 
of a stamp. 

“It has been conjectured that the art of wood-engraving was employed 
on sacred subjects, such as the figures of saints and holy persons, before it 
was appiied to the multiplication of those * books of Satan,’ playing-cards, 
It however seems not unlikely that it was first employed in the manu- 
facture of cards; and that the monks, availing themselves of the same 
principle, shortly afterwards employed the art of wood-engraving for the 
purpose of circulating the figures of saints ; thus endeavouring to supplya 
remedy for the evil, and extracting from the serpent a cure for his bite. 
Wood-cuts of sacred subjects appear to have been known to the common 
people of Suabia, and the adjacent districts, by the name of Helgen or 
Helglein, a corruption of Heiligen saints;—a word which in course of 
time they used to signify prints—estampes—generally. In France the 
same kind of cuts, probably stencil coloured, were called ‘ dominos,’—the 
affinity of which name with the German Helgen is obvious. The word 
‘domino’ was subsequently used as a name fur coloured or marbled paper 
generally, and the makers of such paper, as well as the engravers and 
colourers of wood-cuts, were called ‘ dominotiers.’ ” 


Even the country to which wood engraving as a pictorial art is 
indebted for its origin is not ascertained, although there are various 
reasons which have led to the belief that it was Germany, the 
parent of many of the most curious and useful inventions which 
have distinguished the progress of civilization. One thing admits 
of no doubt, that the earliest wood-cut known, and which bears the 
date of 1423 can be traced to a convent near Augsburg. It is now 
in the possession of Lord Spencer. The following is the account 
given of it in the present work :— 


“The first person who published an account of this most interesting 
wood-cut was Heineken, who appears to have inspected a greater number 
of old wood-cuts and block-books than any other person, and whose 
unwearied perseverance in searching after, and general accuracy in de- 
scribing such early specimens of the art of wood -engraving, are beyond all 
praise. He observed it pasted on the inside of the right-hand cover ofa 
manuscript volume in the library of the convent of Buxheim, near Mem- 
mingen in Suabia. ‘The manuscript, entitled Laus Virernis, and finished 
in 1417, was left to the convent by Anna, canoness of Buchaw, who was 
living in 1427; but who probably died previous to 1435,” 


A reduced copy of this very curious relic is given in the present 
work, as well as many other illustrations of the things described. 
The account proceeds thus,— 


“The original affords a specimen of the combined talents of the 
Formschneider or wood-engraver, and the Briefmaler or card-colourer. 
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The engraved portions, such as are here represented, have been taken off 
in dark colouring matter similar to printer’s ink, after which the impres- 
sion appears to have been coloured by means ofa stencil. As the back 
of the cut cannot be seen, in consequence of its being pasted on the 
cover of the volume, it cannot be ascertained with any degree of certainty 
whether the impression has been taken by means of a press, or rubbed off 
from the block by means of a burnisher or rubber, in a manner similar to 
that in which wood-engravers of the present day take their proofs. This 
cut is much better designed than the generality of those which we find in 
books typographically executed from 1462, the date of the Bamberg 
Fables, to 1493, when the often-cited Nuremberg Chronicle was printed. 
Amongst the heaps of rubbish which ‘ illustrate’ the latter, and which 
are announced in the book itself as having been ‘ got up’ under the 
superintendence of Michael Wolgemuth, Albert Durer’s master, and 
William Pleydenwurf, both ‘ most skilful in the art of painting,’ I cannot 
find a single subject which either for spirit or feeling can be compared to 
the St. Christopher. In fact, the figure of the saint, and that of the 
youthful Christ whom he bears on his shoulders, are, with the exception 
of the extremities, designed in such a style, that they would scarcely dis- 
credit Albert Durer himself. ‘To the left of the engraving the artist has 
introduced, with a noble disregard of perspective, what Bewick would 
have called a‘ bit of Nature.’ In the foreground a figure is seen driving 
an ass loaded with a sack towards a water-mill ; while by a steep path a 
figure, perhaps intended for the miller, is seen carrying a full sack from 
the back-door of the mill towards acottage. To the right is seen a 
hermit—known by the bell over the entrance to his dwelling—holding a 
large lantern to direct St. Christopher as he crosses the stream. The 
two verses at the foot of the cut, 


Cristofori faciem die quacunque tueris, 
Illa nempe die morte mala non morieris, 


may be translated as follows : 


Each day that thou the likeness of St. Christopher sees, 
That day no frightful form of death shall make an end of thee. 


They allude to a popular superstition, common at that period in all 
Catholic countries which induced people to believe that the day on which 
they should see a figure or image of St. Christopher, they should not 
meet with a violent death, nor die without confession. * * * * The 
engraving though coarse, is yet executed in a bold and free manner; 
and the folds of the drapery are marked in a style which would do 
credit to a proficient. The whole subject, though expressed by means 
of a few lines, is not executed in the very simplest style of the art. In 
the draperies a diminution and a thickening of the lines where 
necessary to the effect, may be observed; and the shades are indicated 
by means of parallel lines both perpendicular, oblique, and curved, as 
may be seen in the Saint’s robe and mantle.” 


Our author also states that in many of the wood-cuts executed 
between 1462 and 1500, the figures are expressed, and the drapery 
indicated, by simple lines of one undeviating thickness, without the 
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slightest attempt at shading, by means of parallel lines running in 
a direction different to those marking the folds of the drapery or 
the outlines of the figure. If, then, mere rudeness of design, and 
simplicity in the mode of execution, were to be considered as the 
sole tests of antiquity, upwards of a hundred wood engravings, 
positively known to have been executed between 1470 and 1500, 
might be produced as affording intrinsic evidence of their having 
been executed at a period antecedent to the date of St. Christo. 
her. 

: When the real facts in the history of some of the most interest- 
ing periods of art come to be ascertained, feasible conjecture will 
often be put tothe blush in its attempts to explain anomalies. 
Thus wood engraving in England has attained a very high*degree 
of excellence; and yet our wood-cuts when compared with the 
French, are with few exceptions greatly inferior, in as far as design 
and drawing are concerned. Now, in after ages, it may puzzle 
critics and artists to account truly and correctly for this incongruity, 
seeing that a constant and large demand is made for such works, 
and liberal remuneration the reward of anything of a superior order 
in this line. The explanation of the matter, however, is fully set 
forth in the volume before us. 

Weare first of all told that to draw figureson wood, where black 
and white are the only means by which a subject can be repre- 
sented, requires a much higher and more accurate skill, than where 
positive colours can be employed, as in painting, so as to conceal 
the defects of outline. Feebleness and incorrectness in the draw- 
ing must always injuriously affect a wood-cut, and to the disgrace of 
England there are very few artists who professionally devote 
themselves to this part of the work, that possess the requisite know- 


ledge and skill. The fact is accounted for in the following pas- 
sage :— 


‘* Considering the number of wood engravings that are yearly executed 
in this country, it is rather surprising that there should he so few persons 
who are capable of making a good drawing on wood. It may indeed be 
said that there is only one artist (Mr. Harvey) in the kingdom possessing 
a knowledge of design who professionally devotes himself to making 
drawings on the block for wood engravers. Without the aid of his ta- 
lents modern English wood engraving, so far as regards originality of 
design, would present a woful blank. Whenever a good original design 
is wanted, there is only one person to whom the English wood engraver 
can apply with the certainty of obtaining it; for though some of our most 
distinguished painters have occasionally furnished designs to be engraved 
on wood, it has mostly been as a matter of especial favour to an individual 
who had an interest in the work in which such designs were to appear. 
In this respect we are far, very far, behind our French neighbours; the 
more common kind of French wood-cuts containing figures are much» 
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superior to our own of the same class ; the drawing is much more cor- 
rect, more attention is paid to costume, and in the details we perceive the 
indications of much greater knowledge of art than is generally to be 
fyund in the productions of our second-rate occasional designers on wood. 
It cannot be said that this deficiency results from want of encouragement ; 
for a designer on wood, of even moderate abilities, is better paid for his 
drawings than a second. rate painter is for his pictures. The truth is, that 
a taste for correct drawing is not sufficiently cultivated in England: our 
artists will be painters before they can draw; and hence comparatively few 
can make a good design on wood. They require the aid of positive co- 
lours to deceive the eye, and prevent it from resting upon the defects of 
theirdrawing. It is therefore of great importance that a wood engraver 
should have some knowledge of drawing himself, in order that he may be 
able to correct many of the defects that are to be found in the commoner 
kind of subjects sent to him to be engraved. The superiority of French 
artists in all that relates to design is as apparent in their lithographs as in 
their wood-engravings.” 


There are other special obstacles which the English wood-engra- 
ver has to encounter, that frequently injure his best effurts. A 
want of cordial co-operation exists between this class of artists and 
the printers ; and in very many instances consequently the engra- 
ver’s talent as well as the publisher’s money is thrown away. We 
are told that one printer's method of printing wood-cuts often differs 
so much from that of another, that it is generally necessary for an 
engraver who wishes to have justice done to his work, to ascertain 
the office at which a book is to be printed, before he begins to 
execute any of the cuts. He has to pursue different methods 
according to the circumstance of it being a steam-press, or a com- 
mon one witha blanket. Certain peculiar niceties therefore beset 
this department of art; so that even when the draftsman and the 
engraver have done all that can be wished, their efforts may fail of 
their intent and capabilities. 

But to return toan historical outline of the progress of wood- 
cutting,—we observe, that the St. Christopher was but one of many 
single cuts of Saints which were engraved and distributed amongst 
the people by the servants of religion, at the early period of the art 
alluded to in the description of the specimen; the figures on 
playing cards, there is reason for believing to have been the initia- 
tory and proper stage in the antecedent history of the art. After the 
single cuts of Saints which were intended to be pasted into the 
religious books of the period, the next step in the progress of 
wood-engraving appears to have been its application to the pro- 
duction of those works which are known to bibliographers by the 
name of Block Books, and which are supposed to have been first 
executed between the years 1430 and 1450,—the cuts being in the 
simplest style, and without any attempt at shading. In these 
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Block Books the text as well as the illustrations by the aid of art 
was cut or engraved upon wood. After the invention of moveable 
types, the cuts were printed by means of friction with a rubber or 
burnisher, and the types by means of a press, thus requiring a two- 
fold process. Very considerable advances had by this time been 
made in wood-engraving ; and probably England and France, as 
well as Germany and Italy, judging from the specimens that have 
descended to us, had encouraged the art, and bred professors and 
practitioners in it. In fact, Block Books, consisting of text only, 
continued for a time to be engraved, several years even, after the 
invention of typography. ‘The art, however, which had advanced 
from a single figure with merely a name cut underneath it, to the 
impression of entire pages of text, was to undergo another change, 
which brings us to the second era in its history. ‘‘ Moveable letters 
formed of metal,” says our author, “ and wedged together within 
an iron frame, were to supersede the engraved page; and impres- 
sions instead of being taken by the slow and tedious process of 
friction, were now to be obtained by the speedy and powerful action 
of the press. If the art of wood-engraving suffered a temporary 
decline for a few years after the general introduction of typography, 
it was only to revive again under the protecting influence of the 
press ; by means of which its productions were to be multiplied a 
hundred fold, and, instead of being confined to a few towns, were 
to be disseminated throughout every part of Europe.” 

Moveable and cast types began to be worked with near the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and from the very first were com- 
bined with wood engravings. ‘The Psalter, printed by Faust and 
Scheffer, at Mentz, in 1457, the first book which appeared with a 
date and the printers’ names, presented large initial letters, 
engraved on wood and printed in red and blue ink, which, our 
author declares, are the most beautiful specimens of this kind of 
ornament which the united efforts of the wood-engraver and the 
pressman have yet produced. ‘They have been imitated in modern 
times, but not excelled. They are the first letters, in point of time, 
printed with two colours (two blocks would necessarily be employed), 
and they are likely to continue the first in point of excellence. By 
the year 1461 the art of type printing had travelled beyond Mentz, 
when we find that the letter-press came to be illustrated with wood- 
cuts of figures, the printer Albert Pfister having sent forth some of 
the most interesting specimens. At this period, however, the 
wood-cuts that accompanied typography were inferior to those of 
the Block Books: and this circumstance is accounted for in the 
following manner :—‘ The progress of typography was regarded 
with jealousy by the early wood-engravers and block-printers, who 
were apprehensive that it would ruin their trade, and as previous 
to the establishment of printing, they were already formed into 
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companies or fellowships, which were extremely sensitive on the 
subject of their exclusive rights, it is not unlikely that the earliest 
type-printers who adorned their books with wood-cuts would be 
obliged to have them executed by a person who was not profes- 
sionally a wood-engraver. It is only upon this supposition that we 
can account for the fact of the wood-cuts in the earliest books 
rinted with type being so very inferior to those in the earliest 
Block Books.” 

The earliest book with wood cuts that is known to have been 
printed in England, is a second edition of Caxton’s ‘ Game and 
Playe of the Chesse,” having been produced it is supposed in 1476. 
Other publications by the same printer in succeeding years are 
illustrated in a similar manner, the cuts, in so far as execution and 
design go, being by no means so excellent as to entice any other 
country to claim them. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century we find that maps 
were engraved on wood, a material very inferior to copper for such a 
purpose. We are told that in a folio edition of Ptolemy, printed at 
Venice in 1511, a mixéd process was resorted to in the production 
of that work, the outlines, wi‘h the indications of the mountains 
and rivers, being on wood, and the names of places in type. But 
not to go more minutely into the sketch of the progress of wood 
engraving, or as detailed in reference to different countries, we 
have now to observe that, with Albert Durer, the Augustan age of 
the art commenced ; not, says Mr. Jackson, as is generally supposed 
from his having himself engraved the numerous wood-cuts which 
bear his mark, but from his having thought so well of the art as to 
have most of his greatest works engraved on wood from drawings 
made on the blocks by himself. 

The earliest specimens bearing Durer’s mark that are known, 
were published in 1498, viz. his illustrations of the Apocalypse. In 
reference to the style and peculiarities of these works we have the 
following observations :— 


“In most of the wood-cuts supposed to have been engraved by Albert 
Durer we find cross-hatching freely introduced ; the readiest mode of pro- 
ducing effect to an artist drawing on wood with a peu or a black-lead 
pencil, but which to the wood engraver is attended with considerable 
labour. Had Albert Durer engraved his own designs, I am inclined to 
think that he would not have introduced cross-hatching so frequently, but 
would have endeavoured to attain his object by means which were easier 
of execution. What is termed ‘cross-hatching’ in wood engraving is no- 
thing more than black lines crossing each other, for the most part diag- 
onally ; and in drawing on wood it is easier to produce a shade by this 
means, than by thickening the lines; but in engraving on wood it is pre- 
cisely the reverse ; fur it is easier to leave a thick line than to cut out the 
interstices of lines crossing each other. Nothing is more common than 
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for persons who know little of the history of wood engraving, and still 
less of the practice, to refer to the frequent cross-hatching in the cuts 
supposed to have been engraved by Albert Durer as a proof of their ex. 
cellence : as if the talent of the artist were chiefly displayed in such parts 
of the cuts as are in reality least worthy of him, and which a mere work. 
man might execute as well. In opposition to this vulgar error I venture 
to assert, that there is not a wood engraver in London of the least repute, 
who cannot produce apprentices to cut fac-similes of anv cross-hatchin 
that is to be found, not only in the wood engravings supposed to have 
been executed by Albert Durer, but in those of any other master. The 
execution of cross hatching requires time, but very little talent; anda 
moderately clever lad, with a steady hand and a lozenge-pointed tool, will 
cut in a year a square yard of such cross-hatching as is generally found 
in the largest of the cuts supposed to have been engraved by Albert Du- 
rer. In the works of Bewick, scarcely more than one trifling instance of 
cross-hatching is to be found ; and in the productions of all other modern 
wood engravers who have made their own drawings, we find cross- 
hatching sparingly introduced ; while in almost every one of the cuts de- 
signed by Durer, Cranach, Burgmair, and others who are known to have 
been painters of eminence in their day, it is of frequent occurrence. Had 
these masters engraved their own designs on wood, as_ has been 
very generally supposed, they probably would have introduced much less 
cross: hatching into their subjects; but as there is every reason to believe 
that they only made the drawing on the wood, the engravings which are 
ascribed to them abound in lines which are readily made with a pen or a 
pencil, but which require considerable time to cut with a graver.” 


To render the term cross-haiching intelligible to all our readers 
we quote an explanation :— 


“In order to explain more clearly the difficulty of executing cross- 
hatchings, let it be conceived that the engraver’s object is to produce a 
fac-simile of the drawing : now as each blick line is to be left in relief, it 
is evident that he cannot imitate the cross-hatchings by cutting the lines 
continuously, as in engraving on copper, which puts black in by means 
of an incision, while in wood engraving a similar line takes it out. As 
the wood engraver, then, can only obtain white by cutting out the parts 
that are to appear so in the impression, while the black is to be left in 
relief, the only manner in which he is enabled to present cross-hatchings, 
or black lines crossing each other, is to cut singly with his graver every 
one of the white interstices. Such an operation necessarily requires not 
only patience, but alsoconsiderable skill to perform it in a proper manner, 
—that is, cut each white space cleanly out, and to preserve the lines of @ 
regular thickness. From the supposed impossibility of executing such 
cross lines, it has been conjectured that many of the old wood-cuts con- 
taining such works were engraved in metallic relief: this opinion, how- 
ever, is sufficiently refuted, by the fact of hundreds of blocks containing 
cross-hatchings being still in existence, and by the much more delicate 
and difficult work of thesame kind displayed in modern wood engravings. 
Not only are cross-hatchings of the greatest delicacy now executed in 
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England, but to such a degree of refinement is the process occasionally 
carried, that small black towches are left in the white interstices between 
the lines. Cross-hatchings, where the interstices are entirely white, are 
executed by means of a lozenge-pointed tool, and the piece of wood is 
removed at two cuts, each beginning at the opposite angles. Where a 
small black touch is left within the interstices, the operation becomes 
more difficult, and is performed by cutting round such minute touch of 
black with a finely pointed graver.” 


The “ History of the Virgin” by the same artist appeared in 
1511. ‘ Christ’s Passion” was a third work. He also had a 
variety of his pictures of single subjects engraved on wood ; and for 
his patron Maximilian the First, he executed two splendid and 
elaborate pieces by means of wood-cuts, called the ‘ Triumphal 
Car,” and the ‘‘ Triumphal Arch.”” Of the former of these two we 
have the account which we now quote :— 


« The Triumphal Car consists of eight separate pieces, which, when 
joined together, form a continuous subject seven feet four inches long; 
the height of the highest cut—that containing the car—is eighteen inches 
from the base line to the upper part of the canopy above the Emperor’s 
head. The Emperor is seen seated in a highly ornamented car, attended 
by female figures, representing Justice, Truth, Clemency, and other 
virtues, who hold towards him triumphal wreaths. One of the two 
wheels which are seen is inscribed ‘ Magnificentia,’ and the other * Dig- 
nitas ;’ the driver of the car is Reason,—‘ Ratio,’—and one of the reins is 
marked ‘ Nobilitas,’ and the other ‘ Potentia.’ The car is drawn by six 
pair of horses splendidly harnessed, and each horse is attended by a female 
figure. The names of the females at the head of the first pair from the 
car, are ‘ Providentia’ and ‘ Moderatio;’ of the second, ‘ Alacritas’ and 
‘ Opportunitas ;’ of the third, ‘ Velocitas’ and ‘ Firmitudo;’ of the 
fourth, * Acrimonia’ and ‘ Virilitas;’ of the fifth, ‘ Audacia’ and ‘* Mag- 
nanimitas ;’ and the attendants on the leaders are ‘ Experientia’ and 
‘ Solertia.’” Above each pair of horses there is a portion of explanatory 
matter printed in letter-press; and in that above the leading pair is a 
mandate from the Emperor Maximilian, dated Inspruck, 1518, addressed 
to Bilibald Pirkheimer, who appears to have suggested the subject; and 
in the same place is the name of the inventor and designer, Albert Durer. 
The first edition appeared at Nuremberg in 1522.” 


Some general remarks as to Durer’s designs and manner may be 


added :— 


“In Durer’s designs on wood, we perceive not only more correct 
drawing and a greater knowledge of composition, but also a much more 
effective combination of light and shade, than are to be found in any 
wood-cuts executed before the date of his earliest work, the Apocalypse, 
Which appeared in 1498. One of the peculiar advantages of wood 
engraving is the effect with which strong shades can be represented ; and 
of this Durer has generally availed himself with the greatest skill. On 
comparing his works engraved on wood with all those previously exe- 
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cuted in the same manner, we shall find that his figures are not onl 
much better drawn and more skilfully grouped, but that instead of 
sticking, in hard outline, against the back-ground, they stand out with 
the natural appearance of rotundity. The rules of perspective are more 
attentively observed ; the back-grounds better filled; and a number of 
subordinate objects introduced—such as trees, herbage, flowers, animals, - 
and children—which at once give a pleasing variety to the subject and 
impart to it the stamp of truth. Though the figures in many of his de- 
signs may not indeed be correct in point of costume,—for though he dili- 
gently studied Nature, it was only in her German dress,—yet their cha- 
racter and expression are generally appropriate and natural.” 


Contemporaries as well as immediate successors of Durer, whose 
works, that is, generally speaking, whose designs were drawn on 
wood, have left several eminent works. Indeed, Mr. Jackson 
states that within the first thirty years of the sixteenth century the 
practice of illustrating books with wood-cuts seems to have been — 
more general than at any other period, scarcely excepting the 
present ; for, though within the last eight or ten years an immense 
number of wood-cuts have been executed in England and France, 
yet wood engravings at the time referred to were introduced into a 
greater variety of books, and the art was more generally practised 
throughout Europe. German and Dutch books are at the present 
day sparingly illustrated or embellished in the manner spoken of ; 
Italian and Swiss works still more rarely. Speaking of the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century our author says,— 


“The wood-cuts which are to be found in Italian books printed between 
1500 and 1530, are mostly meagre in design and very indifferently 
engraved ; and for many years after the German wood engravers had 
begun to give variety of colour and richness of effect to their cuts by 
means of cross hatchings, their Italian contemporaries continued to ad- 
here to the old method of engraving their figures, chiefly in outline, with 
the shadows and the folds of the draperies indicated by parallel lines, 
These observations relate only to the ordinary wood engravings of the 
period, printed in the same page with type, or printed separately in the 
usual manner of surface printing at one impression. The admirable 
chiaro-scuros of Ugo da Carpi, printed from two or more blocks, are for 
effect and general excellence the most admirable specimens of this branch 
of the art that ever have been executed ; they are as superior to the chiaro- 
scuros of German artists as the usual wood engravings of the latter excel 
those executed in Italy during the same period. In point of drawing, 
some of the best wood-cuts executed in Italy in the time of Albert Durer 
are to be fuund in a folio work entitled Triompho di Fortuna, written by 
Sigismond Fanti, and printed at Venice in 1527. The subject of this 
work, which was licensed by Pope Clement VII., is the art of fortune- 
telling, or of answering all kinds of questions relative to future events. 
The volume contains a considerable number of wood-cuts ; some designed 
and exccuted in the very humblest style of wood engraving, and others, 
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which appear to have been drawn on the block with pen-and-ink, de- 
signed with great spirit.” 


It was in Germany and Italy at the period to which the last ex- 
tract relates that wood engraving attained the highest excellence ; 
and within about ten years of the time of Durer’s decease, the cuts 
which in Mr. Jackson’s opinion display the greatest beauty of art 
as practised in former times were those of the celebrated ‘* Dance 
of Death,” which were first published in 1538 at Lyons, and which 
are generally ascribed to Hans Holbein as the engraver as well as 
designer ; the same error, however, being said to occur here as in 
the case of Albert Durer, as a wood engraver. It is understood 
that Holbein, after coming to England, designed but seldom upon 
wood, although some specimens by him remain. We may take it 
for granted that had he devoted himself to this branch of art, he 
could not have found hands in this country to execute what he 
designed. 

In Italy about the middle of the sixteenth century very eminent 
wood-engravers flourished, rivalling even those of Lyons, being in 
both countries at that time remarkable for the delicacy of their pro- 
ductions. In Italy a practice was observed by some of the first- 
rate artists of the period alluded to, which our author says he would 
be sorry to see become prevalent again, viz., of surrounding the cuts 
by an ornamental border,—a practice regarded by him as indica- 
tive of bad taste, and as likely to check the improvement of the 
art ; for, continues he, “ highly ornamented borders have, in a cer- 
tain degree, the effect of reducing a series of cuts, however different 
their execution, to a standard of mediocrity ; for they frequently con- 
‘ceal the beauty of a well-engraved subject, and serve to screen a 
bad one.” 

Towards the end of the sixteenth and early in the seventh cen- 
tury, the art of wood-engraving was rapidly declining on the continent, 
while in England it was making advances, in no slight manner ow- 
ing, it would appear, to the activity of the genius and hands of 
Rubens, who frequently designed on wood, with the view, our 
author conjectures, of having his drawings engraved that he might 
compare them with those of the older German masters. ‘“ The 
best, however, differ considerably in the manner of their execution 
from the best old German wood-cuts, for the lines are two uniform 
and display too much of art. In looking at those which consist 
chiefly of figures, attention is first called to the means by which an 
effect is produced, rather than to the effect itself in connection with 
the entire subject.” 

Wood engraving, as a means of multiplying the designs of emi- 
nent artists, either as illustrations or as separate cuts, is considered 
to have reached the lowest ebb between 1650 and 1700. The art 
of design was itself in a languishing condition throughout Europe 
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during that period, and therefore could not be expected to have 
superior illustrations on wood. The want was not of working en- 
gravers to execute cuts, but of talented artists to design them. 
Such indeed was the state of wood engraving in England to its 
revival in the eighteenth century, when Thomas Bewick distin- 
guished himself and elevated the art. A few notices of this master 
and some of his successors will form a suitable termination to the 
a outline we have given while following Mr. Jackson in his able 
istory. 

Bewick was a native of Northumberland, the year of his birth 
being 1753. He served an apprenticeship to an engraver in the 
coarser kinds of brass work, such as letters for duor-plates. Hav- 
ing been engaged to furnish diagrams for ‘‘ Hutton’s Mensuration,” 
his attention was called to the capabilities of wood as respects en- 
graving. At length his cuts for ‘‘ Gay’s Fables” came out, respect- 
ing which our author states as follows,— 


“‘ Several of those cuts are well engraved, though by no means to be 
compared to his later works, executed when he had acquired greater 
knowledge of the art, and more confidence in his own powers. He evi- 
dently improved as his talents were exercised ; for the cuts in the Select 
Fables, 1784, are generally much superior to those in Gay's Fables, 1779; 
the animals are better drawn and engraved; the sketches of landscape 
in the back-grounds are more natural; and the engraving of the foliage 
of the trees and bushes is, not unfrequently, scarce inferior to that of his 
later productions. Such an attention to nature in this respect is not to 
be found in any wood-cuts of an earlierdate. In the best cuts of the time 
of Durer and Holbein, the foliage is generally neglected; the artists of 
that period merely give general forms of trees, without ever attending to 
that which contributes so much to their beauty. The merit of intro- 
ducing this great improvement in wood engraving, and of depicting 
quadrupeds and birds in their natural forms, und with their characteristic 
expression, is undoubtedly due to Bewick. ‘Though he was not the dis- 
coverer of the ‘long-lost art’ of wood engraving, he certainly was the 
first who applied it with success to the delineation of animals, and to the 
natural representation of landscape and wood-land scenery. He found 
for himself a path which no previous wood engraver had trodden, and in 
which none of his successors have gone beyond him. For several of the 
cuts in the Select Fables, Bewick was paid only nine shillings each.” 


Bewick seldom or never had recourse to cross-hatching for the 
sake of obtaining colour, but commenced upon colour or black, and 
proceeded from dark to light by means of lines cut in intaglio, and 
appearing white when in the impression until his subject was com- 
pleted ; the simplification of the old process being the result of his 
having to engrave his own drawings; for in drawing his subject on 
the wood, he avoided all combinations of lines which to the designer 
are easy, but to the engraver difficult. His “‘ General History of 
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Quadrupeds”’ was begun in 1785, the prevailing excellence of the 
cuts of which, for the correct delineation of the animals, and the 
natural character of the ¢ncidents, and the back-grounds, greatly 
surpass anything of the kind that had previously appeared. He 
not only excelled in representing Nature, but in conveying a moral 
by the tasteful combination of striking and pointed incidents, each 
animal forming the most prominent point in a picture of various sub- 
jects. In I791 he commenced his “ History of British Birds,” 
which crowned his fame, with the cuts of which nothing of the same 
kind that wood engraving has since produced can bear a comparison. 
Mr. Jackson asserts that— 


“ They are not to be equalled till a designer and engraver shall arise 
possessed of Bewick’s knowledge of nature, and endowed with his happy 
talent of expressing it. Bewick has in this respect effected more by him- 
self than has been produced by one of our best wood engravers when 
working from drawings made by a professional designer, but who knows 
nothing of birds, of their habits, or the places they frequent; and has not 
the slightest feeling for natural incident or picturesque beauty.—No mere 
fac-simile engraver of a drawing ready made to his hand, should venture 
to speak slightingly of Bewick’s talents until he has both drawn and en- 
graved a cut which may justly challenge a comparison with the Kyloe 


Ox, the Yellow-hammer, the Partridge, the Wood-cock, or the Tame 
Duck.” 


A host of artists was created by the example and success of 
Bewick in the North of England ; among whom Nesbit and Clen- 
nell are distinguished, the latter having mastered the representa- 
tion of water which the reviver of the art of wood engraving never 
accomplished. Several eminent professors of the art have also 
arisen in London. Of Mr. Harvey, as a designer, we have already 
had honourable mention. Thompson is another whom our author 
ranks in the first rank. But to Mr. Jackson’s interesting volume, 
the illustrations of the doctrines and criticisms advanced being 
numerous and in themselves for the most part master-pieces, we 
must direct our readers for his notices of living wood-engravers as 
well as many other points which we have either altogether overlooked 
or but very slightly touched. 
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Art. IX. 
1. Plumpton Correspondence. Edited by Tu. Stapueton, Esq. F.RS. 


2. King Henry the Eight’s Scheme of Bishoprics. London: Knight, 
1839. 


3. The Parliaments and Councils of England, from the Reign of Wil- 
liam I. to the Revolution in 1688. London: Murray. 1839. 


AttHouGu there be no similarity in the design and character of 
these publications,—no direct connection, and no sameness of mat- 
ter or manner, yet they may be joined together as we have now 
done, on account of the light which each of them throws upon the 
usages, the thoughts and employments of Englishmen in the days 
of our forefathers, and at distant and distinct eras in the national 
history. A very few preliminary remarks or some extracts will 
‘sufficiently explain and exhibit the nature and contents of each, 
and satisfy our readers that they contribute some valuable as well as 
interesting materials to those documentary remains to which the 
researches of recent and living antiquaries have been and are so 
worthily directed. 

The Plumpton Correspondence, consisting of ‘‘a Series of Let- 
ters, chiefly Domestick, written in the Reigns of Edward IV., 
Richard [1I., Henry VII., and Henry VIII.,” has been published 
at the instance of the Campden Society of Antiquaries. ‘The ma- 
nuscript belongs to Peregrine E. Towneley, Esq., and is well worthy 
of being thus multiplied on account of the views which it enables 
the reader to obtain of the social and domestic manners of our 
ancestors. 

The Plumptons could trace their family back to a more remote 
period than many who pride themselves on the antiquity of stock, 
—viz., to the Norman Conquest, very shortly afterwards having 
their seat at Plumpton, which is in the vicinity of Knaresborough. 
The family seems to have been distinguished not only by the con- 
sideration which several of its members commanded in consequence 
of eminent alliances, but by the part they took in public affairs. 
Their estates were ample and their bearing knightly. The battle- 
field can number some of them among its heroes,—the scaffold 
among its victims; for in troublous times they did not keep aloof, 
nor refuse joining in the strifes of parties and factions. But as it 
is to two or three of the documents here published, that are of 
purely a domestic or social character that we are about to invite atten- 
tion, it becomes unnecessary to glance more particularly than we 
have done at the notices of a political and public nature that here 
and there peep out in the course of the Correspondence. The first 
letter which we transcribe presents a matter-of-fact specimen of the 
private affairs of a squire in the fifteenth century, and of the manage- 
ment and anxieties of a country gentleman’s steward :— 
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“« Unto my worship full master Sir William Plompton knight. 

« Right worshipfull maister, | reeommend me unto you, praying you 
that you will cause the clothe that the wooll was packed in for to come 
againe with the shipp, for I borrow it wheare that yesaw that I borrow 
it; of thatof your servants afuretime J] have borrowed two packclothes 
and other geare, which they had never againe: letting you understand 
that 1 have given the shipman of his hier x’, and he for to have his 
whole payment, when he deliver the goods which he received, which 
is xxxiij°itj4. Whearfore I pray you that ye see he be content of the 
said some, for I am nott in store att this time of money for to gett your 
harvest with, withoutyn I might gett it of your tenaunts, or ells for to 
takeof your shepe silver, and that I were right lothe for to do—letting 
you witt alsoe thatI have bene in the Peake and there I cannott gett no 
money of Harry Fulgiam, nor of John of Tor, nor no other that owes 
you, but if I shold take of your cattel, and soe I think for to do: for 
] have no oxen to gett your corne with, nur none! cannott gett carryed, 
for every man is soe busie with their owne: for whether is so latesum in 
this cuntrey, that men can neither well gett corn nor hay—letting you 
witt that your tenant Nichole Bristow hath not gotten but xii foder of 
hay, and it is nought good, and the corneland is overflotin with water— 
letting you witt that I have gotten the hay in Hesththornemeen that 
was left after Lammas day, as ye commanded me for to do—letting you 
witt that I have a counterpais wheith of the wheight stone that the wvoll 
was weyed with, and that ye se that the stone be kept that the shipman 
brings, Also letting you witt that I delivered the shipman viij paire 
of blanketts, that is not in the bill indented, and a hanging of old linen 
cloth that the coverletts are trussed in—letting you witt that ] was on 
St. Lawrence day att Melton with 111)* of your shepe to sell, and could 
sell none of them, butif I would have selled xx of the best of them for xiij‘ 
apeece, and therefore I sold none—letting you witt that] sent unto you 
with William Plumptonand with William Marley v'i, and also xxvs which 
was borrowed of Bryan Smith, which I must pay aga!ne, and therefore Iam 
not perveyed of mcney for to gett your harvest with—also that you gar the 
malt be windowed, or it be laid in any garners, for ells there will brede 
wyvolls in it, for I could nott gett it windowd before it went to the ship, 
because that ] could not gett no helpe, and therefore I upheaped with a 
quarter, xxi quarters for xx quarters ; and also six of our cheeses hase two 
markes that I know be the best of them. Noe more I write to you at 
this time but that the holy Trinity have you ever in his keeping. 
Written jin hast by your servant Tuomas Bittop at Kinalton, the munday 
afore St. Bartholemew day, 9° Edw. 4. 

“(2 1st. Aug. 1469.)” 


To Sir Robert Plumpton-knight, the son of the former worship, 
full master, the following is written by one of the race, who may 
also be set down as a limb of the law, so dextrous and cunning is 


he in schemes, and so characteristic the spot from which he 
writes :— 


“In my humble and most hartyest wyse I recommend me unto your 
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good mastership, and to my singuler good lady. Sir yt is so that certaine 
lovers and frinds of myne in London hath brought me unto the sight of a 
gentlewoman, a wedow of the age of xl yeres and mure, and of good sub- 
stance; first, she is goodly and beautyfull, womanly and wyse, as ever | 
knew any one, none other dispraysed; of a good stocke and worshipful, 
Hir name is Agnes. She hath in charg but one gentlewoman to hir 
daughter, of xii yer age. She hath xx marc of good land within iij myle 
of London, and a ryall maner buylded therupon, to give or sell at hir 
pleasure. She hath in coyne in old nobles, c''—in ryalls, cli—in debts, 
- xl!i—in plate cx!) with other goods of great valour; she is called worth 
mii beside hir land. Sir, I am bold upon yor good mastership, as I have 
ever bene; and if yt please God and you that this matter take effect, I 
shalbe able to deserve althings done and past. She and I are agreed in 
our mynd and all one; but hir frinds that she is ruled by, desireth of me 
xx marke jointor more than my lands come too; and thus I answered 
them saying, ‘that your mastership is so good master to me, that ye gave 
to my other wyfe xii marke for hir jointor in Stodley Roger, and now, 
that it wyll please your sayd mastership to indue this woman in some 
lordship of yours of xx marke duryng her lyfe, such as they shalbe 
pleased with; and for this my sayd frinds offer to be bounden in m'’ 
Sir, uppon this they intend to know your pleasure and mynd prevely, I 
not knowing; wherefore, I humbly besech your good mastership, as my 
especyall trust is and ever hath bene above all earthly creatures, now for 
my great promotion and harts desire, to answer to your pleasure, and my 
wele and poore honesty; and I trust, or yt come to pase, to put you 
suertie to be discharged without any charg; for now, your good and dis- 
cret answere may be my making. For, and she and I fortune by God 
and your meanes togyther, our too goods and substance wyll make me 
able to doe you good service, the which good service and IJ, now and at 
all tymes, is and shalbe yours, to joperde my life and them both. Sir, I 
besech your good mastership to wryte to me an answere in all hast possi- 
ble, and after that ye shall here more, with Gods grace, who preserve you 
and yours in prosperous felicyte longtyme to endure. Wrytten in Fur- 
nywall Inne in Olborn, the ij day of march 1496. Your humble servant, 

* (2 March 1496-7.) “ Ep, PLOMPTON.” 


Sir Robert seems to have been put to sad strast, at various 
times, for want of the needful, having got himself strongly entangled 
in law suits and other expensive transactions. His “ entirely and 
right hartily beloved wife, Dame Agnes,” participated of course in 
his cares ; she also appears to have been much entrusted in the case 
of difficulties. But Agnes predeceased the worthy knight ; nor was 
it long ere he solaced himself with another helpmate, a daughter of 
Lord Neville. Still his embarrassments continued as we learn 
from the letter next to be quoted :— 


“ To Sir Robart Plompton, kt. be thes letter delivered. 
“ Sir, in the most hartyest wyse that I can, I recommend me unto you. 
Sir, I have sent to Wright of Idell for the money that he promyst you, 
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and he saith he hath it not to len, and makes choses (ercuses ) and so I 
can get hone nowhere. And as for wood, ther is none that will bey, for 
they know ye want money, and without they myght have it halfe for 
noughte, they will bey none; for your son, William Plompton, and 
Thomas Bickerdyke hath bene every day at wood sence ye went, and they 
can get no money for nothing—for tha will bey none without they have 
tymmer tres, and will give nothinge for them: and so shall your wood 
be distroyed and get nought for it. Sir, I told you this or ye went, but 
ye wold not beleve me. Sir, I have taken of your tymmer as much as I 
can get of, or Whitsonday farme forehand ; and that is but little to do you 
any good, for ther is but some that will len so long afor the tyme. And 
your Lenten stoufe is to bey, and I wote not what to do, God wote, for I 
am ever left of thes fachion. Sir, ther is land in Rybston feild, that 
Christofer Chambers wold bey, if ye will sel it; but Iam not in a surety 
what he will give for it. But if ye will se] it,send word to your son 
what ye will doe, for I know nothing els wherwith to help you with. Sir, 
for God sake take an end, for we are brought to begger staffe, for ye have 
not to defend them withall. Sir, I send you my mare, and iijs iiij’ by the 
bearer herof, and I pray you send me word as sone as ye may. No more 
at this tyme, but the Holy Trenyttie send you gvod speed in all your 
matters, and send you sone home. Sir, remember your chillder bookes. 
‘‘ Be your bedfellow, 
“TsaBELL PLompTon.” 


The last letter that we transcribe is to the son of the harassed 
Sir Robert, and who, we may safely conjecture, loved good cheer 
and patronised the pastimes and sports of the “ fine old English 
gentleman,” rather than the dangers of war, the turmoil of politics, 
or the crooked ways of the law :— 


‘* To my Cossin Plompton this be delivered. 

“ Cossin Plompton, I hartily recommend me unto you. The cause of 
my wryting to you is, for that Roger Ramy said to me, he thought ye 
would abuute Low sonday be at Thornhill. Ye shall come to a old howse 
cleane downe, and as yet litle amended ; but ye shall be very welcome, 
as I can think. I wold be sorry that ye shoold take paine, and I not at 
home when ye come. To-morrow begging thursday, I must of force ride 
to Tankerslay, viij miles hence, and mete my Lord of Shrewsbury, who 
will be thear tomorrow by ij of the clock, and se a showt at a stage, as 
my keeper hath sent me wourd. And of monday, tewsday, and wedsday, 
theare is apoynted a great number of gentlemen to mette at cocxs at 
Sheifeild, whear I intend, God willing, to be, and every night will ly at 
Tankerxlay ; see it will be friday or I come to Thornhill, which is the 
XVil} (xilij) of May. Wherefore, I desire you either put of your com- 
ming to that day, or take so much paine to come the viij myles to Tan- 
kerxlay, whear I have no lodging, but you shall have the best bed the 
keper haith ; and ye shall se a polard or tow, both rid and falow, and se 
all our good coxs fights, if it plese you, and se the maner of our cocking. 
There will be Lanckeshire of one parte, and Derbeshire of another parte, 
and Hallomshire of the third parte. I perceive your cocking varieth 
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from ours, for ye lay but the battel; and if our battel be but x! to yii 
thear willbe x!i to one laye, or the battell be ended. And whensoever ye 
come, I require you to take time to hunt with me for one weke; bring 
bowes and gray hounds, and atthe time of the year, hownds. A polard js 
swet now, and J love it best now at this season ; and by Whytsonday this 
year I shall have fatt bucks. And or any red deare be fatt, it will be J uly, 
as far as my experience serves. Com when ye will, and such asI have ye 
shall se ; and bring good stufe, for 1 warne you they ar wild about Tan. 
kerxlay and ill to catch: and if all fale, [have that ar tame enough, | 
make all these brages to cause you to com, for I never yet did se you in 
thease parts; and ye shall come no time wrong, fence-time then other, [| 
Ihave tame plenty lyieth out; I can make you game at rid and fallow, 
and stir no rascall. 1 besich Jesus send us mery meting. Thus 
hertyly far ye well. This Wendsday at Thornhill, the vth of May, 
Anno 1546: 38H 8. Your assured frind, 
“ (5 May 1546.) Henry Savitt, knt,” 


The Correspondence ceases with the member of the Plompton 
line to whom the last quoted letter is addressed ; and we may add 
that the last heir of the race died in 1749, when the name became 
extinct. 

‘* King Henry the Eight’s Scheme of Bishopricks, with Tllustra- 
tions of his Assumption of Church Property,” &c., naturally pre- 
sents to us matters of more public and political moment than a 
merely family series of epistolary correspondence can be expected 
to do. ‘The contents of the volume before us, however, do not 
diminish our sense of the bluff monarch’s unprincipled usurpation, 
nor our detestation of the agents and the means he employed to 
carry his designs into effect. We notice the appearance of the work 
rather for the sake of having an opportunity to repeat the senti- 
ment which all have expressed that have inspected and examined 
any considerable number of the State Papers and other manuscript 
documents in our public offices, viz.,—that they are mines of his- 
torical wealth,—than for the purpose of gleaning any of the particular 
specimens here set before us. It would appear that the correspon- 
dence connected with the Reformation is of enormous extent, 
Thomas Cromwell’s share alone in it being said to occupy above 
thirty folio volumes. 

Mr. Cole, the editor of the present volume, while the mass of 
documents referable to the period and the revolution mentioned was 
kept at the Chapter House, had access to the collection ; and me- 
ditated a much more extensive publication than what he has been 
enabled to carry through; for since the removal of the collection to 
the State Paper Office, it appears that he has been denied those 
facilities necessary to the fulfilment of his purpose, which such 4 
zealous servant of the public, as we must denominate every inves- 
tigator of the kind, is to be presumed entitled to. ‘lhe consequence 
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has been that he has been limited to a particular point, and is rather 
useful as indicating what might have been discovered, than affording 
remarkable novelties. 

The third work on our list must detain us longer than did the 

receding ; and yet we are forced to repeat that the compilation 
rather shows how rich and abundant, though liable to various mis- 
constructions, is the sort of records to which the author has had 
recourse, than that the continuity of his extracts is full and clear. 

In an introduction, the author, Mr. C. H. Parry, presents us 
with a sketch of British History, and a summary digest of consti- 
tutional law as developed in the course of parliamentary proceedings, 
usages, and legislation, and as gathered from original records, contem- 
porary history, and numerous unconnected papers and manuscripts, 
—applying himself, at the expense of great labour and patience, to 
the reconcilements and elucidations, which separate as well as 
associated facts, events, and dates, reciprocally afford when investi- 
gated fairly and thoroughly. 

It must be obvious to every one that such an undertaking is 
beset by many difficulties, and that there is the widest scope for 
errors of commission as well as omission, for a hasty, negligent, 
and incompetent compiler and annotator to perpetrate, to the still 
further mystification of the matters professed to be illustrated. Mr. 
Parry has been fully aware of all this ; nor does he pretend by any 
means to have produced a perfect work, not even a perfect view of 
any one point or branch in the progress of our Jegislation or consti- 
tutional history. We think, however, that he has drawn from the 
various and ample stores which he has examined much that will be 
new to our readers, not a little that is amusing, and above all, many 
proofs that a broad, intricate, and most valuable field exists, which 
every man who takes an interest in politics and the march of civili- 
zation will do well to look into, and with which no legislator espe- 
cially can innocently and without stultifying himself remain unac- 
quainted. It will even appear at once very manifestly from the few 
extracts to be selected by us that the practice of enlightened legis- 
lation cannot be commenced at any time in this country without a 
preliminary course of learning and study. Especially at this day 
does intelligence and correct information become necessary on the 
part of our law makers ; for, to quote some of Mr. Parry’s observa- 
ions on this point, ‘‘at no previous moment has the want of pre- 
paratory acquirements been more calculated to produce extensive 
mischief, than under the changes which have been recently intro- 
duced in the political relations of the people.” And yet ‘the par- 
liamentary history of England is, at present, a sealed book to the 
community of these kingdoms.” But what is worse, ‘‘ many 
incompetent persons, fancying themselves endowed with talents, 
which instinctively fit them for immediate action, enter with con- 
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fidence upon the business of legislation.” Without any particular 
regard to system, connection, or similarity, we now transcribe jn 


chronological descent some things that should act either as lessons 
or hints :— 


“1381. Richard II. a.r. 5.—Nov. 3. The Commons retire to their 
accustomed place, the Chapter House of the Abbey, and on Monday, 18, 
present M. Richard de Wald-grave, Knight, their speaker; whom, 
desiring to be excused (first time) and discharged from the office, the 
king requires upon his allegiance to stand ‘as being chosen by his 
companions.’ Upon which he makes the usual protestation.” 


Several precedents referring to the Speakership might at the 
present moment be aptly quoted. Thus,— 


1529. Henry VIII a. x. 21.—Nov. 3. Sir Thomas More, lord 
chancellor, opens the session. Addressing the Commons, he says, * That 
because they were a great number, and could not speak all at one time, 
the king’s pleasure was, that they should resort to their own house, and 
there amongst themselves, according to ancient custom, choose an able 
person to be their common-mcuth and speaker &c.’ ” 


Not speak all at one time! Good! But Queen Bess did 


more than recognize a plain truth; for she on one occasion tells 
the Commons,— 


‘She utterly disallows and condemns those for their audacious, arro- 
gant, and presumptious folly, who, by superfluous speeches, spend much 
time in meddling with matters, neither pertaining to them nor within 
the capacity of their understanding.’ After speeches from the speaker 


and lord keeper, she gives her assent to the bills, and parliament is dis- 
solved.” 


Parliamentary etiquette in the times of Elizabeth : 


1601. a.n. 43—Nov. 7. A committee on the subsidy sits.—Sir 
Walter Raleigh speaking low, Sir Edward Hobby says, ‘ We cannot hear 
you; speak out. You should speak standing, that so the house may hear 
you better.’—Sir Walter Raleigh: ‘ Being a committee, he might speak 
either sitting or standing ;’ and so he repeats his speech—Mr. Secretary 
Cecil : * Because it isan argument of more reverence, I choose to speak 
it standing.” 


On the 9th of the last-mentioned month,— 


“The subject of the supply is again debated.—Sergeant Heayle; 
‘Mr. Speaker, [ marvel much that the house will stand upon granting a 
subsidy, or the time of payment, when all we have is her majesty’s; and 
she may lawfully, at her pleasure, take it from us. Yea, she hath as 
much right to all our land and goods, as to any revenue of her crown.’ 
Allthe house hem, and laugh, and talk. ‘ Well, all your hemming shall 
not put me out of countenance. —Mr, Speaker: It is a great disorder 
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that this should be used ; for it isthe ancient use fur every man to be 
silent when any one speaketh; and he that is speaking should be 
suffered to deliver his mind without interruption—The sergeant pro- 
ceeds; but asthe house hems again, he is oblig-d to sit down.” 


We find in the times of James the First, that a motion was 
made in the Commons against hissing, “ to the interruption and 
hindrance of the speech of any man in the house.” What would 
the mover have thought and proposed had he been witness to the 
groaning, the barking, the crowing, and the braying that frequently 
salute the ear in the present state of the legislative assembly ? 

The Speaker again and during James’s reign. 


“ Mr. Mallory will spare none, though they sit inchairs. Mr. Speaker 
came out of the chair without the consentof the house.—Sir kK. Phil- 
lippes admonisheth the Speaker that sometimes he neglecteth his duty 
to the house in intricating or deferring the question—Mr. Nevyll must 
a little reflect upon Mr. Speaker, that he hath made plausible motions 
abortive.—Sir H. Manners: Mr. Speaker is but a servant to the house, 
not a master, nor a master’s mate.—Sir H. Withrington: Mr. Speaker 
is the fault of all their faults, by preventing them with rising.—Sir W. 
Herberte: He was required to sit still. He must respect the meanest, as 
well as those about the chair.” 


To certain pamphleteers we recommend the following piece of 
information : 


“1641. Charles I. a.n. 17.—June 15. The Commons resolve, ‘That 
all deans, deans and chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, chanters, canons 
petty canons and their officers, shall be utterly abolished, &c.’ Resolved, 
That the funds taken by this bill shall be employed to the advancement 
of learning and piety, &c., and that a competent maintenance shall be 
made to the several persons concerned, if such appear not peccant and 
delinquents, to this house. Sir Benjamin Rudyard, speaking against the 
bill, says, ‘ One thing doth exceedingly trouble me, that so many do now 
believe, against the wisdom of all ages, that there can be no reformation 
without destruction; as if every sick body must be knocked on the head, 
as past hope of cure. Bishops have governed the church for 1500 years 
without interruption; and no man will say but that God hath saved souls 
in all those times, under their government. [Let them be reduced accord- 
ing to the usage of ancient churches in the best times. I love not those 
that hate to be reformed ; and du therefore think them worthy of the more 
strict, the more close reformation. If either in bishopricks or cathedral 
churches there be too much, some may be pared off, to relieve them that 
have too little: if yet more may be spared, it may be employed to the 
setting up of a preaching ministry, through the whole kingdom. Uatil 
this be done, although we are Christians, we are not a Christian state. 
There are places in England which are not in Christendom, the people 
are sO ignorant, they live so without God in the world; for which, 
parliaments are to answer both to God and man. Let us beware that we 
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do not look with a worldly, carnal, evil eye upon church lands, Church 
lands will still be fittest to maintain church men, by a proportionable and 
orderly distribution. We are very strict and curious to uphold our own 
property’; and there is great reason for it. Are the clergy only, a sort of 
men who have no property at all in what is called theirs ; I am sure they 
are Englishmen, they are subjects. The next way to bring in barbarism, 
is to make the clergy an unlearned contemptible vocation, not to be 
desired but by the basest of the people. Where, then, shall we find men 
able to convince an adversary? Aclergyman ought to have a far greater 
proportion to live upon than any other man of an equal condition. He 
is not bred to multiply three-pences. It becomes him not to live mechani- 
cally and sordidly. He must be given to hospitality. I do myself know 
a clergyman, no dignitary, whose books have cost him 1000/., which, 
when he dies, may be worth, to his wife and children, about 200/. For 
my part, I think nothing too much, nothing too good, for a good minister, 
a good clergyman. They ought least to want, who best know how to 
abound. Burning and shining lights do well deserve to be set in good 
candlesticks. I am as much for reformation, for purging and maintaining 
religion as any man; but I profess I am not for innovation, demolition, 
nor abolition.” 


On the 27th of May, 1648, ‘“ Resolved, An Ordinance for 
borrowing the plate in all cathedrals, superstitiously used upon 
their altars.”” Six years before another proceeding is noticed and 
quoted by Mr. Parry, characteristic of the period :— 


“1642. a.r. 18.—The Commons send for many printers, as delin- 
quents, for printing certain proceedings in parliament. They resolve 
upon question, ‘ That what person soever shal! print or sell any act or 
passage of this house, under the name of a diurnal, or otherwise, without 
particular license of the house, shall be reported a high contemner and 
breaker of the privileges of parliament, and be punished accordingly.” 


Consideration for the dignity of the head of the Church :— 


“ 1645.—Jan. 7. The king grants a pardon to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, but nothing is ordered thereupon. The lords ‘ considering the 
great places the archbishop hath been in, incline that he may have that 
favour shewed as to have his head struck off, and not to be hanged,’ and 
they make an ordinance accordingly.” 


Our last extract shows that English jealousy of Irish and Scotch 
members, and the calculation of their possibly swamping the in- 
terests of the central nation, are not of recent birth. ‘The argu 
ments and reasons on both sides are curious and smart :— 


“1659. Richard Cromwell, Charles II. a,x. 11.—March9. A de- 
bate commences touching the right of sitting of the Scotch and Irish 
members. Sir H. Vane.—A greater imposition never was by asingle person 
upon a parliament, to put sixty votes upon you. By this means, it shall 
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be brought upon you insensibly to vote by Scotch and Irish members, 
who will enforce all your votes hereafter. Mr. Knightly.—The union 
with Ireland must be preserved. This has been one occasion of the 
great tumults in Ireland that we have not till now taken them into our 
legislature. Mr. Hewley.—We are now all one body; Irish are natives 
here, and have allone soul. It is not prudent or safe to turn them out of 
the house.” 

«March 21.—The debate is resumed on the Scotch and Irish members, 
Mr. Annesley.—t This house has all along dispensed with acts of parlia- 
ment; as in case of non-residency. If the union were not for the interest 
of England, I should be the first to withdraw.’ Mr. Boscawen.— The 
union was made but by the fag-end of the long parliament. Scotland will 
not think themselves obliged to keep that union, longer than till they can 
break it.’ Colonel West.—‘ As not one native may be here, then sixty 
(thirty for Ireland and thirty for Scotland), are the quorum; and it may 
happen that it will be in their power to impose laws upon us.’ ” 

“ March 23.—The debate on Ireland is resumed. Major Ashton.—‘ I 
am a member for Ireland. The members that come in for that place serve 
no more for Jreland than for England. Ireland was anciently a province. 
Henry II. went thither, and they made a resignation of their power to 
him, by confirmation of the pope. He granted it to his son John, but 
so ‘ut non separetur ab Angli.’ King John went into Ireland, and or- 
dained by act of parliament that Ireland should be governed by all the 
laws of England. 10 Hen. VII. came in the Statute of Poynings, which 
made the statute law also the same in Ireland, only they had parliaments, 
as being most fit forthat nation. In a parliament held that year at Drog- 
heda, it is enacted that all statutes made in England, &c., from hence- 
forth be deemed effectual in law, and be accepted, used, and executed, 
within this land of Ireland, in all points. I think it best that they should 
have parliaments of their own, for the very reason, that votes may not be 
imposed upon you here.’ Mr. Gewen.— It were better for England and 
Ireland that they have parliaments of their own.’ Mr. Thomas.—‘ How 
does it consist with our privilege to admit strangers?’ Mr. Annesley.— 
‘ England is in no danger of thirty members from Ireland, but if thirty 
from Scotland should join them, much mischief might ensue.’ ” 


_ It must from the above extracts be quite clear to our readers that 
in the compilation before us, there is matter requiring the atten- 
tion of every raw or juvenile legislator, and also that in the stores 
which Mr. Parry has drawn from, there is much more to reward the 
most industrious and competent research. 





Art. X.—Travels in the Trans-Caue asian Provinces of Russia, &c., 


By Captain R. WitsranaM, 7th. Royal Fusileers, London: Murray. 
1839. 


Captain Witsranam states that he has been lately employed on 
a particular service in Persia, being one of the British officers, it 
would appear, who were engaged to teach the European system of 
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military discipline and tactics in that country. When the army of 
the Shah was ordered to repair towards the East in its expedition 
against Herat, the Captain, of course, could not join in the under- 
taking, seeing that it was hostile to the interests of the crown to 
which he owed allegiance. The autumn and winter of 1837 being 
thus left free to him to occupy as he might deem proper, were 
devoted to travelling in Georgia, and along the Southern shores of 
the remarkable Lakes Van and Urumiah. He afterwards visited 
the province of Mazanderan on the shores of the Caspian Sea; but 
this second excursion need not detain us. 

It appears that the journals of these tours were not originally 
intended for publication, but for the entertainment of a few, the 
author’s own family particularly ; and he mentions this circumstance, 
along with that of little opportunity being frequently allowed him, 
in consequence of wintry weather, a hard method of travelling, 
motley companionship when he was at leisure, and brief occasions 
for forming his opinions, as an apology for the superficial nature of 
the work,—external objects and the features of human character and 
manners, which at once strike the stranger, constituting the themes 
and matter of his pages. 

We must allow, however, that the Captain has a quick eye which 
has seen a great deal in very distant spheres, and a rapid hand at 
noting and comparing. There is much of the man of the world as 
well as of the soldier about him ; and what must have been specially 
serviceable to him in the course of the Travels here detailed, he is 
not unacquainted with eastern manners, nor the national charac- 
teristics of the people among whom he rambled. Indeed, as regards 
Persia, which was not the subject which he intended particularly to 
describe, he, from the abundance of his experience and intimate 
observation, conducts us, though it may have been unintentionally 
and unconsciously, below the surface, laying bare by incidental 
strokes the rotten and tottering condition of the monarchy con- 
stitutionally, and as respects some of its most important relations. 
The government is weak, ministers and office-bearers are exceed- 
ingly corrupt ; the people are sadly oppressed, very poor, and greatly 
demoralized. The kingdom has been shorn of some of its fairest 
as well as some of its strongest provinces. Hostile and warlike 
tribes infest its borders, not to speak of the more formidable blow 
which a mighty European arm may at any time aim at the integrity 
of the empire as it still exists nominally rather than virtually. 

Having said this much, as a general introduction to the passages 
which we have marked for quotation ; and having spoken favourably 
in particular of his views of Persia, we shall first of all, and in the 
natural order of the points that at present press upon public atten- 
tion, take our stand in that declining and decaying country. The 
Shah himself has a right to be placed first in the order of the 
sketches to be transferred to our pages :— ; 
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«His majesty,” says the Captain who had an audience of leave of 
him, “ was seated near the window supported by a pile of cushions, 
while a single attendant knelt behind him, waving a broad fan of feathers 
above his head. His dress was as usual, perfectly simple, the rich 
jewelled handle of his dagger alone betokened his rank. His age does 
not exceed one or two and thirty, but his thick beard and heavy figure 
make him appear an older man: his countenance is rather handsome, 
and except when his anger is excited, of a prepossessing and good 
humoured expression: his manner, especially towards Europeans, is 
extremely affable: he generally speaks Turkish, the language of his 
tribe, but, both in that and in Persian, his enunciation is so rapid, that 
it requires some practice to understand him. Compared with the 
generality of Asiatics, the Shah is aman of considerable energy, and by 
no means deficient in information: he is well versed in the history of 
his own country, and hasa tolerably correct idea of the geography and 
political state of Europe. His army is his hobby, and to his thirst for 
military fame he sacrifices both his own ease and comfort, and the welfare 
and prosperity of his own country. His court is far inferior in style 
and splendour to that of his grandfather and predecessor, the principal 
offices of state being occupied by men of low origin, deficient in that 
magnificence of courtliness of manner which formerly distinguished 
the Persian noble. The late king was always attended by a numerous 
and gallant retinue, of princes of the blood, and officers of state, besides 
a crowd of inferior retainers; the present monarch often rides out with 
a few ill-mounted and worse appointed followers. The Shah is a 
strict and conscientious Mussulman: he never indulges in the forbidden 
juice of the grape, an abstinence rare in royal family, nor does he follow 
the universal practice of smoking. His harem, unlike that of his grand- 
father, the number of which exceeds all credibility, is within the limits 
prescribed by the Mahommedan law. Well would it have been for 
Persia and Fatteh had Ali Shah been as moderate, for every government, 
however significant, was conferred upon one of his countless sons, who 
drained the very heart’s blood of the country. Since the accession of the 
present monarch the greater part of these have been removed, and many 
of them are now reduced to the utmost distress, living from hand to 
mouth by the sale of shawls and jewels, the relics of better days. Some 
of the late king’s wives have passed into the harem of private individuals : 
others, who had amassed some property, live in their respective villages. 
Mahommed Shah has two sons; the eldest, the destined successor, is now 
at Tabreez, under the care of Suleeman Khan, his maternal uncle. The 
mother of the boy was of the royal tribe. The second, who resides at 
Tehran, is a chubby little fellow, about three years old, the sun of a 
Koordish woman.” 


_ Of one of the sons of the late Shah we have rather a prepossess- 
ing account. He at least is a character :— 


im On the evening of the 8th of December I reached the village of 
Shishawan, the residence of Malek Kossim Mirza, a son of the late Shah, 
whom I had constantly met during my short stay at Tabreez in the 
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summer of 1836. At that time he adopted the Frank dress, and, instead 
of a handsome Persian, had transfigured himself into a raffish-lookin 

European. I remember meeting him at the ambassador’s table in a blue 
surtout with large brass buttons, a coloured check-shirt, and a white 
cravat. In compliance with our customs, he had doffed the lambskin-cap, 
and his shorn head certainly did not improve his appearance. He had 
taught himself French, with some assistance from a Frenchwoman, who 
held the responsible situation of matron of the Prince Royal’s harem, and 
spoke that language fluently. He had now turned his attention to learn- 
ing English, and had persuaded Mr. Merrick, an American missionary, to 
spend a few months with him at Shishawan, Mr. Merrick, who had been 
seut to Persia with a view of ascertaining what might be done towards 
the propagation of the gospel among the Mahonmedans, had accepted the 


Prince’s invitation, with the double view of studying the Persian language 
and character.” 


We are also told of this worthy, that some years ago, having met 
with an edition of Voltaire’s works, he became a disciple of that 
school ; but that the late Shah, alarmed at some of his opinions, 
ordered him to commit the work to the flames. The Captain says, 
that, to do him justice, his conversation was decorous and sensible, 
and that his rapid progress in English was quite astonishing. 

In regard to the present monarch’s state and appointments, when 
the author accompanied the royal camp in 1836, we read that with 
the exception of a small phaeton, belonging to the Russian Ambas- 
sador, who, in consequence of a wound in the leg, was unable to ride, 
the only wheel carriage was a venerable cab, in which the Centre of 
the Universe was wont to travel whenever the road would permit. 
A good story is connected with this state carriage. One of the 
sons of the Jate Prince Royal, Abbas Mirza, inquired of an Eng- 
lish officer whether the King of England had such a set-out ; and, 
on being answered in the negative, he appeared perfectly satisfied 
that no other man or country could boast of such a splendid 
vehicle. 

Wheel-carriages of any kind, even the most common sort of 
carts, seem not to be in vogue in Persia ; the want of regular roads 
and the nature of the surface of the country in fact, rendering such 
contrivances for carrying merchandize or the munitions of war use- 
less. ‘To be sure, it was one of the bright schemes of the present 
Haji to have a number of inefficient vehicles of the kind now men- 
tioned manufactured for the purpose of carrying the provisions for 
the army to Herat; but in the course of one day’s march out of 
Tehran, the greater number broke down by the way. 

By the bye, and before leaving Persia or even Tehran, it will be 
as well to let our readers have a view of the sketch of the all-powerful 


minister just now referred to, Haji Mirza Aghassi, the grand 
vizier: - 
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« The haji or pilgrim, as this important personage is always called, 
from his having performed his devotions at the shrine of Mecca, is the 
most remarkable man that I have ever met with. He is by no means 
destitute of talent, but his words and actions are strongly tinctured with 
zeal or affected insanity. He is said to be deeply versed in Soofeeism, the 
wild theories of which, though incompatible with the religion of the 
prophet, are daily extending the number of their votaries. The extra- 
ordinary degree in whieh he has possessed himself of the confidence of 
his sovereign, both as political and religious adviser, has rendered him 
omnipotent, emboldens him to treat the ancient nobles, and even the 
princes of the royal family, with the utmost hauteur and coarseness, 
doubly galling to them from the lowness of his origin. The whole 
business of the state is transacted by him, and the other ministers of the 
Shah are mere instruments in his hands. It is impossible to introduce 
any subject, but the haji immediately assures you that he understands it 
more thoroughly than any man alive; and I have heard him utter the 
most consummate nonsense about military matters, while the whole 
assembly, with imperturbable gravity, agreed with all he said. On one 
occasion, some one having ventured to praise the generalship of Napo- 
leon, the haji sharply interrupted him, saying, ‘ Napoleon! whose dog 
was Napoleon ?’ ” 


The good sayings attributed to the haji would fill a volume, but 
unfortunately few of them would admit of repetition to ears polite. 
He is a short but athletic man, of about sixty, with a shrewd eye, 
and a beard so scanty as to be the subject of witty remark in a 
country where such an appendage is an object of so much considera- 
tion. He affects great friendship for the English; yet we learn 
that when the Captain took his leave of this most influential per- 
sonage, previous to the army marching towards Herat, couriers 
were waiting on him, ready booted, for their orders to proceed to 
the different provinces from which new levies were to be drawn. 
And what a sad prospect have the provincial inhabitants of Persia 
~ an army of their countrymen is ordered to march through the 
and :— 


“ The route of a Persian regiment may be traced by deserted villages, 
unroofed houses, and devastations of the most wanton nature. Its march 
Is more destructive in its own country than would be that of a hostile 
force ; and the evil is daily increasing, since the long arrears of pay and 
absence of commissariat force the soldiers to supply their wants by 
plunder. Hard indeed is the lot of those whose villages lie near the main 
road. Many, which a few years ago were rich and thriving, are now 
heaps of ruins. The invasion uf an enemy might cause a temporary 
abandonment of house and home, but a visitation, at all times impending, 
drives the poor peasant to despair, and he seeks a refuge in remvter 
valleys. Many of these villages are surrounded by a wall, and might 
resist the efforts of the troops to force an entrance ; but, unless they be- 
long to some man of influence, the fear of ulterior consequences deters 
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them from so bold a measure. Often they bribe the commander to 
on to some other village, so that, between the proceeds of his plundering 


and these compositions for not plundering, he makes a profitable business 
of his march.” 


More significant symptoms of the decline and misgovernment of 
@ country cannot well be conceived than the facts mentioned in the 
preceding extract. One would naturally suppose that if numbers of 
the people did not withdraw to other countries, that at least such 
oppression and violence would thin the population. Yet doubts are 
expressed upon the subject of decrease ; for, besides the fact of new 
localities being chosen by those who have, as above described, been 
obliged to abandon their native abodes, tracts and villages become 
desolate through other occasions, the view of the remnants of which 
to a mere stranger will readily mislead. The destruction of a 
single aqueduct, it is said, may oblige the inhabitants of a whole 
district to emigrate, while the opening of a new stream of the kind 
gives instant birth to other thriving villages. So great and almost 
magical is the effect of irrigation in Persia, that immediately adjoin- 
ing the most barren tract may be seen rich vineyards and corn- 
fields interspersed with orchards and walnut trees of noble growth, 
which spring up wherever there is moisture with incredible rapidity 
beneath the vivifying rays of an Eastern Sun. But, on the other 
hand, still more rapid is the progress of decay when the stream is 
diverted from its channel, one summer’s drought sufficing to efface 
the labour of years. 

According to the Captain’s estimate, the population of the Per- 
sian empire at present amounts to seven millions, the multitude 
being represented as most morally corrupt, this internal canker 
and virus, no doubt, being the real source of the most formidable 
and imminent dangers which the nation has to fear. Persian 
duplicity, falsehood, and roguery have become proverbial both in 
political and mercantile transactions. How deeply rooted must 
the moral bane be when the most solemn contracts are violated with- 
out a scruple! Ananecdote may be quoted to illustrate the na- 
tional systematic countenance of deceit. ‘ We once inquired,” 
says the author, ‘‘ of one of the Gholans (couriers) of the em- 
bassy, whether an account which one of the King’s couriers had 
just given was likely to be true. ‘Oh, no,’ answered the man, 
‘ you must not believe a word of it. A courier must have some- 
thing to tell by the way. You should hear what lies J tell when I 
am travelling.” 

What hope is there of the moral regeneration of such a people? 
The field has not been entirely neglected by the missionaries of 
Christianity. What is their success,—what are their prospects! 
Hear Captain Wilbraham :— 
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‘It does not appear to me that anything can be done, at the present 
time, towards the diffusion of Christianity among the Persians, although 
it is evident that many of their religious prejudices are giving way, and 
that the doctrines of the Prophet have loosened their hold upon the minds 
of all classes. In my opinion, it is not the bigotry of the Mahommedans 
which raises the chief obstacle to the introduction of Christianity among 
them, but the deep and universal corruption of morals which must be 
overcome before they can receive a religion which enjoins so much purity 
and self-denial. The Persians are very fond of entering into religious 
discussions with Europeans, and conduct them not only with great quick. 
ness of argument, but, not unfrequently, with much apparent candour. 
A missionary should be thorough master of their language, and of his 
own subject, before he ventures to engage in a controversy in which, if 
foiled, his want of success will be attributed to the weakness of his cause, 
and not to his deficiency in advocating that cause. I have frequently 
heard Persians boast of having worsted in argument the: well-known 
missionary Wolff.” 


The Icosening of the hold which the doctrines of the Prophet 
have upon the mind, is so far hopeful: we fear the method indicated 
by our author as the only feasible one, viz. the first overcoming 
the deep and universal corruption of morals preparatory to the in- 
troduction or the teaching of the doctrines of Christianity, is not 
so promising. It seems to us that he requires the effect to be put 
before the proper cause and means. What other weapon can 
compared to Divine truth, accompanied as we have reason to 
believe, as it always is, with a divine blessing more or less imme- 
diate, for subduing and eradicating human depravity, its preju- 
dices, obstinacies, and dislikes? The necessity of a missionary 
heing master of the language and of his subject, among such a du- 
plicit and subtle people, none can deny or cavil about. 

Before leaving the subject of missionary enterprize, it will 
be gratifying to our readers to learn, that the author gives some 
account of four American labourers and philanthropists, who, 
near to the salt lake of Urumiah, are devoting themselves not un- 
successfully in teaching the Nestorians the true religion and worship. 
Their efforts, says he, ‘‘ are exclusively confined to the Nestorians, 
of whom there are many villages in the vicinity of the lake, 
although, as I have before mentioned, their principal seat is among 
the almost inaccessible mountains of Koordistan, into which none 
of the missionaries have as yet succeeded in penetrating. Hitherto 
they have devoted the principal share of their time to the task of 
mastering the languages of the Nestorians. I say languages, 
because the written and the spoken Syriac are almost distinct 
tongues. They have made great proficiency, and are now able 


- instruct the children who attend their school in great num- 
ers. 
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We must now accompany the Captain to Georgia, to have 
some glimpses of the Russians and others, and also of regions 
that, like Persia, at the present moment occupy to an unprece- 
dented degree the British mind. 

Having reached Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, and of the Russian 
provinces of Caucasia, Captain Wilbraham finding himself the 
object of jealousy as a British officer, particularly as the Emperor 
Nicholas was about to visit that part of his dominions, removed 
for a short time to certain watering places, on the very borders of 
Circassia, which at certain seasons are much enantel: to by the 
Russians. He, however, found these places deserted by fashion- 
ables and dull. He therefore retraced his steps to Tiflis after the 
arrival of the Autocrat, and joined in the gaities and entertainments 
which attended the visit of his Imperial Highness,—a Russian noble, 
an old school-mate of the English traveller, being a serviceable 
companion. He says :— 


* Now that I was fairly established in Tiflis, I began to enter into the 
society of the place, and there were several houses where I could always 
reckon on a geod dinner and a cordial welcome. In the evening, too, 
many were glad to see their friends; and, as the dinner-hour was early, 
and there were no public amusements in Tiflis, I often availed myself of 
this custom. Many of those whose houses I frequented were foreigners, 
who form a very large portion of the class of Russian employées. An 
adventurer, who styled himself the Baron Dieskau, who had the impu- 
dence to pass himself off for an English Elchee among the Affghans, and 
the knavery to procure money in that character, expressed himself desir- 
ous of making my acquaintance—an honour which I declined, knowing 
rather more about him than he reckoned upon. He is an officer in the 
Russian service, into which he has been admitted since his doings in 
Affghanistan. Any one, indeed, who has been in India, whatever may 
have been the cause of his quitting the country, is received by Baron 
Rosen into the Russian service.” 


No wonder that the people of Tiflis cordially welcome the society 
of strangers, seeing that while there are no public amusements, the 
entertainment and occupation of reading is denied them. We are 
told,— 


‘‘The French Consul is only allowed to receive the Journal des Débats 
on the condition of not showing it to any Russian subject. Whenever 
any article appears which is condemned in Petersburg, the guilty num- 
ber is enclosed in cartridge-paper, and sealed with the seal of the censor- 
ship, a sort of political quarantine. The Petersburg Gazette, a scanty 
little sheet, containing no information, is the only paper seen in Georgia. 
Although Tiflis contains so large an European population, it possesses no 
public library, nor indeed even a bookseller’s shop. ‘The only publica- 
tion that I saw exposed for sale were Russian dictionaries, and a history 
of the campaign in Turkey, published by authority. In only one of the 
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many houses that I was in did I see any symptoms of a bookcase. Thus 
debarred from the only rational mode of employing their time, it is no 
wonder that the Russian officers should fall into those habits of gambling 
and dissipation so prevalent among them.” 


In fact the Georgians are said to be the greatest drinkers in the 
world: the daily allowance, without which the labourer will not 
work, is four bottles ; and the higher classes generally exceed this 
quantity. The Captain declares that on grand occasions the con- 
sumption is incredible. 

A good deal is said of Nicholas in the present volume, and of his 
movements and measures while in Georgia. His tall, handsome, 
and commanding appearance,—the fascination and sternness b 
turns of his manner,—his soldier-like bearing, &c., are mentioned, 
and described as being such, that the Russian boast is scarcely 
exaggerated, when it is said of him, “ among a thousand men you 
would not fail to recognize the Emperor.”” Captain Wilbraham had 
various opportunities of scanning his looks and demeanour. Ata 
levée,— 


‘We were not long waiting : an inner door was thrown open and the 
Emperor entered, attended by the Governor General Count Orloff, 
General Alderberg, and half-a-dozen aides-de-camp. * * * * His 
Majesty wore the full dress of a general officer, distinguished only by his 
decoration. Passing round the circle, he addressed a few words to each 
individual as Baron Rosen presented him; and his manner towards the 
Asiatics was peculiarly gracious. An Armenian officer served as inter- 
preter. It soon came to my turn to be presented. After remarking that 
I ought to have been at the cavalry review at Vosnesensk ; the Emperor 
asked me several questions concering the state of Persia, and mentioned 
his having seen the heir-apparent at Erivan. He then made some 
observations on the recent accession of Queen Victoria; on which subject 
he referred me to Count Orloff, and passed on to my neighbour Souvor- 
off. On his name being announced by the Governor General, the 
Emperor immediately exclaimed that it did not please him to see the 
grandson of the Prince Souvoroff Italisky in other than a military uni- 
form, whereupon my friend had to kiss hands and to become a soldier 
nolens volens. This struck me as rather an arbitrary mode of changing 
a man’s profession, especially when he has for many years been following 
some other line, and has, perhaps, no inclination for a military life.” 


At dinner,— 


“] found a large party assembled in the saloon, about forty or five-and- 
forty in all—consisting of the principal Asiatic chiefs, the general officers 
and colonels of regiments, and some officers of the civil service. The 
Emperor soon entered, wearing the undress of a general officer. The 
new knight of St. Anne was introduced, and, according to form, the 
Emperor embraced him; but as the General was a little round man, the 
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scene was somewhat ludicrous. His Majesty asked me why I had not 
been at the review that morning, and on my answering that I had been 
present, he expressed his regret that I had not joined him. ‘I wonder,’ 
he said, ‘ that I did not distinguish your handsome uniform ; but, indeed,’ 


he added, laughing, ‘place me before troops, and I have no longer eyes 
for anything else.’ ” 


Having heard so much of the Emperor’s military mania, and 
seen how potent is the hint or word of the despot, an instance of 
prompt and unswerving justice may be added ; one of the acts by 
which Nicholas, in some measure, controuls his gigantic army and 
most powerful subjects, who may be far removed for a length of 
time from the seat of imperial rule. It is true that bribery and 
peculation are practised to a wide extent, and to a most grinding de- 
gree by his officers, civil and military. But were the supreme 
authority to relax its energies and impartialities, we may be sure 
that disorganization, conspiracy, and tumult, which have sometimes 
been so threatening in some parts of the unwieldly empire, would 
be more frequent and alarming :— 


“ After the parade had been dismissed, a terrible act of justice was 
performed ; the officers were called to the front, and Prince Dadian, the 
colonel of the grenadiers of Georgia, the son-in-law of the governor- 
general, and an aide-de-camp of the emperor, was conducted into his 
majesty’s presence. I saw that all was not right, and walked towards 
the other end of the parade with Colonel Rauch. I did not hear what 
was said, but saw the military governor step forward, unbutton the 
prince’s coat, and tear off his aigulettes. His sword was taken from 
him, and, within a few hours, he was on his way to a distant fortress to 
await his trial by court-martial. It was so unexpected, that I am told 
several of his nearest relations were looking on from the balcony of 
his own house, without a suspicion of what was about to take place. 
I could scarcely believe my eyes, for I had seen him the preceding day 
at the emperor’s table. A charge had been brought against him for 
employing large numbers of the men of his regiment in his own private 
concerns; and an aide-de-camp of the emperor had been sent to the 
station of his corps to inquire into the truth of the statement: he had 
only returned the preceding night. I was very sorry for the princess, 
who had only been married to him atwelvemonth. I have since heard 
that the military tribunal sentenced him to serve in the ranks, and that 
in despair he committed suicide. This example, which proves that no 
amount of interest is able to screen the offender, has naturally alarmed 
the officers commanding the different regiments: for peculation is 80 
general an offence, that there are few, if any, whose conduct would 
stand a close investigation. The emperor spoke most kindly to the 
poor old baron; and, by way of affording him some consolation, named 
his eldest son one of his aides-de-camp. Since the emperor’s arrival in 
Tiflis, the number of petitions that have been presented amounts to 
upwards of two thousand ; and if they should be read, they will prob- 
ably unfold an extent of corruption and injustice for which his majesty 
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is not prepared, and which will implicate some of the highest officers 
in the country. An aide-de-camp stands at the palace gate, and receives 
every paper with hisown hand.” 


In the meanwhile Circassia, the object of the Emperor’s inordi- 
nate and grasping ambition, withstands his power; and indeed 
throughout the Russian Caucasian provinces, his controul is slight, 
unless where regular garrisons are established. We conclude with 
some evidences of what we have just now asserted :— 


« It is almost as difficult to obtain any correct information in Georgia, 
regarding the war in Circassia, as itisin England. I have spoken on the 
subject with many officers who have served against them, and can only 
learn that it isa complete guerilla warfare. Ali agree that these moun- 
taineers are as brave as steel, and that there is no prospect of a speedy 
termination to the contest.” 


Post guards :— 


‘Before us lay the fort of Vladikawkas, on the site of a more 
ancient castle. A large force is stationed here, whose only duty is to 
escort the post across the dangerous plain of the Kabards. The heavy 
post, which arrives once a week from Petersburg, is guarded by a 
hundred men, and one, and sometimes two field-pieces; the extra, or 
light post, which is also weekly, is escorted by a patrol of Cossacks, 
to which is generally added a detachment of infantry, one foot suldier 
being more feared by the Circassians than a dozen Cossacks.” 


Confined range for tourists on the road-side :— 


“ Ardouskoi is one of those small Russian forts, so common on the 
frontiers of Circassia, beyond the range of whose guns its inmates are 
not safe. Its situation is isolated, and its sole use is to shelter the garri- 
son which furnishes the escort. While the horses were feeding, and 
the escort being relieved, I strolled tothe gate, and the sentry would 
hardly permit me to pass out. I wanted to walk round this little fort, 
but had not been five minutes without the gate, when several soldiers, 
with lanterns, came in search of me. And this is the only road by 
which Russia communicates with the provinces of Georgia and Ar- 
menia.” 


We do not follow the Captain to Armenia, or any of the ulterior 
stages of his travels ; but conclude with saying that his work would 
at all times be entertaining; and that at present, as our readers will 
now admit, it adds to our knowledge of certain matters and re- 
lations in the East, some minute, as well as exceedingly striking 
facts, caught by the eye even of a skimming tourist, that may be 
advantageously pursued to more hidden principles, and their pro- 
bable and fuller development. 
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Art. XI.—The Iniquities of the Opium Trade with China. By the 


Rev. A. S. THEtwatt, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Lon. 
dun: Allen. 1839. 


‘THERE are some abuses on the part of man of such a wide-spread, 
prolonged, and systematic nature, as not only to sicken the heart 
when earnestly contemplated, but that are calculated, when long 
and solely reflected upon, to excite despair relative to the destinies of 
the majority of the human race. One is tempted to think that 
what is vauntingly called civilization is even of itself a question- 
able good, when the train of evils and calamities which accompany 
its development are weighed against its advantages. Science and 
the arts appear often to originate as much injury as benefit. Ifa 
new product in nature is discovered, or new combinations are 
invented, so as to put within man’s power a larger supply than before 
for the daily use of our race, there is sure soon to go hand-in-hand 
with the blessing such a perversion as almost to force the philan- 
thropist to wish that the preceding condition of ignorance were 
restored. 

Talk of civilization, of the higher views of the capacities of our 
nature, our wants, and our powers, as you please ; declaim about 
the beauties of enlightened and mighty nations, their free institu- 
tions, their generosities, and eminence; but ten to one the ver 
loftiest and noblest spectacle of the kind can with equal truth be 
charged with the crime of enslaving, brutalizing, and torturing 
wantonly multitudes of human beings, and that too at a rate con- 
tinuous, accelerating, and increasing, nearly in proportion to the 
enlarging grounds of boast or complacency which the fair and 
beauteous side of the picture presents. 

But the slave-trade and slavery, where the rich prey upon the 
poor, where the strong tyrannize over the weak, where the en- 
lightened take advantage of the ignorant, and where the civilized 
employ their peculiar resources to entrap and reduce to the con- 
dition of beasts of burden the savage and the children of the wil- 
derness, are not only perversions and revolting contradictions, that 
tempt the overloaded imagination of the contemplative man, who 
may bend hiseye chiefly toone aspect of human history, almost 
to entertain doubts concerning the truth of there being a moral 
Governor of the universe. When he looks toe what science and 
art have accomplished in reclaiming wild nature on the face of the 
earth,—in controuling exuberant fertility, in fertilizing sterile soils, 
in obtaining such a mastery over the grossly strong, or the insiped 
and feeble, exhibiting man as little less than a creator, how shocked 
on the other hand must he be, how querulous and sceptical does 
he become, when he finds concomitantly, and maintaining a most 
obstinate and regular parallelism with all this, the large manufac- 
ture of strong poisons that are most tempting to the taste, and 
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that are to be transmitted to every region, savage, semi-barbarous, 
and refined, where there is gold or valuable thing to be given in ex- 
change! The corn which the Almighty has enabled man so plen- 
tifully to cultivate and rear, and which is the staff of human life, 
js made to yielda liquid that has slain far more than the sword ever 
did, at all times sending over the face of society a tide of moral 
contamination and disease, and entailing eternal death. The herbs 
so numerous and various, the flowers of the field so gratifying to the 
eye and so fragrant, have become the subject of skilful analysis, and 
been discovered with delight and gratitude to be the repositories of 
potent medicines to arrest sickness and to restore to sweet health. 
But alas! among and out of some of the most wonderful of these 
god-like provisions the fellest foe of physical, mental, and moral life 
has been evoked, who now strides forth with gigantic steps over 
many of the fairest regions of the earth, mainly invigorated and 
supplied by the very people who boast most loudly, and, we doubt 
not, justly of their civilization and humanity. The Poppy is the 
parent of Opium; British India is its chief nursery. The drug 
that ought never to be applied but to heal, is by British merchants 
and British countenance allowed and encouraged to be the slayer 
of tens of thousands annually. 

We have glanced at the views of mankind and the world which 
an oversanguine, or a gloomy and misanthropic person may be 
supposed to take, without, however, professing ourselves attached to 
either of the exclusions. Far from it; for, while unable to solve 
apparent contradictions in the moral government of the world, we 
have strong reasons for believing that the predominance of ultimate 
good may be hopefully and confidently contemplated. Still, for the 
very purpose of advancing this good, it is proper, needful and wise 
to take a full and impartial view of the real state of things as dis- 
played in the history of the human family; and when an enormous 
and growing evil is presented, it behoves every man to look at it 
fairly and steadfastly. The Opium Trade with China is such an 
evil, and at this moment of monstrously frightful growth. Its 
devastations have_been incalculable, and are upon the increase at a 
rapid pace. But are we to despair? No; there is hope the mo- 
ment that an appeal is made to the British public on the subject ; 
there are grounds for Jaying hold of gladness the moment that the 
British mind is awakened to any crying evil which its voice can 
reach. Such an appeal is now made, and in the very pages before 
us. The call may be new or unthought of by many of our readers, 
a it will not on that account be less loud or arousing. But let us 

ear if :— 


“*The Iniquities of the Opium Trade with China,’ methinks, (thus 
commences Mr. Thelwail) I hear some one exclaim, on reading the title, 
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of my book; ‘I never heard before that we carried on any such traffic, 
much less that any iniquities were connected therewith,’ ” 


Such indeed was the author’s own condition, he informs us, till 
very lately ; but having had his attention called to the subject three 
or four months ago by several gentlemen connected with the India 
trade, who were deeply interested in the cause of humanity, and 
who put into his hands a number of documents corroborative and 
illustrative of their statements, he has digested the whole and 
thrown them into the small volume before us. 

The author, accordingly, first states the facts of the case as fully 
and correctly as his means have allowed ; and concludes with some 
remarks, in order to bring the subject practically home to the minds 
of his readers. 

The first of his facts is, that the effects of Opium, when used as 
@ stimulant or intoxicating drug, are most pernicious and destruc- 
tive ; that of all intoxicating substances it is the most baneful and 
frightful. 

t cannot be required to show our readers how useful, yet how 
cautiously adminstered opium must be in the case of disease. But 
what are its consequences when taken as a mere luxury? Some 
passages from different authors will in part answer the question :— 


“The use of opium for the purpose of exhilarating the spirits has long 
been known in Turkey, Syria, and China, and of late years it has been, 
unfortunately, adopted by many, particularly females, in this country. 
Russell says that, in Syria, when combined with spices and aromatics, he 
has known it taken to the amount of three drachms in twenty-four hours. 
Its habitual use cannot be too much reprobated. Jt impairs the digestive 
organs, consequently the vigour of the whole body, and destroys also 
gradually the mental energies. The effects of opium on those addicted 
to its use, says Russell, are at first obstinate costiveness, succeeded by 
diarrhea and flatulence, with the loss of appetite and a sottish appearance. 
The memories of those who take it soon fail, they become prema- 
turely old, and then sink into the grave, objects of scorn and pity. Mus- 
tapha Shatoor, an opium-eater in Symrna, took daily three drachms of 
crude opium. The visible effects at the time were the sparkling of his 
eyes, and great exhilaration of spirits, He found the desire of increasing 
his dose growing upon him. He seemed twenty years older than he 
really was; his complexion was very sallow; his legs small; his gums 
eaten away, and his teeth laid bare to the sockets. He could not rise 
without first swallowing half-a-drachm of opium. (See Pail. Trans. 
xiv., 288-290.) 

‘In moderate doses, opium increases the fulness, the force,and the 
frequency of the pulse, augments the heat of the body, quickens respira- 
tion, and invigorates both the corporeal and mental functions, exhilara- 
ting even to intoxication; but by degrees these effects are succeded by 
languor, lassitude, and sleep; and, in many instances, headache, sickness, 
thirst, tremors, and other symptoms of debility, such as follow the exces- 
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sive use of ardent spirits, supervene. In very large doses the primary 
excitement is scarcely apparent, but the pulse seems to be at once dimi- 
nished, drowsiness and stupor immediately come on, and are followed by 
dJelirium, sighing, deep and stertorous breathing, cold sweats, convul- 
sions, apoplexy, and death. The appearances on dissection are those 
which indicate the previous existence of violent inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; hut notwithstanding the symptoms of apoplexy 
which an overdose, when it proves fatal, occasions, no particular appear- 
ance of an inflammatory state or fulness of the brain is perceived.—Lon- 
don Encyclopedia, p. 461. 

“ Opium retains, at all times, its power of exciting the imagination, 
provided sufficient doses are taken. But when it has been continued so 
long as to bring disease upon the constitution, the pleasurable feelings 
wear away, and are succeeded by others of a very different kind. Instead 
of disposing the mind to be happy, it now acts upun it like the spell of a 
demon, and calls up phantoms of horror and disgust. The fancy is still 
as powerful as ever, but it is turned in another direction, Formerly it 
clothed all objects with the light of heaven ; now it invests them with the 
attributes of hell. Goblins, spectres, and every kind of distewpered 
vision, haunt the mind, peopling it with dreary and revolting imagery. 
The sleep is no longer cheered with its former sights of happiness, 
Frightful dreams usurp their place, ¢ttl/, at dast, the person becomes the 
victim of an almost perpetual misery. Nor is this confined to the mind 
alone, fur the body suffers in an equal degree. Evnaciation, loss of appe- 
tite, sickness, vomiting, and a total disorganization of the digestive 
functions, as well as of the mental powers, are sure to ensue, and never 
fail to terminate in death, if the evil habit which brings them on is con- 
tinued.— Macnish’s Anatomy of Drunkenness, p. 51.” 


The foregoing extracts refer to the habit of eating opium, which 
is the mode of taking it adopted in Turkey and some other countries. 
In China the general practice is that of smoking it, after certain 
preparations, through a pipe. But the effects are much the same. 

The following statement is by a native of China, in a memorial 
addressed to the Emperor :— 


“When any one is lung habituated to inhaling opium, it becomes ne- 
cessary to resort to it at regular intervals, and the habit of using it, be- 
ing inveterate, is destructive of time, injurious to property, and yet dear 
to one even as life. Of those who use it to great excess the breath be- 
comes feeble, the body wasted, the face sallow, and the teeth black: 
the individuals themselves clearly see the evil effects of it, yet cannot re- 
frain from it. * * * 

‘**It will be found on examination, that the smokers of opium are idle, 
lazy vagrants, having no useful purpose befure them. * * * And 
though there are smokers to be found who have overstepped the threshold 
of age, yet they do nol attain to the long life of other men.” 


We must now refer to a curious and striking illustration of the 
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misery and calamity consequent on smoking opium. The account is 
taken from the Chinese Repository for April 1837, and describes— 


‘Some paintings by a native artist in China-street, (Canton) named 
Sunqua. They are on rice-paper, six in number, forming a series, de- 
signed to exhibit the progress of the opium-smoker, from health and pros- 
perity to misery and degradation: in fact, they are a counter-part to 
Hogarth’s famous ‘ Rake’s Progress.” So far as we can ascertain, the 
idea was original with the painter; and, regarded as mere works of art, 
the pictures are by no means unworthy of notice. The figures and 
attitudes are well conceived and drawn, and the story clearly and strongly 
carried through: We were surprised to see how exactly some of the 
pictures ‘ hit off’ the character of the opium-smoker, as described by the 
writers in the preceding appendix ; and we will not fail to make further 
inquiries respecting them, and the circumstances which led the painter to 
form his design.” 


The following is the description which the artist himself gives of 
his fanciful productions, which no doubt aptly mirror the truth:— 


“ The son ofa gentleman of fortune, his father dying while he was yet 
but a youth, comes into possession of the whole family estate. The 
young man having no inclination for either business or books, gives him- 
self up to smoking opium and profligacy, In a little time his whole patri- 
mony is squandered, and he becomes entirely dependent on the labour 
of his wife and child for his daily food. Their poverty and misery are 
extreme. 

“No. 1. This picture represent the young man at home, richly attired, 
in perfect health and vigour of youth. An elegant foreign clock stands 
ona marble table behind. On his right is a chest of treasure, gold and 
silver ; and on the left, close by his side, is his personal servant, and, at a 
little distance, a man whom he keeps constantly in his employ, preparing 
the drug for use from the crude article, purchased and brought to the 
house. 

“No. 2. In this he is reclining on a superb sofa with a pipe in his 
mouth, surrounded by courtesans, two of whom are young, in the cha- 
racter of musicians, His money now goes without any regard to its 
amount. 

‘‘No. 3. After no very long period of indulgence, his appetite for the 
drug is insatiable, and his countenance sallow and haggard. Emaciated, 
shoulders high, teeth naked, face black, dozing from morning to night, 
he becomes utterly inactive. In this state he sits moping, on a very 
ordinary couch, with his pipe and other apparatus for smoking lying by 
his side. Atthis moment, his wives—or a wife and a concubine—come 
in; the first finding the chest emptied of its treasure, stands frowning 
with astonishment, while the second gazes with wonder at what she sees 
spread upon the couch. 

‘* No. 4. His lands and his houses are now all gone; his couch ex- 
changed for some rough boards and a ragged mattress; his shoes are off 
his feet, and his face half awry, as he sits bending forwards, breathing 
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with great difficulty. His wife and child stand before him. poverty 
stricken, suffering with hunger; the one in anger, having dashed on the 
floor all his apparatus for smoking, while the little son, unconscious of 
any harm, is clapping his hands and laughing at the sport! But he heeds 
not either the one or the other. 

‘No. 5. His poverty and distress are now extreme, though his appe- 
tite grows stronger than ever; he is as a dead man. In this plight, he 
scrapes together a few copper cash, and hurries away to one of the 
smoking-houses, to buy a little of the scrapings from the pipe of another 
smoker, to allay his insatiable cravings. 

“ No. 6. Here his character is fixed; a sot. Seated on a bamboo 
chair, he is continually swallowing the foeces of the drug, so foul, that 
tea is required to wash them down his throat. His wife and child are 
seated near him, with skeins of silk stretched on bamboo reels, from 
which they are winding it off into balls; thus earning a mere pittance 
for his and their own support, and dragging out from day to day a misera- 
ble existence.” 


The next point to which our author addresses himself is—the 
extent to which opium is introduced into China by our countrymen 
in the East Indies. To the Chinese Repository again we refer, as 
quoted by Mr. Thelwall :— 


“In India, the extent of territory occupied with the poppy, and the 
amount of population and capital engaged in its cultivation and in the 
preparation of opium, are far greater than in any other part of the world. 
Malwa, Benares, and Behar (Patna), are the chief localities; and nearly 
every chest of the drug exported from India bears one of their names, 
according to the part of the country in which it was produced. About 
one-half of the whole product of India is obtained from Malwa. Though 
the chiefs of Malwa are under British protection, the management of the 
soil is entirely beyond the Company’s authority, and both the cultivation 
of the poppy and the production of opium are free. The traffic in the 
drug is also free, excepting ‘transit duties,’ which are levied upon it 
when passing through the British territories, as most of it does on its 
way to Bombay, from whence it is exported to China. But in Benares, 
Behar, and throughout all the territories within the Company’s jurisdic- 
tion, the cultivation of the poppy, the preparation of the drug, and the 
traffic in it, until it is brought to Calcutta, and sold by auction for expor- 
tation, are under a strict monopoly. Should an individual undertake the 
cultivation, without having ‘entered into engagements with the govern- 
ment to deliver the produce at the fixed rate,’ his property would be im- 
mediately attached, and the ryot* compelled either to destroy his poppies, 
or give securities for the faithful delivery of the product. Nay, accord- 
ing to a late writer, ‘the growing of opium is compulsory on the part of 
the ryot.. Advances are made by government, through its native ser- 
vants, and if a ryot refuses the advance, ‘ the simple plan of throwing the 
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“* The ryot is the immediate cultivator of the soil.” 
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rupees into his house is adupted ; should he attempt to abscond, the peons 
seize him, tie the advance up in his clothes, and push him into his house. 
The business being now settled, and there being no remedy, he applies 
himself, as he may, to the fulfilment of his contract.’ 

** Vast tracts of land, formerly occupied with other articles, are now 
covered with poppies, which require a very superior soil in order to pro- 
duce opium in perfection. Hence, its cultivation has not extended over 
waste and barren lands, but into those districts and villages best fitted 
for agricultural purposes, where other plants, ‘ grown from time imme- 
morial,’ have been driven out before it. But though poppies are now 
spread over a wide extent of territory, the cultivation is still, as it has 
long been, rapidly on the increase. In 1821, in the single district of 
Sarun, belonging to the province of Behar, there were, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Kennedy (many years collector of land revenue and 
deputy opium agent in that district), between 15,000 and 20,000 bigahs 
of land (about one-third of an acre per bigah), then under cultivation. 


In 1829, the amount was nearly or quite doubled, and the produce, in the 
meantime, had increased in a still greater degree.” 


According to a calculation, the value of the opium that was 
sold in the year 1837, amounted to £2,539,530 sterling. We 
have not room to extract or enter into the estimates of the quantity 
which, on an average, individuals may take of the potent and dele- 
terious drug, nor of the number of Chinese addicted to it. We 


must quote, however, our author’s conclusions on these points, 
calmly and carefully drawn as they are :— 


‘If this estimate be correct; if a mace weight would fill twelve pipes 
(which may be allowed to be ‘a tolerably good allowance’ for each day), 
and if it be further observed that (according to some accounts) the mace 
weight which has served a luxurious smoker to.day will supply the pipe 
of a more wretched slave to this habit to-morrow; then will 34,000 
chests (the amount imported during the last year to which my informa- 
tion extends) be abundantly sufficient to ruin the health and shorten the 
days of no less than 2,980,000 individuals. And, if he who begins to 
use this baneful drug at twenty years of age can never expect to reach 
his fortieth year, then what must be the average number per annum, of 
those who are cut off prematurely by the use of opium. The ordinary 
calculation is, unless my memory fails me, that of sixty persons living and 
in health at the age of twenty, one may be expected to die every year. 
That is to say, the above-mentioned 2,980,000 persons who are living 
and in health at the age of twenty, would not, in the ordinary course of 
nature, be all dead in less than sixty years. If, on the contrary, in con- 
sequence of the use of opium, they all die in twenty years, the rate of 
mortality is tripled ! and thus within the space of ,twenty years, not less 
than 1,996,000 are murdered by the use of this pernicious drug ; OF 


99,300 every year! Iconfine myself, in this calculation, to the effects 
of imported opium.” 


Ffom the Chinese Repository for Nov. 1836,— 
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* We have no such access to China as enables us to render a full statis- 
tical account of the desolation spread there by opium. It would be of com- 
paratively little use if we had; for at the rate at which the trade is now 
advancing, statistics are utterly distanced long before they could be pro- 
perly compiled. ‘The importation of opium into China is increasing in a 
ratio which doubles it in nearly four years! It amounted in value last 
year to not much less than four crores of rupees! (About Sp.Dls. 
19,230,769.) Notwithstanding the rapid progress in the increasing sup- 
ply, the demand more than keeps pace with it; and there is every proba- 
bility, unless sume direct interference of Providence mercifully thwart the 
natural course of events, that both will go on increasing in an increasing 
ratio until ‘ ruin stand aghast’ at its own awful doings.” 


This brings us to the consideration of a third question, viz., in 
what manner is the drug imported from India into China? The 
answer is by smuggling, with all its direful concomitants and results ; 
smuggling carried on by British merchants, or the subjects of 
Britain, and not repressed, but positively as well as negatively, 
directly as well as indirectly countenanced by the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

There is a number of evils at which we have not glanced, and 
which persons conversant with the entire trade, from the planting 
and culture of the poppy to its full fruits and operations in China, 
have detailed to Mr. Thelwall. Even the oppressions, disasters, 
and demoralization attending the system as realized in India are 
appalling, as well as injurious to traffic and economy, as the reader 
of the small work before us will clearly perceive. 

But there are other things that most urgently demand our con- 
sideration connected with the traffic of British India in opium. The 
blood of tens of thousands of its victims is daily calling aloud for 
judgment. Indeed the sin and crime inseparable from the system 
are amongst the darkest that ever invoked the wrath of Heaven 
upon a people. This point our author very earnestly enforces in his 
Remarks, addressing himself to the humanity of the traffickers 
themselves, as well as to the humanity and Christianity of the Bri- 
tish people, wherever spread, and however fractional may be the 
influence of each individual. His appeals are warm and arousing, 
and unquestionably just and well founded ; such indeed as it very 
well becomes a minister of the Gospel or any one who professes the 
religion of good will to mankind, and believes that there is a judge 
of the quick and the dead, to whom he must answer. We feel, 
however, that in the space we can afford to the remainder of this 
paper, the arguments addressed to the cupidity of the worldly, and 
to the selfish interests of individuals, are likely to have more force 
and weight than any sermon from which we could quote, can in the 
existing reign of avarice, be expected to carry. We therefore dip into 
Mr. Thelwall’s volume where he states that the Government of 
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China looks upon the Opium Trade with the greatest detestation ; 
that the subject engages the attention of the authorities, of the 
most enlightened and respectable of the empire; that the commu. 
nity and the persons in power are perfectly aware from whom the 
desolating plague proceeds, and of the nefarious methods taken to 
accomplish the infernal purpose of the traffickers ; that every effort 
has been made to get free or to check the desolation wrought; and 
lastly, that much of the jealousy and the despite of the Chinese to- 
ns us as a people, and all Christians through the specimens 
familiar to them of British wickedness and cruelty, is attributable 
to the facts detailed and others that might be enumerated by us. 
Mr. Thelwall finds many proofs from the authority of native 
writers and functionaries, as well as from European travellers, for 
all be advances, and which are exceedingly humiliating to our 
national pride. The following are Chinese testimonies ;— 


At the present moment, throughout the empire, the minds of men are 
in imminent danger ; the more foolish, being seduced by teachers of false 
doctrines, are sunk in vain superstitions and cannot be aroused; and 
the more intelligent, being intoxicated by opium, are carried away as 
by a whirlpool, and are beyond recovery. Most thoughtfully have I 
sought for some plan by which to arouse and awaken all, but in vain.” 

*Heu Kew, sub-censor over the Military Department, kneeling pre- 
sents this memorial, ¢o point out the increasing craftiness of foreigners 
Jrom beyond the seas, in their pursuit of gain, and the daily diminution 
of the resources of the empire.” 

** According to the information that] have obtained, the sale of opium 
is the chief medium through which money is drained off, and carried 
beyond the seas. Inthe first year of Kedking (1796), the opium sold 
by foreigners in K wangtung did not exceed a few hundred chests. The 
number has now increased to upwards of 20,000 chests. ‘Yhese in- 
clude three distinct kinds, the ** black-earth,” the ‘ white-skinned,” 
and the ‘“‘red-skinned.” ‘The price of each chest is from 800 to 900 
dollars for the best, and from 500 to 600 for the inferior quality. This 
applies to what is sold in the province of Kwangtung. With regard 
to the other provinces, the vessels of which carry on illicit traffic with 
the receiving ships at Lintin, it is difficult to obtain any full and com- 
plete statement respecting them. 

«The amount annually lost to the country is about ten and some odd 
millions of money. ‘The money thus lost was, at first, the foreign money 
wherewith foreigners had previously purchsed goods; now it is entirely 
the fine silver of the inner land, cast into a different form at Macao. 
Formerly the foreigneris imported money to purchase the merchandise 
of the country, but now it hasall been carried back. In the first instance 
it was their practice to recast the foreign money, fearing lest any 
discovery should be made of their transactions, but now they openly 
carry away sycee silver. 


Irom the Chinese Repository,— 
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“Reverse the picture. Suppose, by any chance that Chinese junks 
were to import into England, as a foreign and fashionable luxury, so 
harmless a thing as arsenic or corrosive sublimate; that, after a few 
years, it became a rage; that thousands—that hundreds of thousands 
used it—and that its use was, in consequence of its bad effects, prohibited. 
Suppose that, in opposition to the prohibition, junks were stationed in St. 
George’s Channel, with a constant supply, taking occasional trips to the 
Isle of Wight and the mouth of the Thames, when the governmental 
officers were sufficiently attentive to their duty, at the former station, to 
prevent its introduction there. Suppose the consumption to increase 
annually, and to arouse the attention of government, and of those sound- 
thinking men who foresaw misery and destruction from the rapid spread 
of an insidious, unprofitable, and dangerous habit, Suppose, in fact, 
that mutato nomine, all which has been “ achieved here,” had been prac- 
tised there. Suppose some conservators of the public morals to be 
roused at last, and to remonstrate against its use and increase; and that 
among the nation sending forth this destroyer to prey on private happi- 
ness and public virtue, one or two pious and well-meaning bonzes were 
to remonstrate with their countrymen, ‘a la archdeacon Dealtry,’ on the 
enormity of their conduct; how wonderfully consolatory to one party, 
and unanswerable to the other, must be the remark of the well-dressed 
and well-educated Chinese merchant: ‘ Hai ya, my friend, do not you 
see my silk dress and the crystal knob on my cap: do you not know 
that have read, and can quote, Confucius, Mencius, and all the Five 
Books; do you not see that the barbarians are passionately fond of 
arsenic, and that they will have it ;—that they go so far as to pay for it: 
and can you, fur one moment, doubt that it would not be much worse for 
them if, instead of my bringing it, it were left to the chance, needy, and 
uncertain supply, which low ‘ men of no capital’ could afford to bring ?” 


It is to be hoped that the philanthropic views of the gentlemen 
connected with India trade who first brought this subject under Mr. 
Thelwall’s notice, and that his own earnest and hearty efforts to 
awaken the people of Great Britain, especially those who sit in Par- 
liament, not only to the fearful, moral, and physical evils which are 
inseparable from our present system of the Opium Trade with 
China, but to the main causes which exclude our merchants from 
the advantages of an unrestricted intercourse with that empire, will 
have their rightful and necessary effect. We fain hope that Great 
Britain will continue to be the champion of freedom and religion, 
and that the present generation may not pass away, without the foul 
stain that has now been occupying painfully our attention being 
erased from her flag. 
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Art. XII.—Joh and his Times ; or, a Picture of the Patriarchal Age 
during the Pericd between Noah and Abraham, and a New Version 
of that Ancient Poem. By Tuomas Wemyss, Author of Biblical Glean- 


ings, Symbolical Dictionary, and other Works. London: Jackson and 
Walford. 1839. 


Wuen we find, as we have in the present instance, that a portion of 
the Holy Scriptures has been made the subject of prolonged study 
and accurate scholarship; that real piety, deep earnestness, and 
sound taste have been brought to bear upon one of the most 
obscure yet instructive parts of the Bible, it would be criminal, were 
we rashly, or after a single perusal of the book, to pronounce any 
condemnatory opinion, even although the author’s views may be 
new and calculated to stun us. We confess that parts of the trans- 
lation and comments here given have forced us to pause and to 
doubt ; but, at the same time, there is such an obvious prevalence 
of learning, of candour, and eagerness, in order that the pure truth 
may be discovered, that we shall not venture to do more than pre- 
sent a summary of some of the contents. The work indeed is cal- 
culated to excite much attention among biblical scholars and serious 
thinkers ; and, we have no doubt, will obtain for the book of Job a 
me anxious and admiring study, on the part of many, than ever 
efore. 

This portion of Scripture, every scholar and well-informed Chris- 
tian is aware, exhibits many singularities. It stands alone and dis- 
tinctly out from every other part of the sacred volume, not merely 
as regards the structure of its language, but the character of the 
religion and the manners which it pictures. It is in every respect 
a patriarchal work. containing the most beautiful delineation of 
primitive times. Yet the arts and sciences, even at that early 
period, in the morning, comparatively speaking, of the world’s exis- 
tence, had made great progress. And what is more, there was, to 
quote our author’s precise words, ‘‘a majesty, a grandeur, a 
solidity, and a solemnity in the transactions and the characters” 
presented to us in the book, “‘ to which the frothiness and puerility 
of our manners and customs form a pitiable contrast.” 

In the course of his Notes and Dissertations, which are very 
numerous and interesting, Mr. Wemyss has addressed himself to 
every question that has been started in reference to the book of 
Job and its more remarkable passages. He makes it quite mani- 
fest that extreme obscurity attaches to many parts of the composi- 
tion, and that the English authorized translation may frequently be 
impugned. To three or four of the most remarkable alterations 
which distinguish this new version we proceed to direct attention. 

Mr. Wemyss maintains that the Satan introduced into the scene in 
the book of Job, is not the evil principle recognised among the Jews 
at a later age, as the prince of Devils. We quote his version :— 
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«} ‘There was a man in the region of Uz, whose name was Job. He 
was a sincerely upright man, who worshipped God, and who ab- 
9 stained from evil. ‘There were born to him seven sons and three 
3 daughters. He possessed seven thousand sheep, three thousand 
camels, five hundred yoke of oxen, five hundred she-asses, anda 
reat number of servants. So that of all the sons of the East he 
was the wealthiest. 

«4 Now his sons had a custom of feasting at each other’s houses, every 
one on his birth-day ; when they invited their three sisters to eat 
5 and drink with them. And when the days of feasting were over, 
Job sent and made expiation for them, early the next morning, and 
offered burnt-offerings according to the number of his children ; for 
he said, ‘ Perhaps my sons may have sinned, and may have offended 
against God in their hearts.’ Thus did Job on every such occasion. 
“6 One day, when the sons of God went to present themselves before 
7 Jehovah, the Accusing Angel went also with them. And Jehovah 
said to the Accusing Angel,* Whence comest thou?’ And the Ac- 
cusing Angel in reply said to Jehovah, ‘From roaming round the 
8 earth, and walking about it.’ Then Jehovah said to the Accusing 
Angel, ‘ Hast thou taken notice of my servant Job; he hath not his 
equal upon earth; a man sincerely upright, worshipping God, and 
9 abstaining from evil?’ The Accusing Angel replied to Jehovah, 
10 ‘Is Job’s worship of God disinterested? Hast thou not sur- 
rounded him with a fence, himself, his house, and all that belongs to 
him? Thou hast blessed the labour of his hands, and his property 
11 overspreads the land. But stretch forth thine hand, and smite all 
12 that he has: will he not then openly renounce thee?’ Then Jehovah 
said to the Accusing Angel, ‘ Behold, all that he has is in thy power, 
only stretch not forth thine hand against himself.’ So the Accusing 

Angel departed from the presence of Jehovah.” 


His view is that according to the condescension of the Supreme 
being when adapting himself to human understandings, the Satan 
in Job, means the public accuser or prosecutor in the court and 
council of heaven,—one of the ministering angels. There appears, 
he says, to be among the celestials one who holds such an office, 
the inspector and censor of human manners, in every part of the 
family of man, and who carries his reports to the Divine judgment- 
seat accordingly. It would be utterly incongruous, he thinks, to 
imagine, that the enemy of God and man, the impure spirit, should 
have free and undebarred access, whenever he chose it, to the 
Divine presence. The colloquy itself countenances this view, he 
says. ‘The term Satan in Hebrew, like Diabolos in Greek is a 
name of office or character, and the whole composition of the poem 
is pronounced to require this interpretation, which some other 
writers, Dr. Russell, for instance, in his ‘* Connection of Sacred 
and Profane History,” countenances. At considerable length our 
author illustrates and defends a reading which, it will at once be 
admitted, concerns a mysterious subject. 
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One of the most striking of our author’s opinions and translations 
occurs when he speaks of Job’s ideas of a future state ; for he denies 
that the patriarch had any knowledge of a life to come. He says,— 


“ Chap. xix. 25, &c. I have rendered thus :— 


‘ For I know that my Vindicator liveth, 

And that, at length, he will appear on the earth, 

And though this, my skin, is thus corroded, 

Yet in my flesh I shall see God ; 

Whom IJ shall see as my Friend, 

And mine eyes shall behold him not estranged from me, 

When I shall have fulfilled all that is appointed for me.’ 
Which may be thus paraphrased, in connexion with the preceding and 
subsequent verses : 

«QO that my words, in vindication of myself, were recorded in some 
permanent memorial. For I am sure I have a Deliverer left, who will 
hereafter espouse my cause, even on this side the grave; and after these 
men have exercised their cruelty on me, [ shall at length see God, whom 
I shall see declaring himself in my favour, and no longer alienated from 
me, as he seems to be at present. ‘Then, when [ shall have finished my 
trial, will ye not begin to say among yourselves, why have we per- 
secuted him in such a manner, since the event has proved him guiltless 
of the crimes alleged against him? Beware, therefore, of drawing down 
the Divine judgments upon you ; for his vengeance will visit all unrighte- 
ous doings, so as to teach you candour and consideration for your neigh- 
bour in the time to come.’ 

“ This interpretation is justified by the following considerations : 

“1. The translation above given is close to the original, and requires 
no supplements; whereas, in our version, in order to make out the sense, 
the words day, though, worms, body, are obliged to be inserted ; and in 
this way, by supplying words, we may make the Scriptures speak anything 
we please. 


“2 The Septuagint gives nu countenance to our mode of rendering 
the passage. Its language is: 
‘* For I know that He is eternal 
Who is about to deliver me on earth, 
To restore this skin of mine which endures these things ; 
For by the Lord these things have been done to me, 
Of which I am conscious to myself, 
Which my own eye hath seen, and not another, 
But all was fullfilled in my own bosom.’ 


The Chaldee also has, * my Deliverer or Restorer.’ 

‘3. There is no other passage in the whole book of Job, importing 
that he knew anything of the Messiah, or that he believed in a resurrec- 
tion from the dead at the last day. 

“4. It is a good and safe rule, to apply no Old Testament passage to 
Jesus Christ, which is not so applied to him in the New. Much mysti- 


cism and misinterpretation of Scripture have arisen from the violation of 
this rule, 
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«5, Another proof of the correctness of our interpretation lies in the 
use of the words ol oper. ‘ above the dust,’ which always mean on this side 
the grave, as in or under the dust signifies ‘after death.” The word &, 
in Hebrew, which we translate ‘on my side,’ is exactly correspondent to 
the term Zenore in Psalm cxxiv. 1. 

‘If itthad not been Jehovah who was on our stde ;’ 


and /a zer, in the next clause, is exegetical of /i, and signifies ‘ not alie- 
nated—not estranged —friendly.’ 

«6. There is a farther reason why the word gal or goel should be con- 
sidered in the light here contended for, since the Hebrews have another 
term, which they use when they intend to speak of redeeming in a general 
sense. ‘hat word is pede. See Exod. xiii. 15; xxxiv. 20: Levit. x. 
20, &c. And notwithstanding this precision so observable in the Hebrew, 
gal is translated into Greek by the LXX. in no less than eight different 
ways, as may be seen in Trommius’s Concordance to the Septuagint. 

«7, The language used in chap. xvi. 19, is not very dissimilar from 
this text :— 

‘ Even now, behold, my witness is in heaven, 
And my eye-witness is on high,’ 
and is a proof that Job entertained expectations from that quarter, viz., 
—that God would sooner or later interfere to vindicate him. This is the 
whole amount of his faith, as regards this matter. 

“8. Had Job possessed a hope in the resurrection from the dead, and 
ina Saviour to come, he would never have cursed the day of his birth, as 
he desperately does in chap. ili.; neither would he have uttered the im- 
patient speeches he does in other parts of the book. And Zophar appears 
to have understood him as meaning a temporal deliverance ; for, in chap. 
xx. 27, in replying to Job’s remarks, he denies that the patriarch could 
expect such an intervention. On the contrary, says he, 

‘The heaven shall reveal his iniquity, 

And the earth shall rise up against him.’ ; 
And it is plain, when the final catastrophe of the Poem takes place, that 
Job had a reference to his own words and expectation, as recorded in 
chap. xlii. 5. He had said in the passage before us, 

‘I shall see God, 
Whom I shall see as my friend, 
And mine eyes behold.’ 


And at the close of the book, Job expressly says, 


‘I have heard of thee (¢. e. formerly) by the hearing of the ear, 
But now mine eye seeth thee.’ 


So that there must have been a visible manifestation of the Deity to him, 
in such form and manner as mortal eyes can bear, agreeably to his own 
hope expressed in this passage.” 


Mr. Wemyss further remarks that had Job in this place inti- 
mated his faith in the coming Messiah, in the explicit manner 
which is generally supposed, so eminent an example of faith would 
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have entitled him to a place in the list of believers given in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and also a just claim to the character of a 
prophet. A like view has been held by other writers, though 
contrary to the understanding of the passage which the merel 
English reader inclines to cherish when relying upon the authorized 
version, 

Our author states that the name Jehovah only occurs in the pro- 
Jogue and the epilogue of the book, and never in the poem. But 
the alteration which has struck us as the most complete is in the 
second chapter, where Job’s wife counsels him. 

The following is the new version, —‘‘ ‘Then his wife said to him, 
‘ Dost thou still maintain thine integrity? Bless God and die.’ 
But he replied to her, ‘ Thou speakest like a woman without 
understanding ; what! shall we then receive good from the hand 
of God, and shall we not receive evil also ?’”’ 

Mr. Wemyss regards the language as given in the English version 
as very unlike what was to be expected from the wife of such an 
exemplary patriarch ; but what is better than supposition he says 
the word berek which he translates bless, occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment innumerable times; but that except here and in five other 
places, it is uniformly translated as he has doneit. ‘It is the 
word God used when he bestowed his benediction on the newly- 
created pair, the parents of the human race,” which certainly is a 
strong instance. In the Septuagint the passage is rendered thus, 
«« Speak some word to God and die.” Besides,— 


“A very strong argument may be brought in behalf of the work berek, 
here signifying to ‘ bless;’ not merely from its all but universal use in 
that sense throughout the Old Testament, but from the circumstance that 
the Hebrews possessed a word, indeed several words, signifying to curse, 
(kelel,) and that word is employed in the very commencement of the next 
chapter—‘ Job opened his mouth, and cursed his day.’ Now as it is well 
known that most writers are apt, when they have once employed a 
term in a certain sense, to use it in the same sense again ; so the author 
of this book might have been expected here to make choice of the term 
berek, if he had used it so recently in the sense of‘ cursing,’ or vice versd; 
if he meant to assert that Job’s wife really intended to exhort her hus- 
band to‘ curse God,’ why not employ the term kelel, which was ready to 


his hand and in his mind? This is a strong presumption that she did not 
utter the word in an obnoxious sense.” 


‘The new readings to which we have now invited notice are amongst 
the most striking that occur. They are such indeed as to have 
made us feel somewhat painfully that some most material mistakes 
may attach to particular passages, so as to affect the truth of the 
word of God. Still we are not to oppose inquiry or the fair and 
full statement of any discovery from the fear lest it should under- 
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mine the foundation of our faith ; for although wicked men should 
uote a much more formidable array of errors, and apparent con- 

tradictions than it is possible to find in our Bibles, the truths of 
revelation are too broadly and vividly supported to be injuriously 
affected by such obscurities or mistakes. | 

We shall now notice some of the Dissertations which enrich the 
work of Mr. Wemyss, in order that our readers may be enabled to 
form some judgment of the pains bestowed by him on a most inte- 
resting portion of Holy Writ. 

First of all we have an account of the “ general scheme of the 
book,” which we quote as a fair specimen of the author’s manner 
and pious feeling :-— 


“An Arabian Prince, or Emir, is represented as living in the midst of 
his family, enjoying a life of unmixed prosperity, the consequence of 
his exemplary piety and rectitude. Suddenly the scene changes, and 
this excellent man is visited by a series of overwhelming calamities, the 
result of a transaction which passed in the council of the Most High, 
into the secret of which the reader is not for amoment admitted. Three 
of his friends, princes or sages, come from a distance to condole with 
him. Astonished at his bereaved condition, they are prevented fora 
time from giving utterance to their feelings; but revolving in their 
minds, during that interval of silence, the series of calamities that had 
befallen the Patriarch, they come to the conclusion, that so severe a 
suffering must have been the fruit of extraordinary transgression on the 
part of Job. Meanwhile, he gives vent to the agony of his mind in 
terms the most passionate, execrates the day of his birth, and pours 
out effusions of the deepest anguish. At length, the eldest of the 
friends addresses him, but in no soothing tones; and the other two, fol- 
lowing up the same line of argument, charge Job directly, or by impli- 
cation, with some unusual dereliction of duty. To each of them, 
separately, the Patriarch replies. A second time, they reiterate their 
charges ;—a second time Job vindicates himself. They repeat similar 
criminations a third time, and a third time receive similar answers, A 
moderator at length steps forward, and, in language more calm and _ phi- 
losophical, pronounces his opinion of the case. At last the Deity inter- 
poses, and ina series of majestic iuterrogatories, convinces the whole 
party of theirerror, in forming false estimates of his administration; 
shows them heir nothingness in the scale of creation, restores his faith- 
fulservant to more than his former prosperity, accepts of his inter- 
cession for his friends, and thus the history has a happy conclu- 
sion. 

“ This is the brief outline of a narrative, which, abating some im- 
petuous bursts on the part of Job, arising from the extreme severity of 
his sufferings, and his anxiety to vindicate his character from reproach, 
presents to the mind a picture of moral grandeur, to which we find no 
parallel in human history. 

“In the course of the dialogue, much is said on both sides respecting 
the Divine power, justice, and providence, the scheme of the Divine ad- 
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ministratlon, how far God punishes children for the iniquities of their 
fathers, and similar discussions, all of them interesting, and ably handled, 
provided the sentiments were in every instance correct; but, strange to 
say, the whole party appear ignorant of that grand truth, which would 
have solved these enigmas, namely, the doctrine of the soul’s immor- 
tality, and of a future state of existence. Tothis they make no refer. 
ence. The whole work tendsto produce deep impressions of the wis- 
dom and majesty of God, to inculcate unwavering faith and unreserved 
submission, to lead to an acknowledgment of our ignorance and weak- 
ness, and to wait in patience for a solution of those mysteries in which 
the present scene of things is so thoroughly enveloped. 


Next comes the ‘ design of the book ;” viz. to teach a continual 
and enduring lesson on the providence of the Creator and our de- 
pendence,—on his power and our weekness,—on his greatness and 
our nothingness. As to the “‘ canonicity of the book,” and its po- 
sition among the books of the Old Testament, there is some va- 
= information. Of the “integrity of the book.” we are told 
that— 


“ The book, as elsewhere noticed, consists partly of a narrative, but 
chiefly of discourses. These last are closely connected with the narra- 
tive, and the one would be unintelligible without the other. Not that 
we are obliged to view them as uttered in the precise terms here delivered, 
for such poetical and rhetorical speeches as these are not wont to be 
spoken extempore, on sudden occasions, especially when men are in great 
perturbation of mind, and dejection of spirit, as Job himself was. Nor is 
a regular train of reasoning, with curresponding replies, such as we find 
here, likely to be carried on, without some premeditation. But the sub- 
stance of what they said is conveyed in the form we now have it, as a 
composition designed for the instruction of the suffering righteous in 
every succeeding age. 

“ That those speeches are not merely improvisatory, is plain, from the 
form of the versification—from the exactness of the thoughts—from the 
studied comparisons—from the consistency of the argument, and the 
unity of design. That they occurred at first in the manner described, is 
most probable; and they were afterwards transferred to the canvass, as 
we now have them, by an unknown writer, superintended by the Holy 
Spirit. 

re Whether we have them precisely in the same forms in which they 
were originally penned, is another consideration. Although the paternal 
care of Providence has watched over the preservation of the sacred books, 
for the maintenance of true religion in the world, and for the production 
and confirmation of faith, otherwise they would never have descended, 
as they have done, to our times, but might have been lost along with in- 
numerable other records of antiquity; yet the same Providence has not 
interfered, at the expense of a continual miracle, to watch over the va- 
rious copyists of the manuscripts of Holy Writ, to preserve them from the 
possibility of error. Hence, in the usual order of human imperfection, 
numerous faults of orthography, omissions of words or letters, and trans- 
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positions of lines and verses, if not of entire paragraphs, have naturally 
occurred. And it shews no want of reverence for the Inspired Writings, 
nor any insensibility of their value, but the contrary, to detect these faults, 
and to endeavour to amend them. 

“ Words and phrases omitted in the text have been sometimes placed on 
the margin of the manuscript, to be reinstated in their proper situations 
when recopied; but the next transcriber, mistaking the place, has inserted 
them out of their proper order. Glosses also, made on the margin, for the 
proprietor’s own private use, have been transferred to the text, by the next 
proprietor or copyist, and have thus become integral parts of Scripture, 
though originally meant only for its interpretation. That these things 
are to be lamented in the case of any important document, still more in 
the case of the sacred writings, is certain; but how were such mistakes 
to be prevented, except by a constant miracle ? 

“ Men wrote anciently on small detached leaves, which in all probability 
were not paged or numbered, and which when they afterwards fell into 
unskilful hands, were easily liable to be displaced. Hence occasional 
transpositions have occurred. If the parchments were narrow, they wrote 
only on one column; if broad, upon two or three, so that words and 
phrases might pass from one column to another; and when this happened 
the manuscript became of course confused and incomprehensible. If there 
remained at the end of a roll any vacant space, it was sumetimes filled up 
by a fragment or little piece foreign to the work itself; and this, not being 
always distinguished by a proper interval or mark, came to be con- 
sidered by ignorant transcribers as part of the work itself, was embodied 
accordingly, and thenceforth was viewed as part of the original. Some- 
times the material on which the work was written, was of a frail nature, 
and liable to corrosion by worms, or otherwise; hence passages became 
illegible, or portions were entirely lost, so that it became impossible to 
repair the loss; hence resulted considerable alterations, (See Kenni- 
cott’s Remarks.) 

“ The ancients wrote also tn a continued serics; that isto say without 
dividing their words; the marks which served to separate one word 
from another became unknown, and the figures of those consonants 
called final, and which might serve to indicate the ends of some words 
at least, ceased to be used or to be understood. It was therefore a matter 
of no small difficulty to separate words correctly, and also to construct 
sentences, without running them into one another. 

‘All these causes operated to produce various readings, uncertainty 
of meaning, and the like. And these have no doubt had their influence 
on the book of Job, as well as on parts of the sacred writings; other- 
wise the harmony and correspondence of the several parts of the book 
would have been more apparent. Some have thought that the 28th 
chapter is out of its place, and ought tu have formed the conclusion of 
the book, at least of the discourses; and in our translation we have 
placed it at the end of the book, as a more appropriate situation. 
There are other transpositions, of which we have taken notice in the 
course of the translation. But such alterations require great caution, 
and the whole subject is one of extreme delicacy and difficulty on 
account of the reverence due to the sacred writings.” 
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In one or other of the ways pointed out, it is quite possible that 
this most ancient piece of writing may have been considerably in- 
jured. The dialect and the admixture of several languages in the 
course of the book have imposed other difficulties and obscurities, 
its very obscurity, however, being held by Bishop Lowth to indi- 
cate its extreme antiquity—that it is the most ancient of all the 
sacred books. The claim for its ancientness is at length urged by 
Mr. Wemyss and with evident success. Job is also held to have been 
a real person, Joseph being conjectured to have been the author. 

The character of the poem, its style, its figures of speech, the 
doctrines deducible from it, the friends and relatives of Job indivi- 
dually and separately, the meaning of remarkable phrases, and 
titles, such as the ‘‘ Sons of God,” the state of the arts and 
sciences as developed in the patriarch’s day, and other particular 
heads are ably handled. , 

At that primitive period the people of Idumea were acquainted 
with the use of scales, with the weaver’s trade, with the military 
art, and various weapons of war. Mining, refining of gold, writing, 
coins, a considerable range of zoological knowledge, and many other 
proofs of civilization are recognized in the book in a manner 
that cannot be mistaken. ‘The following are samples of the allu- 
sions within the department of natural history, as explained by 
Mr. Wemyss. 


“ The ostrich seems to have been selected for description, because it is ° 
an inhabitant of the country were Job and his friends dwelt; and there- 
fore was familiarly known to them, as well as on account of its singular © 
properties. It is incapable of flight, but endued with an unrivalled 
rapidity of running, flapping its wings, as if to catch the wind, and 
moving with the fleetness of a race-horse. It is here contrasted with 
the stork and falcon; and the sentiment is, who can explain or arraign 
this difference of construction, and diversity of feeling, in the singed 
tribes ?—for while the ostrich is proverbial for inattention to its ‘young, 
the stork has ever been in repute for its parental fondness. ‘God has 
not imparted to the ostrich understanding :’ she has not the strong 
natural affection which we find in other birds, who will defend their 
young at all hazards, and never leave them but on the most pressing 
occasion. Hence an eastern poet says, as translated by Dr. Good: 

‘There are, who deaf to nature’s cries, 
On stranger tribes bestow their food ; 
So her own eggs the ostrich flies, 
And senseless rears another’s brood.’ 

“The lion occurs in chap. iv. 11. The meaning of which passage, 
as expressed in the highly figurative style of oriental composition, 
is, that the strength and terror of the mighty are rendered useless. 
Nothing is more common than to compare violent and wicked men, 
possessed of power, to savage beasts of prey, hunting after it, and de- 
vouring it greedily. 
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Pilkington, on this passage, remarks, that several beasts are spoken of 
in Scripture by words, whose appropriated meanings we cannot now 
discover. In our version we find no less than five different sorts of 
lions ; which, on the face of it, is absurd : three of them were pro- 
bably beasts of different species. Parkhurst thinks otherwise, and has 
affixed the meaning of lion or lioness to all of them. But the term 
shekel, shacal, or jackal, plainly points to another creature. In the 
original Hebrew the five names all differ. 

“In chap. x. 16, 17, 


‘Elated like a lion, thou springest upon me; 
And again thou showest thy power over me,’ &c. 


there is an allusion tu the manner in which the feline tribe torment their 
victims and protract their sufferings. 

“The dog, named in chap. xxx. I, is plainly the shepherd’s dog; proving 
that it was used in Arabia at that early period, and was perhaps the only 
animal of that species in the country, 

“The mountain goat is mentioned in chap. xxxix. 1. This animal, 
called also the ibez, is a native of Arabia, and is also found in ‘T'artary, 
and in some parts of Europe, Itis larger than the common goat, and 
possesses great strength and agility. It climbs the highest precipices, 
and bounds from rock to rock, where man could not set his foot. Their 
horns are sometimes three feet long. The difficulty with which these 
creatures bring forth their young is noticed by Pliny, (Nat. Hist. lib. 
viii. 32,) as Grotius remarks. 

“The wild ass (chap. xxxix. 5,) is a well known inhabitant of the 
deserts of Arabia, and is a gregarious animal. This variety of the 
ass tribe is still met with in Tartary and other parts of Eastern Asia. 
Jt is a much more dignified animal than the domestic ass ; beautiful, wild, 
and excessively swift, 

“In chap. xxiv. 5, robbers and plunderers.are compared to the wild 
ass, not that it is a rapacious animal, but simply on the ground that 
it lives in the desert, like the Bedouins and wandering Arabs, whom 
their extortion and violence had driven from society.” 


Mr. Wemyss and others suppose that the behemoth of Job is 
the mammoth, the remains of which have been found in Yorkshire, 
and that the leviathan may have been one of those enormous 
marine lizards called by naturalists the iguanodon. 

We shall now quote a specimen of the present new version of one 
of the most sublime passages that ever were penned. Indeed it has 
no parallel in all ancient or modern poetry; the apparition of 
Creusa in the Aineid, the phantom of the Cape of Good Hope, in 
Camoens, and the Ghost in Shakspeare’s Hamlet, though all more 


or less terrific, failing, it is truly said, when placed in comparison 
with the vision of Eliphaz :— 


‘““* A matter was imparted to me secretly ; 
It came to my ear like a muttering sound. 
In the terrifying hour of night visions, 
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At the time when deep sleep falleth upon men, 

A fear came upon me, and a horror, 

A shuddering went through all my bones ; 

Then a spirit glided before me, 

The hair of my flesh stood on end. 

It stood still— but I could not distinguish its form. 
A spectre stuod before mine eyes— 

There was stillness—so that I heard a hollow murmur saying : 
«Shall mortal man be just before God ? 

Shall a man be pure in the sight of his Maker ? 
Behold, He cannot confide in those who serve him; 
Even his angels he chargeth with defection. 

What then are the dwellers in tenements of clay, 
Whose foundation is in the dust ? 

They are crushed before the moth, 

They are destroyed from morning to evening ; 
They are for ever perishing unnoticed, 

Their fluttering round is soon over ; 

They die, quite destitute of wisdom.” 


The following are remarks upon this sublime passage :— 


‘A celebrated writer has remarked, and that justly, that one source of 
the sublime is obscurity. If so, it is impossible to produce a truer ex- 
ample of the sublime, than that in the 4th chapter in this book, the amaz- 
ing sublimity of which consists chiefly in the terrible uncertainty of the 
thing described. We are first prepared with the utmost solemnity for 
the vision; we are alarmed before we have discovered the cause of our 
emotion. It was in the dead hour of the night, all nature lay shrouded in 
darkness, and every creature was buried in sleep. Profound silence 
reigned over all. Eliphaz, wakeful and solitary, is musing on his couch. 
A supervatural being enters his apartment; its appearance is sudden and 
unexpected. Itis an image, but furmless and undefined. It is an image, 
and yet no image ;—a mere gliding spectre, its voice is hollow, like the 
whispers of the wind. The hair of the patriarch’s flesh stands erect with 
fear, and the scene passes before him with an abruptness and terror truly 
appalling. It does not flit away ; it stands still. The patriarch is all atten- 
tion. It makes a solemn pause, to prepare his mind for some momentous 
message. At length a voice is heard—a low, murmuring voice, with utter- 
ance slow and solemn, and the sentiments awfully impressive. Its mes- 
sage delivered, it vanishes, and leaves the patriarch overwhelmed with 
awe,” 


Mr. Wemyss appends a very long list of authors whose works he 
has perused on the book of Job, characterizing several of them. 
One of these was a translation by Elizabeth Smith, which appeared 
in 1810, written before she had completed her twenty-sixth year, 
and which obtains his praise. Of Professor Lee’s work on the same 
subject, he does not entertain a high opinion. It shows the lin- 
guist, he says, but is very little creditable to his taste or judgment. 
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From the instances of his renderings quoted, the Doctor’s style is 
as fanciful as the version before us is plain and simple. 

We observe that there is preparing for the press by Mr. Wemyss, 
another work, ‘“* Daniel and his ‘Times,’ a fine field for the occupa- 
tion of a mind so deeply imbued with a love and a knowledge of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. 





Art. XIII.—Arts and Artisans at Home and Abroad. By JELUINGER 
Symons. Edinburgh: Tait. 1839. 


Mr. Symons, as Assistant-Commissioner of the Hand-loom Inquiry, 
gained for himself high consideration when employed in the northern 
parts of the kingdom, and also was in a situation to collect a great 
number of most interesting statistical facts so as to be able to 
pronounce upon the state of arts and the condition of artisans at 
home. He has at a later period been engaged in making researches 
‘into the relative circumstances of the artisans of France, Bel- 
gium, Austria, and Switzerland,” and consequently is prepared to 
present a report upon foreign matters akin to those which engaged 
his statistical investigations at home. Not that his post octavo 
book contains a parliamentary report, or has in any way the shape 
or spi:it of a party work to serve the views of any faction or parti- 
cular class; but it offers the unbiassed results of extensive inquiries, 
and deliberate reflection,—the analysis and the summary evidently 
of a liberal as well as an enlightened mind. 

A considerable portion of the volume is necessarily devoted to 
the dryer statistical facts of the subject, such as the sums in the 
way of wages paid at different places and countries for work of simi- 
lar kinds, in the manufactures of soft and hard articles,—cotton, 
silk, and iron,—the prices of the necessaries of life,—the average 
profits, and the like. We are then presented with a view of the 
comparative comforts of the artisans in different parts, their habits, 
and their prospects. Another department of his subject and matter 
consists of the broader views to which his facts are supposed to 
guide, in the science of political economy ; as, for example, in regard 
to the doctrines of free-trade in corn, as well as other articles,—the 
effects of combinations, and questions connected with an extension 
of suffrage. 

The result of the whole inquiry and details, although of a mixed 
nature as respects the comparative condition of the arts and arti- 
sans at home, is of a more cheering description than many will 
anticipate. He finds, for instance, that the operatives in England 
are more prosperous than the same class is in France. In Switzer- 
land there seem to exist the greatest advantages for the working 
man; but the manufacturing and social condition of that country is 
by no means analogous to that of Great Britain. In Belgium too, 
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something like English superiority may be witnessed; but the 
restrictions in France are ruinous to the labourer, where poverty is 
as generally severe as among the Scotch hand-loom weavers. In 
parts of Prussia the artisans are flourishing ; and throughout Ger- 
many there seems to be a prevalent inclination to be satisfied with 
the condition of things as they exist, rather than a superabundance 
of wages, or a prospect of greater prosperity than is experieneed at 
home. 

We gather from the volume that while there is less fluctuation 
abroad than in this country, there is also more equality amongst the 
different trades as to modes of living, wages, and profits. We are 
also led to conclude that the transference of English skill and capi- 
tal to foreign parts is large and on the increase. ‘This is, we think, 
the most disheartening information in the book. That English 
machinery and hands to superintend it are withdrawn from us and 
smuggled to rival states admits not of a doubt; and that the supplies 
manufactured by such means, as well as the transported knowledge, 
example, and stimulus are perniciously affecting the home interest 
in neutral marts, is a truth that stares us broadly in the face. 

Having in the above very general way glanced at the nature, 
purpose, and contents of the publication in which so much that 
is important to our national welfare is plainly and with singular 
condensation detailed, it only remains for us to transcribe some of 
those details or statements that possess an interest which all will at 
once appreciate. 

We have mentioned that in France the condition of artisans 
is exceedingly depressed ; clothing, lodging, and food being in- 
adequate, the operation of protective measures having the very oppo- 
site effect to that intended by them :— 


“In France almost every trade robs the other and the consumer to 
boot, by way of making everybody richer; and France, nevertheless— 
wonderful to relate—is getting poorer. Take the cotton-spinning as an 
example. In order that the cotton-spiners may be protected, our yarns 
under No. 1708 are prohibited, and a!l above that number are admitted 
at a protecting duty. The weavers have got similar protection; and of 
course nearly all cotton goods in France are sold at a high price. This, 
one would iu.agine, must be at least highly profitable to the fortunate 
monopolists : no such thing; no class complained more bitterly to me of 
their wofully distressed condition. They had, it is true, their paws in 
their neighbour’s platter; and everybody in France pays dear for their 
calicoes and muslins; but their right to protection being of course no 
greater than other people’s, there are other monkey monopolists who 
claim a similar immunity to pilfering. ‘The iron-masters have got their 
protecting duty of 25 per cent on all foreign iron, and force the cotton- 
spinners in their turn to buy their bad iron at high prices for spinning 
machinery. It was certainly an edifying spectacle to see the cotton- 
spinner, with his left hand in the pocket of all the consumers of cottons, 
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lifting up his might hand in the fervour -of virtuous indignation at the 
atrocious pilfering of the unprincipled iron-master. The iron-master in 
his turn proved to be an equally injured individual, and assured me that 
if the horrible rascality of that protecting duty on coals was to be conti- 
nued, and the thievish coal-masters protected by that iniquitous duty on 
cheap foreign coal, he firmly believed that the destruction of commerce 
was inevitable.” 


Look to Switzerland and compare France with a country so un- 
equally situated and favoured by nature :— 


«If we look to Switzerland, we shall see the far mure potent influence 
of free trade in spite of territorial sterility. Look again at France. 
France, in spite of her great skill in some of the arts—in spite of her 
fertile soil, producing more food than her population can consume—and 
in spite of her natural facilities in many branches of production, is by 
many degrees less forward in manufactures, and is, in proportion to her 
population, at least one-third less wealthy than Sw#t!zerland, which pos- 
sesses not one-half the food necessary for ber population, which is placed 
under every topographical disadvantage, and whose soil furnishes the 
raw material of hardly one single manufacture in which she excels. I 
know of no country so flourishing as Switzerland, and there are few in 
Furope less so than France ; and that while she possesses abundant faci- 
lities for commercial wealth. I trace the cause of this signal difference 
to the fact, that while the shores and frontiers of France, bristle with 
custom-houses, and she possesses the highest protective tariff in Europe, 
Switzerland has not a single custom-house, levies not a single duty, and 
has not one protection to commerce among her laws. The result is, that 
capital and industry flow solely in the most productive channels. Skill 
and enterprise seek the field in which they have the greatest natural ca- 
pacity to excel; and not being weakened by having to furnish protective 
props for trades which cannot support themselves, they realize a far 
greater amount of exchangeable produce than could possibly be effected 
were they obliged, first, to purchase the other commodities of life at a 
protected price: and secondly, to have their foreign market cramped by 
the custom-houses which bar out the foreign purchaser.” 


We have made some allusion to the very different posture 
socially, and between the manufacturing relations and practices of 
Great Britain and those of Switzerland,—the latter being essentially 
an agricultural country, where trade and commerce are subservient 
and far less systematized so as to be able to compete with the regu- 
larity and the speed of our immense establishments. Unless it be 
in the case of the few hundreds of poor Highlanders that are wont 
to repair to the south and eastern parts of Scotland, and to the 
north of Engtand in autumn, to gain a few shillings to carry them 
over winter, where shall we find anything analogous to the arrange- 
ment and practice now to be explained ? 


“ The Voralberg, containing about 90,000 inhabitants, sends out ma- 
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sons and house-builders to nearly the whole of Switzerland and the neigh. 
bouring provinces of France. They leave early in spring, and live very 
sparingly during the summer; cooking for themselves a kind of pudding 
or soup of flour and Indian corn, which, with bread, and now and then a 
glass of wine, suffice for their nourishment. They return home in au. 
tumn, where they have little todo during winter ; excepting to fell wood, 
&c. in the forests, and other chance work. ‘Thechildren leave the country 
at the same time in thousands, to herd cattle in Suabia and Bavaria: they 
get perhaps one pound, besides board and lodgings, for their services, a 
suit of home-spun linen clothes, and two pair of shoes, and perhaps a bag 
of flour, which they manage to cook for themselves on the way, and return 
with nearly the whole of their earnings. ‘The women who remain,and the 
elder men, cultivate the land, and the girls and many of the young 
men weave, and are employed in the manufactures.” 


Here are other points of contrast :— 


‘It may be safely assumed that a town weaver nets on the average 
thirty sous per day, and the country weaver twenty-five for fourteen 
hours’ work. They appear to me to work as hard asthe Scottish weavers, 
though scarcely in the same manner; the latter will work desperately for 
three or four hours, in order that he may loiter and stand at his door an 
hour; the Tarare weaver, (and the remark holds good elsewhere in France,) 
keeps continually shuffling along, if 1 may so express it, and completes as 
much in fourteen hours’ sluggish work, as the Scottish weaver by broken 
portions of quicker work extended over the same period.” 


On the subject of diet, we find that the consumption of that 
which is vegetable bears, through the countries examined by Mr. 
Symons, a vast superiority of amount over the use and command of 
butcher’s meat. On the Continent the food of the working classes 
may be said to be entirely of the former description, meat being 
only the relish taken with food. The Italian eats maccaroni, the 
French and Germans bread and cabbage; and potatoes are rapidly 
spreading, being now by no means confined to Ireland or the United 
Kingdom. In Prussia, we believe, this vegetable is held in the 
very highest estimation ; and it is there manufactured and cooked 
in a much greater variety of ways than we are acquainted witli at 
home. Indeed vegetable diet of one kind or another is the food of 
the I’nglish workman also, our author characterising beef-eating, as 
identified with John Bull, as little better than a beautiful fiction. 
‘Two-thirds of the population of this country, he says, live on vege- 
table diet? We quote some of his details of the mode of living and 
the diet of the labourers in Belgium.— 


“ The workmen employed in the iron-works of the Hainault, Liege, 
and the machine-making factories both of Seraing, Bruxelles, Ghent, &c. 
live on potatoes and vegetables, with a piece uf meat among them, for 
dinner regularly ; coffee of chicory ; and on the Sundays, spirits in mo- 
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rate quantity. ‘These are the best paid. The workmen who come under 
the second class are the masons, blacksmiths, carpenters. &c. of the towns, 
the woollen factory and domestic weavers, who live nearly in the same 
mauner, but consume either a less portion of meat, or take it only three 
or four times a week. The cotton weavers and factury workmen live less 
well. Potatoes and vegetable soup form their chief food, with bread half 
rye and half wheat; coffee, and occassionally a glass of spirits, and com- 
monly brown beer, are their beverage. This beer is particularly nasty ; 
but, I believe, wholly free from coculus indicus, &c. &c.—pure malt, hops, 
water, and salt, ill proportioned, and execrably boiled. The linen wea- 
vers and the common labourers are identified, and consume potatoes and 
rye bread, which is a common article of consumption in Belgium, and 
indeed generally on the Continent among the poorest classes, vegetable 
soup, rarely flavoured with meat, coffee of chicory, beer, &c. However 
coarse the food may be on which the Belgian artisan subsists, the abund- 
ance of their meals is most striking. I was constantly in the habit of 
entering their dwellings at meal times, and I uniformly found the contents 
of the table even greater than the capacity of their appetites. Agricul- 
tural labourers are well fed: they have bread and coffee in the mo ning, 
vegetable soup for dinner, with meat three times a week, with beer. The 
poorest of all eat rye bread and potatoes with coffee. With regard to the 
prices of food, an ablebodied man will support himself comfortably on 
sevenpence per day in Belgium, in the country. Bread, such as labourers 
eat, is about a penny farthing per pound in the country; other food in 
proportion.” 


A tabular view of the wages at home and abroad gives us a 
favourable idea of England. Mr. Symons says, that as a general 
proportion, but subject to large variations, a sA¢//ing in Switzerland 
will go as far as a shilling and three-pence here; that in France, 
Belgium, and Rhenish provinces, as far as a shilling and four- 
pence ; in Wurtembherg, parts of Austria, some of the Duchies, and 
Bohemia, as far as a shilling and eight-pence or ten-pence ; al- 
Ways comparing towns with towns, country with country, agricul- 
tural with agricultural districts, and manufacturing with manufac- 
turing. As to the first class of mechanics, they are three-shillings 
weekly more favourably situated in England than in France and 
Belgium ; that is, after allowing one-third for greater cost of food 
in this country. The second class of mechanics at home, have the 
advantage of two shillings per week ; farm labourers a shilling and 
four-pence ; and spinning factory labourers, men, women, and 
children, two shillings and two-pence per week. 

Such are some of the valuable and striking details contained in 
the present volume. The light which its author has thrown upon 
the state, progress, and prospects of manufactures throughout 
Europe, is not more important than clear and admonitory. His 
work is a model of patience, candour, and fullness in statistical 
research. » 
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Art. XIV. 
1, The Gentleman of the Old School; a Tale. By G. P.R. James, 

Esq. Authorof the “ Huguenot,” &c. 3 Vols. London: Longman, 
2, Fair Rosamond; or, the Days of King Henry II.: a Historical 

Romance. By Tu. Mivver, Author of “ Royston Gower,” &c. 

3 Vols. London: Colburn. 1839. 

Mr. James is one of the most prolific authors of the age. His 
novels are concocted and published with the rapidity and regularity 
of a Scott. He turns himself to the historical, the romantic, and 
the purely fictitious with the utmost ease. We think indeed that 
his habits of authorship and facility with the pen arising from con- 
stant usage, have in the present and some of his latter productions 
been indulged at the expense of weight, depth, and novelty. Still 
there are always sterling passages, clothing original conceptions of 
character, interweaving with inexhaustible profusion happily con- 
trived incidents, or volunteering shrewd and striking observations, 
in Mr. James’s fictions. 

Some of the characters in the work before us are rather gene- 
ralities than individuals ; some of the actors too are introduced, left 
off, or dismissed without any sufficient reason, and at the mere 
arbitrary will of the novelist. We suspect that Lady Mallory com- 
bines incompatible feelings and principles. Her efforts to thwart 
the interests and happiness of the lovers, Edith Forrest and Ralph 
Strafford, are too tortuous and malignant to exist along with her 
asserted goodness and loftiness of principle and sentiment. The 
heroine, however, is a sweet and natural creation, and the ‘ Gen- 
tleman of the Old School” carries us back to a by-gone age, 
although he be not the hero of the story, nor the most interesting 
or permanent figure in it. There is a sufficient variety of other 
personages, good, bad, whimsical and entertaining brought upon the 
canvass. But it is not compatible with our plan to say anything 
more particular about the share which each has in the furtherance of 
the plot which is entangled and impressive enough to keep anxiety 
and curiosity upon the stretch, and dramatically enough in its issue 
to please the majority of novel readers. We could have dispensed 
indeed with some clap-trap incidents, though unfortunately some of 
them be too true to the manners of the period pictured. Lady 
Mallory should not have got so easily off, while the opportune dis- 
covery of the contents of a small box is a stale invention. But 
these and other artificial methods of carrying on and developing the 
events, are in a great measure lost sight of in consequence of the 
earnestness of the narrative, the apparent good faith and conviction 
of the author, and his mastery over the resources of language. We 
quote a life-like sketch,—the portrait of a man that has often been 


met with :— 
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« There is in all ages and at all times a class of young men, of whom 
John Forrest was but a type; and perhaps there is not a class so 
deservedly to be detested upon the face of the earth. He had considera- 
ble talents of various kinds, and the possession of those talents made him 
idly fancy that he possessed genius—that most rare of all jewels. The 
belief that he possessed genius, based upon natural self-conceit, and 
stimulated into activity by egregious vanity, induced him to have re- 
course to every means for the purpose of forcing the same opinion of his 
merits down the throats of other people. As se!lf-conceit, from the im- 
possibility of its being always gratified, is generaliy a pugnacious quality, 
he, like many others, soon learned to believe that the strongest proof of 
genius was to assail the opinions which the good and the wise have re- 
ceived and promulgated ; and, with a natural turn for speculation, which 
he called philosophy, considerable powers of sophistry, which he called 
logic, a supercilious smile and a sarcastic expression of countenance, he 
had convinced a great many soft persons that he was what he pretended 
to be—a man of real and sterling genius, who was to be courted, feared, 
and admired. Though he was thus far successful, and had gathered 
round him in the capital acircle of small idolaters, who adopted his 


. philosophy, spread his fame, and talked him into notoriety, John Forrest 


was nevertheless a disappointed man. The credit he obtained, though 
far more than he deserved, did not satisfy the greediness of his self-con- 
ceit. In the first place, he found that, although flattered and caressed, he 
was by no means generally loved or liked ; and he was shrewd enough to 
perceive, that even amongst women his success and favour was [ were] 
principally, if not altogether, with those who had neither minds, nor 
principles, nor hearts ; that they gratified his vanity to gratify their own ; 
and that there were very many, who, though they might not be able to 
combat his argument even if they had tried, viewed him with coldness, 
reprobation, and contempt. All this spread a bitterness through his mind ; 
and that weakest of small ambitions, the love of saying a smart thing, 
was mingled with a sneering virulence from the disappointment of egregi- 
ous vanity.” 


The ‘ Basket-maker”’ bids fair to rival men who have had the 
advantage of more schooling, and who have enjoyed more favourable 
opportunities in the way of leisure and pecuniary independence, in 
the craft of authorship. He has indeed in the course of a brief 
period made most signal progress, ‘‘ air Rosamond” being, in the 
Structure of the romance, the cast of its vivid and fresh descriptions 
of nature, its embodiment of character at a remote period, and the 
flow and felicity of the diction a decided improvement, even after 
his «* Royston Gower.” We are convinced that Mr. Miller is not 
only a ready but a pains-taking writer ; and that he will not fall into 
the error of being too refined, his excellent taste is to be relied upon, 
or of becoming finical and affected, his really poetic temperament 
and steady eye towards the beautiful and the true, ought to stand 
as vouchers. : 

Mr, Miller throws himself heart and soul] upon the olden times; 
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and though in a different style, he makes them like Scott his own, 
taking his readers with him back to the period represented with a 
willing and cordial sympathy. There is something eminently 
humanizing in his pictures, touching and graceful. We love the 
subject not merely on its own account, but for the sake of theartist who 
paints himself as well as it. ‘T'he manners of the age here selected 
for illustration afford scope for the peculiar display of his favourite 
fancies and abundant education ; for educated he deeply is, as his 
Rustic Sketches evidently establish, on all that pertains to the 
ancient customs of his country, its scenery, and attractions. But 
what use is there for indulging in generalities, when a specimen can 
communicate a better idea of his style and matter than pages of 
crilicism ? That we may not be called upon to offer any summary 
of the story, or embarrass our readers with a fragment that by itself 
would be unintelligible, we shall confine ourselves to one long ex. 
tract that can readily be separated and by itself appreciated, viz., 
where a fighting scene is succeeded by feasting, which at the period 
described oft followed one another in quick succession :— 


‘Numerous are the instances on record of those who were opposed 
hand to hand in the morning, sitting down by the same festal board at 
night. Nor did King Henry ever push his revenge to the extent of his 
power on those who had so stoutly held out their castles against him; but 
having once conquered them, he endeavoured, by courtesy and fair pro- 
mises, to retain them as friends. It was his poticy also to extend the 
greatest favours to those who had shewn the most resistance in defending 
their possessions, rightly judging that such brave warriors were dangerous 
enemies, and, in that restless age, the friends to be most valued. Acting 
upon this politic principle, he had prepared a large feast at the palace at 
Woodstock, and invited the chief knights among the prisoners, to share it, 
together with the different nobles who were leaders of his armed forces, 
taking care, however, that the numbers of the latter should at least dou- 
ble those of the conqured. Great preparations were of course made for 
the occasion; the Thames was dragged with nets to furnish its share to 
the feast; steers and sheep were slaughtered ; and many a buck, that had 
carried his antlers stately enough the day before, fell beneath the shafts 
of the foresters. The huge hall of the palace was strewn afresh with 
green rushes; the ponderous oaken tables were removed. from almost 
every other apartment, and brought thither to accommodate the guests. 
Seats also, each formed of a solid oaken plank, and supported by tressels 
of the same material, were ranged on each side the tables, and covered 
with haubefgettain, a kind of cvarse cloth of mixed colours, for the tables 
were not so much as smoothed by the plane. The walls of the immense 
hall were decorated with arms and armour, and sylvan trophies mingled 
with banners, and lances placed crosswise over hauberks and helm, and 
many a shield that bore the dint of former frays. On the doors, and by 
the upper table, which was set apart for the chosen guests, stood a rich 
canopy, euiblazoned with the arms of England, two lions blazing in gold ; 
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this was set apart for the king. Drinking-vessels of silver and gold also 
glittered upon every table; vet, amid all this barbaric splendour, there 
were not those real comforts which the meanest cottager now possesses, 
The huge loaves of bread were neither half kneaded nor balf baked, and 
bitter as aloes with the dregs of beer with which they were mixed; and 
also heavy as lead, and not freed from a tenth portion of the bran. Even 
some of the wine was so thick and full of dregs, that the barons were com- 
pelled to filter it between their teeth, and spit out the thick sediment 
upon the floor. Their repasts seemed to resemble their armour—heavy, 
showy, and cumbrous; but possessing little or no comfort. Henry 
entered the hall from a private door, followed by Glanvil, the great law- 

iver of the age, and Thomas a Becket: the chancellor .was seated on the 
right of the monarch, and the judge on the left. At the sounding of 
trumpets, the guests took their seats ; those at the upper end of the table 
placing themselves according to their rank, which each one seemed per- 
fectly to understand ; those at the lower tables took their places as chance 
offered, or seated themselves beside their companions in arms. Although 
there seemed more of chance than order in this arrangement; yet, by some 
nice stroke of art, it was so contrived that one or other of King Henry’s 
trusty followers sat between the knights they had so recently conquered. 
The dishes were handed from guest to guest by the attendants, each 
carving offthat which suited his taste. Many adagger which dealt the 
death- blowthe day before at the siege, was now making deep inroads into 
buars’ heads, barons of beef, and haunches of venison, which they placed 
upon their wooden trenchers, and having cut it into such mouthfuls as 
would choke any modern gormandizer, they helped themselves with their 
fingers; for forks were unknown, and therefore never wanted. A few 
rather delicate dishes there were at the upper table, where the king was 
seated; but even these were spoilt to preserve a show; peacocks half 
roasted, that the beauty of their trains might be uninjured; and cranes 
served up with their heads and necks raw, and so propped up that they 
looked murderously on their devourers, and seemed ready to leap off the 
dishes. Even the boars’ heads grinned hideously, and showed their hor- 
rid tusks and deadly eyes (which were thrust into their heads again after 
they were dressed), as if they were ready to rend every knight who 
biandished his dagger over them. Wines there were in abundance; 
but many of these were spiced, and retained none of their natural 
flavour; even those that were drank in their original state, were 
drawn from massy hogsheads with a spigot and faucet, much after 
the manner that an English peasant, in the present day, draws his home- 
brewed and muddy beer. Hippocras, pigment, morat, and mead, 
Were served up in large vessels, into which each guest plunged his cup as 
he pleased. Ale and cider were also plentiful, and stood in large open 
tubs along the sides of the hall. More than one attendant, when a chance 
offered, knelt down and drank his fill out of these huge wooden vessels ; 
for King Henry was not sv plentifully supplied with drinking-cups, but 
that two or three knights were compelled to drink from the same vessel. 
One knight at the lower end of the table, who had thrice called on an at- 
tendant to bring a drinking-cup, was at last told that there was not one 
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but what was in use, filled his helmet from a huge vessel that contained 
mead, and having drank himself, gave it to hiscomrade. Although many 
of the huge joints were not half cooked, yet there were no squeamish 
stomachs, but what could each bear their two pounds of solid flesh; for, 
as Peter of Blois says (and he fed many a time at Henry’s court), ‘ their 
stomachs, by the help of powerful exercise, got rid of every thing.’ But 
the whole scene was in keeping with the characters there assembled. 
The high-pillared and vaulted hall, with its richly painted windows, com. 
ported well with the broad-breasted, deep-voiced, and mail-covered guests, 
that sat beside the massy tables. Even the ponderous drinking-cups, which 
they from time to time uplifted to their lips, seemed only made for 
such strong steel-covered arms to upraise. And when they reached over 
the table to converse with each other, between the huge mountains of 
meat, the beholder felt assured that the men who fed on such pastures 
could fight. Nay, some there were talking apart on the late blows they 
had dealt, who pointed with their daggers to the immense joints, running 
lines with the point, and saying, ‘ An thus were his gorget, thus I brought 
my battle-axe, as it were, on this point of the haunch, striking his neck as 
I now separate this joint.’ Or, pointing, to a round of beef, into which 
another would stick his dagger, saying, ‘ So came the point of my lance, 
cleaving the fastenings of his acteon through ; and | hold ita good stroke, 
if the head of the lance can enter a-slant in this wise,’ again mangling the 
joint, to shew how he had dealt his blows on theenemy. But deem not 
that all who met there were alike unfeeling ; some there were who con- 
versed together in low voices, and talked over the virtues of those who 
had fallen in the fight. How nobly they had dealt with the foes they 
had in their day struck down; how their shields had interposed between 
their companions, when the death-blow had all but fallen. How they 
had sheltered their enemies in the late wars, setting at nought the menaces 
of either Stephen or Matilda, when weighed beside their own honour. 
How beautiful maidens (whose names have been for ages forgotten) 
sought out their lovers from amid the slain—how some wept, and 
others shed not atear, but buried themselves in the solitudes of their 
ancient castles, and died broken-hearted. But all are now gone; the 
mourned and the mourners are forgotten ; even the gay and the weather- 
beaten turrets of their castles have long ago mouldered todust. Those 
with whom they fought, and those whom they loved, and wept over, have 
not left even their ashes upon the earth. Nearly a thousand harvests 
have been gathered over their graves. Summer and winter, day and 
night, storm and sunshine, have gathered over and passed away, from their 
silent beds; and we cannot now pvuint out the spot where they sleep; for 
even cities have sprung up over the solitudes where they fought, fell, and 
were interred! A few of their names, worm-eaten and mouldered, are 
all that we have left to tell that they once lived, that they possessed lands 
and dwellings in spots which even the scholar is now puzzled to discover, 
—that they married—and time has even erased the fair name of her they 
loved; a worm has eaten out what we shall never again discover.” 


The principal historical characters of Henry the Second’s reign 
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are skilfully introduced along with subordinate fictitious personages 
who happily serve to buttress and prop the tale. Rosamond is 
altogether charming, and the royal lover chivalrous and gallant,— 
the author’s invention being largely extended in filling up the wide 
gaps among the comparatively few, slender, and uncertain traditions 
that have descended to us concerning the lovers, as well as of the jea- 
lous and revengeful Eleanor. The two females are strougly and 
dextrously contrasted by the author, and placed in circumstances 
that keenly appeal in behalf of the beautiful and confiding heroine. 

Before dismissing these engaging and illustrative volumes we may 
mention that Mr. Miller gives expression to some of his feelings in 
a candid preface respecting the reception which his books have 
obtained from critics and the public. He alludes to a few ill-natured 
rubs which have been bestowed upon him ; but finding on the other 
hand that he has been praised more than he says he deserves, he 
is upon the whole content. If his peculiar circumstances, however, 
be fairly kept in view, any chastisement to which he may be ex- 
posed, will not disconcert him, for he has not forgotten the couplet, 
that says,— 

“The man who printeth his poetic fits, 
Into the public’s mouth his head commits.” 





NOTICES. 





Arr. XV.—Rural Sketches. By Tuomas Mituer, Author of *« A Day 
in the Woods,” &c. With Twenty three Illustrations. London : 
Van Voorst, 1839. 


“Tne Basket Maker” has made another succesful venture. He has 
gone forth in his own appropriate sphere, visited the haunts and the 
scenes most endeared to him from infancy, and throughout the many 
years that as an itinerant he pursued his humble calling, and strewed the 
past with the recollections of one whose spirit is in unison with all that 
is touchingly tender in life, as one filled with the sweet fancies of a true 
poet. He is completely at home in these sketches; each of the subjects 
is loved, and has oft been fondly meditated upon by him. 

There are twenty-four separate pieces in the volume, the humorous 
predominating. Some of the portraits as well as stories, are originals, 
butall more or less truth-speaking and individualized. ‘Tumbling Tom- 
my,” ‘* The Old Fisherman,” ‘‘ The Old Coachman ;”—and sentimental 
and pathetic, ‘‘ Mary Gray,” and “Bonny Bell,” may be instanced. 
Then the delineation of manners, where there is little of a tale, or only 
what is made the vehicle for the introduction of incident, are graphic 
papers, such as that of “The Country Fair,” “ The old Customs of 
Travelling,’ and ‘‘ Rural Courtship.’”? There are also retrospective 
reviews of some of our rural poets, that have undeservedly been neg- 
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lected in modern times, which evince a sound and penetrating critical 
taste, and a hearty as well as a nice appreciation of their excellencies, 
England’s Helicon, and William Brown's Pastorals, are handled in the 
manner stated. We confess, however, that the humbler, and to the 
author the more familiar themes, suggest, according to our taste, the 
most acceptable and striking pieces. He is playful and contemplative by 
turns on such occasions. Sage and engaging reflections are ever ready 
to serve his purpose, while the grace as well as the versatility of his style 
are features hardly less remarkable inthe matterof accommodation. We 
need not go further than the first paper, ‘‘ Home Revisited,’ for a spe- 
cimen of hisgraver and sentimental mvod. The subject to be sure is 
trite, but seldom or never have the luxuriance and flavour of sylvan 
images and rustic life been so delightfully realized and communicated 
than by our author. 

Having mentioned that a few months ago he visited his native home, 
and having described the feelings with which he looked upon many of 
the commonest objects, linked as these were with incidents in early life, 
he asks, 

* And have I forgotten those days? No! I traversed the scenes with 
as much pleasure last summer as ever | felt in my boyhood. And oh! 
pardon me, if for a moment I felt proud at the thought, that the emo. 
tions which I had gathered in those lovely solitudes had been wafted to 
a thousand hearths. I carried the sweet sights and sounds of the wood- 
land with me into the huge city, and many a time, while bending over 
my lonely hearth, they have come upon me like music from heaven, and 
I have ‘blessed them unaware.’ From the low humming of unseen 
insects in the air, to the heavy murmuring of the bee, as it few singing 
from flower to flower, or was lost amid the drowsy brawling of the 
brook, had my heart become a treasurer of their melodies. There I 
first heard the solemn tapping of the wood-pecker, measuring the inter- 
vals of silence; and saw the blue-winged jay, as she went screaming 
through the deep umbrage, startled by the harsh sounding of the wvod- 
man’s strokes. Sometimes the grey rabbit stole noiselessly as a spirit 
past me through the long grass, or the ruddy squirrel caught my eye as 
he bounded from branchto branch. There the melancholy ring-dove 
struck up her mournful note, and was answered by the cuckoo, as she 
stood singing on the tall ash that caught the sunshine by the side of the 
forest, Then up flew the lark, carrying his ‘ tirra lirra’ heaven-ward, 
until he was lost amid the silver of the floating clouds, and the wide 
azure of the sky rained down melody. Scmetimes a bell came sounding 
solemnly over the distant river (glimpses of which might be seen here 
and there through the trees,) until the deep echo was broken by the 
dreamy cawing of the rook, or the lowing of some heifer that had lost 
itself in the wood. Anon the shrill ‘chithering of the grasshopper’ 
fell upon the ear, or the tinkling of sheep-bells, mingled with the bleat- 
ing of lambs from the neighbouring valleys; or up sprung the pheasant 
with a loud ‘whurr,’ the sunshine gilding his gaudy plumage as he di- 
vided the transparent green of the underwood in his hasty flight. Some- 
times the rain fell pattering from leaf to leaf with a pleasing sound, or 
the wind arose from its slumber, muffiing its roar at first, as if to awaken 
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the silence of the forest, and bid the gnarled oaks to gird up their huge 
limbs for the battle. Nor was it from the deep woodlands alone that all 
these sweet sounds floated ; hill and valley, and outstretched plain, sent 
forth their melodies until the very air became filled with dulcet sounds, 
made up of all strange harmonies. ‘The plough-boy’s whistle and the 
milk-maid’s song mingled with the voices of children in the green lanes, 
or the shouts of labourers in the fields, as they called to each other. 
Then came the rumbling of huge wains, and the jingling of harness, 
mixed with the measured tramp of some horseman as he descended the 
hill. The bird-boy swung his noisy rattle amid the rustling corn, or the 
mower ceased his loud ‘ rasp, rasp,’ and leant upon his scythe to wipe 
his brow, or listen to the report of some gun that sent its rolling echoes 
through the valley. Sometimes the baying of a dog, or the clap of a 
far-off gate, was mingled with the sound of the hunter’s horn, or the 
crowing of cocks, as they answered each other from the distant granges, 
The shrill plover wheeled above the wild marshes with its loud screams, 
while the bittern boomed in hollow concert from the rank sedge. When 
the village was neared, the humming of human voices came louder upon 
the ear. or the sonnding of the thresher’s flail was broken at intervals b 
the tinkling of the blacksmith, until all was lost amid the gabble and 
deafening clamour of some neighbouring farm-yard. Many of these 
old faniliar sounds fell pleasantly on mine ear when I revisited home; 
some of them coming upon me like departed voices, which, although not 
forgotten, make the hearer start when he finds them so near at hand, 
They reminded me of scenes gone by—of companions who are now 
dead—of happy hours that never can return—they came full of foolish 
regrets, aud 
‘ Silly truths, 
That dally with the innocence of love 
Like the olden age.’ ” 

“<The Country Fair’ furnishes aspecimen in another vein. Several 
of the writer’s most picturesque sketches belong to way-side public 
houses, affording him an opportunity for the expenditure of many quaint 
as well as delicate fancies relative to such establishments as provide 
‘entertainment for men and horses.’ The following is not one of the 
most tranquil scenes of the kind. 

‘“ Such was the scene, when in staggered Jack Straw, rolling drunk, 
with the sergeant’s cap on, singing— 

‘If I had a beau for a soldier would go, 
Do you think I'd say no? No! not I; 
Not asigh would I draw, when his red coat I saw, 
But a cheer I'd give for his bravery.’ 

“ «What! have yo’ listed, Jack?’ interrogated half a dozen voices in 
as many tones. 

‘«T have my lads,’ answered he singing—‘ And I never will follow 
the plough-tail again.’ I've listed for a hofficer, an’ if anyo’ y’sa mind 
to list wi’ me (hiccup), I'll gi’ yo’ ashilling in his majester’s name an’ list 
you for full sargent.’ 

“* You mean full private,’ said an old man, who had hitherto sat 
unobserved in the corner; ‘you mean full private, same as they’ll 
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make you when they get you up tothe regiment. I once listed, thirt 
years ago, for a colonel; and when I got up to th’ regiment, and I told 
"em what I h’d listed for, they laughed at me, and says yo’re above q 
colonel; so I was above one, for our colonel only stood five feet five, and 
I stood near upon six feet, so they made me a grenadier.”’ 

“*[ don’t care,’ answered Jack Straw, ‘I took his majester’s money 
to he a hofficer (hiccup), an’ be oneI will, or else I’!l not sarve accord- 
ing to the articleso’ war. ‘ Now’ says I, afore I took the money, ‘sar. 
gent,’ says I,‘ I list for an hofficer.’ ‘ Yes,’ says he; ‘will you be cap. 
tain, lieutenant, or ensign ?’ ‘ Ensign,’ asys I.’ ‘Very well,’ says he, and 
he put it down in black and white; you may go into the parlour and ax 
him ;’ and away we went, John Straw, ensign, leading the way. 

“Inthe parlour all was confusion: a good-looking rosy-cheeked girl 
was pulling at the arm of her drunken lover, and exclaiming, ‘ Dinna 
list, Tommy, dinna list; o’ you’ll brake my heart: dinna list him, Mr. 
Soldier.’ 

“<*T will list,’ saidthe rough rustic; ‘give me a shilling to sarve his 
most gracious majester Mr. King William: I’ll not be a clodhopper 
all the born days of my life,and put up we your ons and offs.’ 

«©¢Oh! dinna list him, Mr. Sargent !’’ exclaimed the girl, ‘for his 
poor old mother would run stark mad if he was to go for a soldier, and I 
I’m sure I dare not show my face at hoam wehout him. His mother’s 
sure to Jay all the blame on me, and say as he listed for love, and then 
whatever am I to do?’ 

“¢]’ll not list him while he’s tipsy,’ replied the sergeant, saying a 
thousand pretty things to the distressed damsel, and accompanying every 
sentence with a knowing twinkle of the eye.” 

Some readers, perhaps, will find Mr. Miller’s constant employment 
of the pronoun J, and frequent reference to personal feelings tiresome. 
But it ought to be borne in mind that his heart is deeply engaged in 
all that he says, and that what would be affectation in others, is quite 
natural and proper in him. 





Art. XVI.—The Metropolitan Pulpit. By the Author of ‘* Random 
Recollections,” &c. London: 2 Vols., Vertue. 


SxetcueEs of the most Popular Preachers in London, in the popular 
author’s best style. They are full of spirit and life. The selection of 
the present subject is not less felicitous than that of Random Recol- 
lectionsof the Lords and Commons; for vast multitudes both in Town 
and country, are always eager to hear and to learn something of 
those Ministers who are held in highest estimation,—the metropolis, of 
course, being presumed to invite and engage the ablest and the most 
eloquent. We think that Mr. Grant has surpassed any of his former 
efforts as respects his style, care, and industry, in the getting up of 
these Sketches. It is not to be supposed that his facts are always per- 
fectly ascertained, or exactly stated. Nevertheless there is everywhere 
manifested the most sincere desire to be accurate and just; or, if there 
be a leaning, itis never but to the favourahle side. Above all, the 
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reader cannot fail to perceive, and fall in with the earnest sentiments of 
the author, and the strain of piety which pervade the entire work. 
He has written evidently under a deep impression of the effect and 
weight which his portraitures may have, in regard to the most serious 
matters, upon his readers; and not merely as one who laboured to 
astonish. This is as it ought to be, where the Pulpit is the theme; and 
this feature is that which will obtain for the publication a hearty interest 
on the part of the pious as well as the searchers after whatever is curious 
and strikingly characteristic. 





Art. XVII.—Selections from the Hesperides and Works of the Rev. 
Robert Herrick. By the late Cu. SHort Ese, F.R.S. London: Murray. 
1839. 

Wenrsg real poets not the victims of resistless impulses, surely the fate 

of very many of their truest predecessors would deter all such from the 

miserably rewarded work of throwing the creations of their imagina- 
tions, or the fruits of genius, into verse. How few of the sonsof Song, 
whether sweet, gorgeous, or lofty, outlive a century, or even a genera- 
tion! [It ought to be the subject of melancholy reflection, that many of 
the works of those British poets whose popularity was deservedly un- 
bounded for a season, and therefore for all time, have fallen into utter 
neglect,it may be, to give way to mere imitators, or the diluters of their 
fancies. Such, at least, has been the fate of Herrick, whose playful, 
graceful, and wealthy fancy, whose luxuriance, yet purity of language 
and of imagery, and whose wantonness of manner in thought and sub- 
ject, even Moore has in vain attempted to rival. True, the former, as 
wellas the latter, indulges in cold conceits; he is also apt to recast the 
thoughts of others, and to sport with his mastery of fancies and abun- 
dance of expression to the meretricious adornment of what comes to his 
hands classically perfect and chastened. Neither is he always free from 
the gross indecencies that at the present more formal and convention- 
ally correct age cannot be tolerated. Still there isenough that is beau- 
tiful, unexceptionable, and excellent in his works to delight and engage 
all lovers of legitimate poetry, as the present Selections amply demon- 
strate; a selection that isin every respect satisfactory, and calculated 
to revive an appreciation of the works of one, who while his song is 
charming, has done good service towards the enrichment of our litera- 
tureand language. Wequotea specimen of his Amatory pieces, that 
has point and matter in it sufficient to bear many repetitions, as well 
as that metrical smoothness which now-a-days generally passes for 
poetry. 
TO THE VIRGINS. 
TO MAKE MUCH OF TIME. 
Gather ye rose-buds while you may ; 
Old Time is still afiying ; 
And this same flower, that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 
The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 
The higher he’s agetting, 
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The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer ; 
But being spent, the worst ; and worse 

Times still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time ; 
And while ye may, go marry ; 
For, having lost but once our prime, 
You may for ever tarry. 
Mr. Shorts’ Life of the Poet and his criticisms display the feelings 
of'a hearty admirer, and the researches of an antiquary. 





Art. XVIIIl.—Life and Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington. By 

the Rev.G. N.Wrieut. Vol.1. Lond. Fisher. 1839. 
NeEvER since the battle of Waterloo, unless it may have been at the pass- 
ing of the Emancipation Bill, did the Duke attract so much notice, 
command so much consideration, or occupy so high a station in the 
public mind, as at this moment. His political firmness and consistency, 
his manly support and straightforward opposition politically speaking, his 
moral courage, and great weight in the affairs of the nation, have never 
before been more extensively felt and acknowledged, and never more 
honestly appreciated by all parties. Besides, he is far advanced in years, 
having completed “ three score and ten,’’—the wear and tear of time, and 
many a campaign, military, civil, and political, being understood to have 
lately very distinctly manifested their ravages, and given significant inti- 
mations. All these circumstances, together with the grandeur and mag- 
nitude of the subject, separately, or combinedly taken, appear recently to 
have set Jitterateurs and bibliopolists upon the elert; and no doubt they 
have speculated sagely and soundly in providing such fare as is now 
before us for the gratification of the public. | 
Mr. Wright’s is but one of the enterprises out of several to which we 
allude. But so far as it has gone it will bear a comparison with any of 
the others, as a careful collection of anecdotes, and a just estimate of the 
hero’s early history; while, as regards precision, purity, and elegance of 
style, we think he is decidedly to be preferred. In looking out for an 
extract, we have been anxious to find some striking and well authenti- 
cated passages identified with the boyhood or school-days of Arthur Wel- 
lesley. But we must, in all probability, wait till he has been summoned 
hence for any particular tracings of his youthful years. These years, 
indeed, may have been, as in the case of many other great men, barren 
of remarkable incident or extraordinary promise; so as to have secured 
neither autobiographical journalism, nor other faithful and authentic 
recordings. But any anecdotes that may be illustrative of the character 
of any of the Wellesley family must always be acceptable ; and therefore 
we quote some particulars which Mr. Wright has gleaned concerning the 
Earl of Mornington, the father of the hero of Waterloo, and who 
is deservedly ranged along with several prodigies :— 
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« During the peaceful times in which he flourished, Garret, Earl of 
Mornington, acquired a singular celebrity. In him was illustrated one 
of those instances of precocious musical talent which antonish all who 
witness them, and remain inexplicable by metaphysical or other rules. 
While yet in the arms of his nurse, and before he was able to put a com- 
plete sentence together, he distinguished the performance of his father, 
who was an excellent violinist, from that of Dubourg, a professor, so 
nicely, that when the latter visited at Dangan Castle, the child would not 
suffer his father to play; and during the performance of the most diffi- 
cult pieces, he beat time with so much accuracy, as to lead those present 
to conclude that he could not mark it untruly. At the age of nine years 
he was persuaded, by a painter employed in the mansion, to take up a 
violin and attempt to play; and, in the space of a few hours, he learned 
the old catches of ‘ The Christ Church bells’ and ‘ Sing one, two, three— 
come follow me.” A neighbouring clergyman was much applauded for 
the composition of a new country dance; and this little circumstance 
secretly worked upon the feelings of the embryo musician so acutely, 
that he now turned composer, and, without the assistance or knowledge 
of any one, produced a minuet, the bass of which he wrote in treble clef. 
He next composed a seranata, consisting of three parts, not yet having 
had any instruction, nor even, having heard music, except his father’s 
playing on the violin and his sisters’ on the harpsichord, and not having 
attained his fourteenth year. His father, observing the extraordinary 
musical genius of his son, told him that he had an intention of presenting 
an organ to the parish-church, if his son had been capable of acting as 
organist. The youth immediately promised that if his father would only 
order an organ to be built, he would be fully prepared to play the most 
difficult music by the time of its erection; which promise he actually 
fulfilled, playing fugues extempore, the moment the instrument was set 
up, to the amazement of his father and friends, who had never befure 
heard him execute a single bar, nor had he an instrument to practise on. 

“In process of time, his lordship read, studied, and composed music; 
and although he never received any instruction in that pleasing science, 
Rosengrave and Geminiani, who examined his compositions, declared 
that they were agreeable to all the established rules, and that he seemed 
intimately acquainted also with their proper exceptions. In the early 
part of his life, he was always most pleased with simple melodies, but 
subsequently he exhibited a strong predeliction for church music and full 
harmony. He was ultimately so distinguished as a musical composer 
and performer, that the University of Dublin conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor and Professor of Music; and a chant which he composed 
continues, to this day, to be performed in the churches of Dublin. 
Amonst the most admired of his vocal compositions, are, ‘ Here in cool 
grot,’ * When for the world’s repose,’ ‘ "Iwas you, Sir,’ ‘ Gently hear 
me, charming maid,’ ‘ Come, fairest nymph,’ and * By greenwood tree.’ 
Writers of musical biography have distinguished five from among those 
that were most conspicuous by a display of musical talent in infancy : 
they are, Mozart, Charles Wesley, Samuel Wesley, Little Crotch, and 
Lord Mornington.” : 

xX 2 
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Art. XIX.—The Rights of Necessity, and the Treatment of the Neces- 

sittes by various nations. London: Richardson. 1839. : 
In a rambling, and, according to our opinion, by no means conclusive 
manner, although many of the opinions, laws, and facts collected by the 
author are striking or curious in themselves, he argues, that according 
to the fundamental principles of society, and the immutable law of nature, 
every man has a right to maintenance and protection in the land in which 
God has placed him, “as long as food and raiment and shelter can be 
found.” Many assumptions and assertions are put forward which not 
only do not rest on self-evident grounds, but which appear to us errone- 
ous, in ‘support of this sweeping doctrine. For instance, it is declared 
that “ Every rightly constituted mind must feel, that the Creator never 
can permit of such self-abandonment, as would peril that life which is his 
immediate gift.” If this were the principle of Providence we think it 
would follow that no evil of any sort would be permitted to exist, cer- 
tainly not the evil of poverty, which has, there are thousands of cases to 
prove, been the cause of self-abandonment. But supposing the last 
quoted dictum to be correct both as to principle and fact, does this follow, 
“that as man cannot be permitted to abandon his own life, neither can 
he be permitted so to submit himself to the will or order or law of others, 
as to invest them with a power, actively or passively, of causing his de- 
struction?” Instead of passive /ycausing, we presume the author would, 
after reflecting upon the contradiction of terms, say passively allowing, 
or throw his meaning into some such congruous form. But not to tarry 
upon this, the author goes the length, that the lazy, the idle, and he who 
is a reckless spendthrift, is destroyed by the industrious if they allow him 
to perish for lack of food, raiment, and shelter. Is this the doctrine of 
the Bible, texts of which are abundantly strewed throughout the pam- 
phiet, concerning him who will not work ? 

We are at issue with the author in regard to many alleged facts as well 
as principles. He says “it is not to be assumed, that Poverty and Want 
are the certain characteristics of a state of nature; or even of the early 
and imperfect association of mankind. Many are the authorities disprov- 
ing such an assumption.” He then proceeds to assert that the Esqui- 
maux and the Laplanders have “ plenty of provisions;” that in “Java 
there is no pauperism;” that the natives of Australia “do not suffer 
want ;” that “in China, swarming with human beings, a seat is found at 
nature’s board for every man ;” &c, &c. 

Now, first of all here, we should like to have the author’s definition of 
what he means by a stale of nature. Probably he identifies it with the 
condition of savages, or of cannibals, or some very inferior stage in civi- 
lization. We, onthe other hand, maintain that the natural state of man 
is just as rightfully identified with those developments of reason and feel- 
ng of which he is susceptible, and in which he finds naturally the highest 
enjoyment. The social state is a natural one, as the author of the Ethics 
of Politics demonstrates; and that social state necessarily does originate 
laws for the good of the many, that is, the stability and development of 


the highest capacities, the most rational enjoyments, and the best inter- 
ests of the whole. 
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The author’s drift is to assail the Poor Law Amendment Act for Eng- 
land; and he goes to Java, China and other places of which we know but 
little ; and yet of that little we could show to him from recent travellers, 
Mr. Ellis, whose authority he cites, amongst others, that he has not given 
a fair account. Who, for example, that has read the narratives of recent 
investigators of Chinese history and manners does not know that the 
people are often forced to live upon what, were an Englishman left no 
other resource, would be tantamount to absolute starvation? What is 
there that the natives of the celestial empire will not devour when driven 
as they often are to despair by want of food? Why, rats, mice, dogs, 
reptiles, vermin, beetles, roots of herbs and plants, bark of trees, &c. &c.; 
so that a good authority says the Chinese in cases of exigency are all but 
omnivorous. But it cannot be necessary to instance contrary facts to 
those recklessly advanced by one who talks as if the word famtne could 
never have been used or understood excepting in countries where some 
vile system of poor laws founded on principles inconsistent with what the 
author calls an “ immitable law of nature” did not exist; as if, where 
savages prowled, and in countries where there was no positive legislation, 
the Creator would contradict himself if want of necessary food, clothing, 
and shelter was ever realized. Besides, the condition, and circumstances 
of all the nations mentioned for the sake of illustrative argument are by 
no means analogous to those of this country. 

We observe that all along the anonymous author leaves completely in 
the dark what he understands by the terms Necessity and Necessitous ; 
terms, which, however vaguely of sweepingly he may apply them, can 
only rationally and morally express the source and cause of rights to the 
assistance of the community and of the less straitened, when no other 
means of support and protection are within the reach of that exertion 
which is consistent with man’s temporal welfare mentally and bodily, nay, 
indispensable to his truest comforts on earth, and a necessary preparation 
for another state of existence. What would be the condition of England 
if an opposite doctrine prevailed and was acted upon throughout the 
nation, according to a universally recognized right and system? Why, 
the worthless, the profligate, and the thriftless would eat the bread of the 
virtuous poor, they would swamp the community. 

We have spent more time upon certain assumptions and unauthorized 
conclusions than we suppose any reflecting person will think was called 
for, who reads so much of the Pamphlet as we have done. But observ- 
ing the confidence of the author, and his oft reiterated gratuitous! asser- 
tions of things, in the manner of principles and facts, which appear to us 
to be opposed to reason, justice, and truth, and just as if they never had 
been and could not be objected to; and finding also, amid all this reckless 
dealing, an admixture of what we consider to be some of the most mis- 
leading fallacies that are bandied about on the subject of pauperism and 
the claims of paupers to support, at all hazards, and whatever may be the 
nature of the case, we have thought fit to indicate the grounds of our 
dissent, as well as to allow some of the doetrines before us to he beheld in 
their natural breadth and absurdity, the author having in his zeal and 


honesty despised the glossings and the midway views of more dextrous 
pleaders. 
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We have said above that he has strung together some curious opinions, 
facts, and enactments. A considerable number of such are drawn from 
the histories of nations remote from us, either as to date or space. The 
Judaic laws and customs are chiefly resorted to as compiled or extracted 
from Maimonides and others. Here is a specimen :— 

** THE VARIOUS CONTRIBUTIONS to which the Poor of Palestine were 
entitled, are thus detailed by Maimonides, as expounded in Deuteronomy 
and Leviticus, ‘They comprise, indeed, thirteen out of the 613 Precepts 
of the Law: Seven being Affirmative, and six Negalive. They are as 
follow, viz.— 

“1. To leave the Corner. 

“2. No one shall wholly reap the Corner. 

**3. To leave the Gleanings. 

“4. No one is to glean his land. 

“ These Four Precepts are founded upon the following Verses of the 
12th and 23rd Chapters of Leviticus: viz. And when ye reap the har- 
vest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy field, 
neither shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest.—And thou shalt 
not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather every grape of the vine- 
yard: thou shalt leave them for the poor and stranger. I am thy Lord, 
thy God. 

‘5. To leave the small bunches of the vine. 

“6. No one to glean his Vine. 

“7. To leave the fallen-grapes of the Vineyard. 

“8. No one to collect the fallen-grapes of his Vineyard. 

“These Four precepts are founded upon the following Verses of the 
23rd Chapter of Leviticus, and the 24th Chapter of Deuteronomy :—And 
when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not make clean rid- 
dance of the corners of thy field when thou reapest, neither shalt thou 
gather any gleanings of thy harvest; thou shalt leave them unto the poor 
and stranger. I am the Lord, your Gud.—When thou gatherest the 
grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt not glean it afterwards, it shall be for 
the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow. 

“9. To abandon a thing left through forgetfulness. 

“10. No one to return to take a thing left through forgetfulness. 
Founded upon the following Verse of Deutercnomy ; (Chap. xxiv. 19.) 
—When thou cuttest down thine harvest in thy field, and hast forgot a 
sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go again to fetch it; it shall be for the 
stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow: that the Lord thy God 
may bless thee in all the work of thine hands. 

“‘11. To separate Tithes for the Poor. 

Founded upon the following verses of Deuteronomy Ch. 14, v. 23. 29. 
At the end of three years, thou shalt bring forth all the tithe of thine in- 
crease the same year, and shalt lay it up within thy gates——And the 
Levite, (because he hath no part nor inheritance with thee,) and the 
stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow, which are within thy gates, 
shall come, and shall eat, and be satisfied, that the Lord thy God may 
bless thee in all the work of thy hand, which thou doest. 

** 12. To bestow Alms according to one’s means. 

‘* 13. No one to harden his heart against the poor. 
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Founded upon the following verses of Deuteronomy Ch. 15, v. 7 to 11. 
If there be among you a poor man of one of thy brethren within any of 
thy gates in thy land, which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shalt 
not harden thy heart, nor shut thine hand from thy poor brother,—For 
the poor shall never cease out of the land, therefore I command thee, 
saying, Thou shalt open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy poor, 
and to thy needy in thy land.” 

In the Appendix the author offers some remarks upon the modes of 
punishment amongst the Hebrews, and then passes on to the practices in 
later times and in other nations, bringing his declamation to bear chiefly 
upon certain methods and systems that obtain in England, without, 
however, suggesting any remedies ; exactly in the manner of other violent 
fault-finders. The conclusion of the entire treatise is in perfect keeping, 
every way, with all that precedes. We quote the passage :— 

«Jn conclusion, it may be asserted, that the comparison of the various 
fancies in various ages, for torturning the bodies of the weaker portion of 
mankind, is not unfavourable to the politique méprisable du peuple 
ignorant et barbare—the contemptible polity of the Hebrews: but whe- 
ther we contemplate the clean cutting off the grystal of the ryght eare, 
by the sanguinary ruffian. Henry,—the cool and quaker barbarities of the 
English Steam-Mill—the ‘ Scorpion’ and bastinado of the unenlightened 
Hebrews, Romans, and Mahomedans—the nine-tail-cat of the enlightened 
and highly-civilized English—the dungeon of the English debtor—the 
Factory-thong—the piratical fiend-like stealing of the poor Negro—the 
‘Shoddy-hole’ of the Factory-child—the two-footed plants of Aristotle— 
the Pauper-hold, the severing of man and wife, and the swine’s food of 
the Pauper-Law—or the various modes of punishment and torture now 
obsolete—we must admit the correctness of the words of the Motto, 
that 

* Chains are the portion of revolted man, 
Stripes and a dungeon! and his body 
Serves the triple purpose !’” 








Art. XX.—The Shores and Islands of the Mediterranean. A series of 
Views from Nature, §c., &c. London: Fisher. 
TE motto from Dr. Johnson of this highly embellished and beautifully 
illustrated work is aptly chosen. “The grand object of all travelling,” 
says he, ‘‘is to see the shores of the Mediterranean; on these shores 
were the four great empires of the world: the Assyrian, the Persian, the 
Grecian, and the Roman. All our religion, almost all our laws, almost 
all that sets us above savages, has come to us fro:n the shores of the 
Mediterranean.” But the glory, in a great measure, hath departed from 
the cradle of civilization, of learning, science,and the arts. Still, a 
halo dwells over reposing antiquity, the lines of the great and the 
beautiful are still to be traced of the works of men in the days of old, 
exciting all those emotions which to the venerable and the hallowed 
rightfully belong,—while the liberal, bounteous, and most luxuriant 
hand of nature continues, without a grudge, to lavish there her richest and 
loveliest stores; and thus are combined the most interesting and in- 
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structive relics of the past with the freshness and life of the present,— 
those multitudinous associations that most impressively and gratefully 
affect the mind,—classic recollections, historic monuments, the ruins of 
empires. 

There is no way by which all these interesting and awakening facts 
and associations can be so fully and touchingly brought home to the 
comprehension and sympathies of untravelled persons as by a judicious 
and tasteful union of literary description, and pictorial illustration; no 
other way by which the memory of the traveller can be so agreeably 
refreshed, At the same time it is saying less than the occasion warrants 
us, when we declare that never before was the union spoken of, produced 
and wrought out,in a manner so to be desired and so accessible, as in. 
the present publication. 

It is sufficient to state, to all who are acquainted with the illustrated 
works which the same publishers have brought out ‘upon a similar plan 
with the one before us,—and few there are, we believe, among the 
lovers of art or the reading community, who are otherwise circum- 
stanced,—their “* Constantinople and its Environs, with the Scenery of 
the Seven Churches of Asia Minor,” for instance,—that the ‘ Shores 
and Islands of the Mediterranean,” while affording a still more fertile 
and varied series of subjects, is a production unsurpassed by any of its 
predecessors as regards not only the beauty of the execution, but the 
lifelike scenes and objects selected for delineation. Eight Parts are 
before us, (twelve to complete the work) in which the Views of Sicily 
predominate, taken from Nature by W. L. Leitch Esq. The Barbary’ 
Coast is illustrated in a similar manner by Major Gen. Sir Grenville T.. 
Temple, Bart., with several of whose travels we have made the reader 
acquainted ; while Calabria, Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands have 
obtained the kindred services of Lieut. Allen. An Analysis of the 
pictures, and the phenomena of the Mediterranean, and descriptions of 
the immediate subjects of the Plates, by the Rev. G. N. Wright, ma., 
constitute the letter-press portion of the publication. : 

The quarto size of the work affords scope for such minuteness of 
detail as fidelity and intelligibility require. The Drawings must have 
been accurately and delicately managed, for the perspective in the 
Plates and the harmony between the different parts, the sky and body 
of the picture, with scarcely an exception, delightfully conduct us to 
sunny lands. The Plates have a depth and massiveness as well as soft- 
ness, not often perceptible in steel engravings. There are four pictures 
in each part ; the wonder is how each of them can he sold at the rate of 
six-pence, not counting a farthing for the literary matter. The work 
only requires to be seen to be admired. 





Art. XX1.—Lady ,Cheveley ; or, the Woman of Honour. Churton. 
A sMALL publication, which in verse retorts with considerable smartness 
and power upon the author of *‘ Cheveley, or, the Man of Honour.” 
Erroneously, and in the face of internal evidence, some portion of the 
public that feeds on scandal, has pronounced it to be the work of Sir 
E. L. Bulwer. The following letter which was addressed to its 
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publisher in anticipation of its appearance ought to set the matter at 
rest :— 


‘* 32, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
April 24, 1839. 

Sir,—I am instructed by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer to inform you, 
that it is with deep regret and concern that he saw the announcement of 
a work, to be published by you, called ‘ Lady Cheveley, or the Woman 
of Honour.’ Whatever the views and objects of the writer may be 
(probably not inimical to himself, judging by the terms of that an- 
nouncement), Sir Lytton Bulwer is compelled, for the sake of his chil- 
dren, and in their name, to enter his most earnest protest against any 
attempt to prolong or widen the notoriety of a publication, which carries 
its own answer and its own condemnation. 

I am, Sir, Your Obt. Servant, 
Wititam Loapen.” 





Art. XXII.—The Fathers and Founders of the London Missionary So- 

ciety. By John Morrison, D.D. London; Fisher. 
Tis work now appearing in Parts, is to trace and describe the influence 
which Methodism has had on the spirit of Modern Missions,—Wesley 
and Whitfield being held as the instruments that prepared the way for 
these, and many other philanthropic undertakings characteristic of the 
present age; it is also to give historical sketches of the principal mis- 
sionary Societies which have entered on the great field for the conver- 
sion of the Heathen world: and lastly to present biographical notices 
of the honoured, and venerable, and learned men who laid the basis of 
the institution named in the title, and which has been most promi- 
nent in the noble enterprise. Portraits of many of the Founders are to 
accompany the letter. press. There cannot be a doubt, where the theme 
is sO arresting and rich, and the champions identified with it so numerous 
and eminent, of the work’s success in obtaining the countenance of the 
religious portion of the community, or of its stimulating to further 
exertions in the same path. The merely speculative philosopher; he 
who delights to watch the revolutions of opinion, and to mark how a 
change or a novelty in the religious sentiment sends its influence abroad 
and throughout other regions of thought and endeavour, will do well to 
look into this book. 





Art. XXIII.—History of Europe from the Commencement of the 
French Revolution in 1789 to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 
1815. By A. Auison, Advocate. Vol. VII. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
1839. 

Tue History of Europe during its most eventful period as embraced by the 

title of this work has still to be written. Here we have the Seventh 

volume, in which the Government of the Marquis of Wellesley in India, 

—the Austrian war of 1806, the Tyrolese war, and the capture for the 

second time of Vienna,—the disasters of the Walcheron expedition,—and 

Wellingtons early campaigns in the Peninsula, are the principal divisions ; 

bringing the narrative down to a date no later than that of the battle of 
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Fuentes D’Onoro. The work is by far too bulky, speaking merely of the 
number and size of its volumes: but what is worse, it is essentially a 
compilation clumsily constructed, consisting of extracts which laborious 
reading and note-taking have supplied, instead of the essence of the whole 
being present to the author’s mind, and cast in a new and characteristic 
mould. Mr. Alison is deficient not merely as regards conciseness and 
force, but comprehensiveness and depth of thought. He is superficial 
as to matter, and most diffuse as well as long-winded in diction. Hig 
political creed also seems frequently to divert his mind from the recog- 
nition and contemplation of first principles and remote causes. Some of 
his descriptions, such as his battle-pieces, have vividness about them; and 
here the verbosity of the rhetorician is less objectionable than when he 
attempts to speculate. Take a view of the field of Eckmuhl while still 
fresh and unstained :— 

‘*As they arrived on the top of the hills of Lintach, which separate the 
valley of the Iser from that of the Laber, the French, who came up 
from Landshut, beheld the field of battle stretched out like a map be- 
fore them, From the marshy meadows which bordered the shores of 
the Laber, rose a succession of hills, one above another, inthe form of 
an amphitheatre, with their slopes cultivated and diversified by hamlets, 
and beautiful forests clothing the higher ground. The villages of Ech- 
muh! and Laichling, separated by a large copsewood, appeared in view, 
with the great road to Ratisbon winding up the acclivities behind them. 
The meadows were green with the first colours of spring; the osiers 
and willows, which fringed the streams that intersected them, were 
just bursting into leaf; and the trees which bordered the roadside 
already cast an agreeable shade upon the dusty and beaten highway which 
lay beneath their boughs. The French soldiers involuntarily paused 
as they arrived at the summit, to gaze on this varied and interesting 
scene; but soon other emotions than those of admiration of nature 
swelled the breasts of the warlike multitude who thronged to the spot. 
In the intervals of these woods, artillery was to be seen; amidst those 
villages standards were visible; and long white lines, with the glanc- 
ing of helmets and bayonets on the higher ground, showed columns of 
Rosenberg and Hohenzollern already in battle array, in very advan- 
tageous positions, on the opposite side of the valley. Joyfully the 
French troops descended into the low ground; while the Emperor 
galloped to the front, and, hastily surveying the splendid but intricate 
scene, immediately formed his plan of attack.” 


Notices. 





Art. XXIV.—Hood’s Own. No. XII. London: Baily and Co. 


Txis Number, the appearance of which has been delayed in consequenee of 
the bad health of its versatile and inexhaustibly humorous author, completes 
a volume which alone would build a temple to his fame. We have, how- 
ever, so often expressed our opinion of Mr. Hood’s peculiar genius and 
productions that it would be but repeating ourselves were we to return to 
the subject. It will be more acceptable, if, in the present instance, we 
allow our author to tell a slight portion of his own story, and give an anec- 
dote or two of his old associates. 
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We learn that Mr. Hood commenced a professional career as an engraver. 
But he had a bias, it seems, towards literature, and actually became sub- 
editor of the ‘* London Magazine,” on the death of John Scott. His 
dreams were now all about the articles he provided,—his hopes and de- 
lights were in “* our Contributors.” He says,— 

‘‘ How I used to look forward to Elia! and backward for Hazlitt, and 
all round for Edward Herbert, and how I used to look up to Allan Cun- 
ningham! for at that time the London had a goodly list of writers—a rare 
company. It is now defunct, and, perhaps no ex-periodical might so 
appropriately be apostrophized with the Irish funeral question—‘ Arrah, 
honey, why did you die?’ Had you not an editor, and elegant prose 
writers, and beautiful poets, and broths of boys for criticisms and classics, 
and wits and humorists—Elia, Cary, Procter, Cunningham, Bowring, 
Barton, Hazlitt, Elton, Hartley, Coleridge, Talfourd, Soane, Horace Smith, 
Reynolds, Poole, Clare, and Thomas Benyon, with a power besides. 
Hadn’t you Lion’s heads with traditional tales? Hadn’t you an Opium 
Eater, and a Dwarf, and a Giant, and a Learned Lamb, and a Green Man? 
Had not you a regular Drama, and a Musical Report, and a Report of 
Agriculture, and an Obituary, and a Price Current, and a current price, of 
only half-a-crown? Arrah, why did you die? Why, somehow the con- 
tributors fell away—the concern went into other hands—worst of all, a new 
editor tried to put the Belles Lettres in Utilitarian envelopes; whereupon, 
the circulation of the Miscellany, like that of poor La Fevre, got slower, 
slower, slower,—and slower still—and then stopped for ever!” 

Of Clare, and another self-taught poet, we have these further notices after 
the writer’s own droll, kind, and sympathetic style :— 

“‘ There was much about Clare for a Quaker to like; he was tender- 
hearted, and averse to violence. How he recoiled, once, bodily-taking his 
chair along with him,—from a young surgeon, or surgeon’s friend, who let 
drop, somewhat abruptly, that he was just come ‘ from seeing a child 
skinned !’—Clare, from his look of horror, evidently thought that the poor 
infant, like Marsyas, had been flayed alive! He was both gentle and sim- 
ple. J have heard that on his first visit to London, his publisher consider- 
ately sent their porter to meet him at the inn; but when Thomas neces- 
sarily inquired of the gentleman in green, ‘Are you Mr, Clare ?’ the latter, 
willing to foil the traditionary tricks of London sharpers, replied to the 
suspicious query with a positive negative. The Brobdignaggian next to 
Clare, overtopping him by the whole head and shoulders—a physical ‘ Co- 
lossus of Literature,’ the grenadier of our corps—is Allan Cunningham, ‘ a 
credit,’ quoth Sir Walter Scott (he might have said a long credit) ‘ to 
Caledonia.’ He is often called ‘ honest Allan,’ to distinguish him, perhaps, 
from one Allan-a-Dale, who was apt to mistake his neighbours’ goods for 
his own—sometimes, between ourselves, yclept the ‘C. of Solway,’ in allu- 
sion to that favourite ‘ Allan Water,’ the Solway Sea. There is something 
of the true moody poetical weather observable in the barometer of his face, 
alternating from Variable to Showery, from Stormy to Set Fair. At times 
he looks gloomy and earnest and traditional—a little like a Covenanter— 
but he suddenly clears up and laughs a hearty laugh that lifts him an inch 
or two from his chair, for he rises at a joke when he sees one, like a trout 
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at a fly, and finishes with a smart rubbing of his ample palms. He. has 
store, too, of broad Scotch stories, and shrewd sayings ; and he writes 

he wrote rare old-new or new old ballads. Why not now? Has his 
Pegasus, as he once related of his pony, run from under him? Has the 
Mermaid of Galloway left no little ones? Is Bonnie Lady Ann married, 
or May Morison dead? Thou wast formed for a poet, Allan, by nature, 
and by stature too, according to Pope— 

‘To snatch a grave beyond the reach of Art.’”’ 

Of Charles Lamb and his manners towards his visitors we learn, in 
reference to Colebrooke Cottage society,—a ‘‘ House of Call for all De- 
nominations,” —that , 

** Men of all parties postponed their partisanship, and met there as on a 
neutral ground. There were but two persons, whom L. avowedly did not 
wish to encounter beneath his roof, and those two, merely on account of 
private and family differences. For the rest, they left all their hostilities at 
the door, with their sticks. This forbearance was due to the truly tolerant 
spirit of the Host, which influenced all within its sphere. Lamb, whilst he 
willingly lent a crutch to halting Humility, took delight in tripping up the 
stilts of Pretension. Anybody might trot out his Hobby; but he allowed 
nobody to ride the High Horse. If it was a High German one, he would 
chant— 

‘ Géuty Géuty 

Is a great Beauty.’ 
till the rider moderated his gallop. He hated anything like Cock-of-the- 
Walk-ism ; and set his face and his wit against all Ultraism, Transcenden- 
talism, Sentimentalism, Conventional Mannerism, and above all, Sepa- 
ratism. In opposition to the Exclusives he was emphatically an Inclusive. 
As he once owned to me, he was fond of antagonising. Indeed in the 
sketch of himself, prefacing the Last Essays of Elia, he says, ‘ with the 
Religionist I pass for a Free-thinker, while the other faction set me down 
for a Bigot.’ In fact, no politician ever laboured more to preserve the 
Balance of Power in Europe, than he did to correct any temporary prepon- 
derances. He was always trimming in the nautical, not in the political, 
sense.” 

Such are specimens of the pleasant gossip, amusing anecdotes, spirited 
sketches, and benign sentiment, that diversify and enrich the concluding 
Nuyaber of this | WeEy original and extended production. 





ea XXV Medical Notes and Reflections. By Henry Hottranp, 
M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen, &c. London: Long- 
man. 
Here we have the fruits of long and extensive medical practice, study 
and observation, by one of the most eminent physicians in England. 
Novelty is not the pretension of these Notes and Reflections; but abun- 
dance, variety, and plainness, so as to serve popular as well as professional 
and scientific purposes. Throughout, the predominance of common sense- 
views, sedate judgment, and practical sagacity, is particularly apparent and 
satisfactory. <A better antidote against quackery cannot be offered than 
this book. The Doctor does not attempt to point out how the hyman 
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constitution can be supported or renovated by violent attempts to master 
Nature, but rather how by judicious treatment she may be soothed, aided, 
and encouraged in her efforts. 

Some of the chapters involve curious speculations; such as those in 
which the author treats of Epidemics, of Insect Life, and its connection 
with Disease, &c. Others are practical, and of a more popular character ; 
as when Diet, Digestion, Exercise, &c., are the themes. Among this lat- 
ter class of papers, there is one on the “‘ Points where a Patient may 
judge for Himself,” that will afford a fair specimen of the Doctor’s mat- 
ter and manner :— 

“First—The patient may always safely choose a temperature for him- 
self; and inconvenience in most cases, positive harm in many, will be the 
effect of opposing that which he desires. His feeling here is rarely, if 
ever, that of theory; though too often contradicted by what is merely 
such. It represents in him a definite state of the body, in which the 
alteration of temperature desired is that best adapted for relief, and the 
test of its fitness usually found in the advantage resulting from the change. 
This rule may be taken as applicable to all fevers, even to those of the 
exanthematous kind ; where, with an eruption on the skin, the balance 
between the outer and inner surfaces of the body, and the risk of re- 
pression, might seem, and actually are, of greatest importance. In what- 
ever stage the eruption be, if the patient expressly seeks for a cooler at- 
mosphere or cooling applications, they may be fully conceded to him, 
without a fear of ill result; and under the guidance chiefly of his feelings 
as to the time during which their use may be continued. Except in 
some cases of vitiated sensation from nervous disease, I have scarcely 
ever known the judgment of a patient practically wrong on these points ; 
and in this case of exception the error itself is of very little conse- 
quence. 

‘* Secondly—In the majority of instances of actual illness, provided the 
real feelings of the patient can be ascertained, his desires as to food and 
drink may safely be complied with. Whatever be the physical causes of 
the relation (and they are yet beyond our research), the stomach itself is the 
best expounder of the general and more urgent wants of the system in this 
particular. But undoubtedly much care is needful that we be not deceived 
as to the state of the appetites, by what is merely habit or wrong impres- 
sion on the part of the patient, or the effect of the solicitation of others. 
This class of sensations is much more nurtured out of the course of nature 
than are those which relate to the temperature of the body. The mid 
too becomes much more deeply engaged with them ; and though in acute 
illness they are generally submitted again to the natural law, there are 
many lesser cases where enough remains of the leaven of habit to render 
every precaution needful. With such precautions, however, which every 
physician who can take schooling from experience will employ, the stomach 
of the patient becomes a valuable guide—whether it dictate abstinence from 
or recurrence to food—whether much or little in quantity—whether 
what is solid or liquid—whether much drink or little—whether things 
warm or cold—whether sweet, acid, or saline—whether bland or stimulating 
to the taste. As respects limitation of food, indeed, the ‘ tempestiva absti- 
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nentia’ is often with the patient himself an urgent suggestion of nature, 
especially in cases where fever is present. It is a part of the provision for 
cure which we hold in our hands; and if not sufficiently regarded, all other 
remedies lose greatly of their value. Here, then, we are called upon to 
maintain the cause of the patient, for such it truly is, against the mistaken 
importunities which surround him, and which it sometimes requires much 
firmness to put aside. It is not wholly paradoxical to say that we are 
authorized to give greatest heed to the stomach, when it suggests some 
seeming extravagance of diet. It may be that this is a mere depravation of 
the sense of taste ; but frequently it expresses an actual need of the sto- 
mach, either in aid of its own functions, or indirectly, under the mysterious 
law just referred to, for the effecting of changes in the whole mass of blood. 
It is a good practical rule in such cases to withhold assent, till we find, after 
a certain lapse of time, that the same desire continues or strongly recurs ; 
in which case it may generally be taken as an index of the fitness of the 
thing desired for the actual state of the organs. In the early stage of reco- 
very from long gastric fevers, I recollect many curious instances of such 


contrariety to all rule being aequiesced in, with manifest good to the 
patient.” 
* * * * * # 


** Thirdly—As regards exertion of body, posture, continuance in bed or 
otherwise, the sick may generally be allowed their own judgment, provided it 
is seen to be one dependent on bodily feelings alone. And so equally with 
respect to fresh air, methods of exercise, and times of repose. In these 
things, as on points of diet, suggestions, founded on careful notice of the 
feelings of the patient, and watchfulness as to the effect of the first trials, 
are all that is required from the physician; and more than this often does 
mischief. I have often witnessed the ill effects of minute interference in 
such matters; whether arising from excess of caution, or from the mis- 
chievous spirit of governing everything by medical rule and authority ; 
without appeal to the feelings of the patient, even where these may securely 
be taken in evidence. The most important exception to this rule is in 
certain nervous and dyspeptic disorders of chronic kind, where it is needful 
to urge bodily exertion upon the patient, in contradiction to his own sen- 
sations, andsometimes even where the first trials are seemingly unsuccessful. 
With moderate care in observation, the tests of fitness here are so simple 
that there can be little chance of any error leading to injurious consequences. 
As respects mental exertion during illness or convalescence, much more 
caution is needful. Here the patient is usually less able to estimate his own 
power, and is more entirely at the discretion of those around him. The pre- 
sent condition of life among the higher classes produces as much of evil from 
excesses of moral and intellectual excitement, as from those of the stomach; 
and it is equally difficult to place watch and reasonable restraint upon them. 
In these instances, and they are of constant occurrence, the judgment of 
the physician, as well as firmness in his manner of interference, are urgently 
required. But in ordinary cases, and under more tranquil methods of life, he 
may leave much to the discretion and feeling of power in the patient himself; 


with the simple injunction that this feeling should be duly consulted before 
any change is made.” 














